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SIX CENTURIES UNDER THE HOLY 
OFFICE.* 





BY H. K. CARROLL. 


HE Inquisition originated in France near 

the close of the thirteenth century. The 

way was prepared, however, at a council, 
held in Toulouse, a hundred years earlier, of 
which the famous Thomas 4 Becket, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was a member. Here a 
scheme was adopted for the hunting down and 
punishing of heretics, which gradually, under 
the approving influence of the Popes and the 
sanction of several councils of the Church, as- 
sumed the form of an organized Inquisition. 
It was a spontaneous movement—the natural 
sequence of the Crusades and the spirit of re- 
ligious intolerance which they fostered. 

Three sworn spies were appointed in every 
parish, “to catch and kill,” as Pope Innocent 
III expressed it, “those little foxes, the Wal- 
denses, Cathari and Paterini,” who “with tails 
tied together by a common cord of heresy,” and 
“with firebrands of destruction,” were being 
sent by Satan into “the vineyard of the Lord 
of hosts.” These spies soon made plenty of 
work for the “inquisitors of heretical pravity.” 
The “little foxes,” and “preachers of diverse 
doctrines,” were caught in great numbers and 
thrown into the civil prisons. Many of them 
were burned at the stake, numbers were sen- 
tenced to the “wall,”t and thousands’ forced to 
wear the san-denito.~ The property of the 





* The facts on which this article is based are derived from Dr. 
Rule’s ‘‘ History of the Inquisition,” an admirable work (just 
issued by Scribner, Welford & Co., in two volumes), surveying 
the whole field, and throwing much new light on the subject of 
the Inquisition. 

+t A small cell walled up around the prisoner, doorless, with 
asmall opening at the top, through which the food was handed. 

$A sort of scapulary of yellow color, with a red St. Andrew’s 

Vor. XXXIV.—6* 





victims was confiscated, and their relatives were 
publicly degraded. Books were diligent!y sought 
out and destroyed ; and even the dead bodies of 
those reputed to have been heretics were ex- 
humed and burned. The secular authorities 
were impressed into the service of the Tribunal, 
under threats of excommunication and even 
greater punishment. 

Such a terrible and oppressive institution did 
not meet with uninterrupted success. The peo- 
ple in some of the smaller towns were goaded 
into resistance, drove out the inquisitors, and 
released the prisoners. Toulouse, the head- 
quarters of the Inquisition, rose against the 
arch-fiends, and they fled from the city ; but re- 
turned shortly, and exerted a still more despotic 
sway over the unfortunate citizens. So great 
pressure was brought against the rebel towns, 
that they were soon reduced to obedience. The 
inhabitants of a small village in the diocese of 
Albi were guilty of subverting the authority 
of the inquisitors. An anathema was hurled 
against them; and they soon felt their isolated 
position so keenly, that they were glad to sue 
for mercy on any terms, They were all gath- 
ered together, and granted absolution in a body ; 
and, as a penance, they were commanded to 
build a new chapel, and furnish and endow it, 
and to erect three statues, two for each of the 
inquisitors and one for the bishop. A heavy 
tax was also imposed, and the magistrates of 
the town executed a deed on the spot to cover it. 

The spirit of Parliament and of the clergy, 
who became embroiled in a controversy with 
the Pope, finally accomplished the overthrow 
of the Inquisition in France, toward the close 
of the seventeeth century, although illicit tri- 





cross. It was worn on the breast and on the back, and was a 
mark of disgrace, never for an instant to be laid aside. 
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bunals were maintained at Toulouse and Car- 
cassonne in more recent years. 

Spain furnished an inviting field for the work 
of the Inquisition; and, with the aid of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, it was firmly established 
there. “From the mingling of Moors and 
Jews with Christians in all sorts of trade and 
conversation,” it was considered “impossible 
that some Christians should not be infected,” 
and that many converts from Judaism had not 
“apostatized and returned to their old. super- 
stition.” “Under such circumstances,” says 
Mariana, “the establishment of a new and holy 
Tribunal of grave and severe judges” was wel- 
comed as “better and happier luck for Spain.” 

Torquemada, as zealous, cruel, and merciless 
as the duties and exigencies of his office could 
reasonably require, was made the first Inquis- 
itor-General of Spain. He was clothed with 
authority almost equal to that of the king, and 
was influential in securing against the Jews and 
Moors those terrible decrees of the Govern- 
ment which brought ruin and death upon hun- 
dreds of thousands of innocent people. 

The Inquisition in Spain usually proceeded 
according to the rules contained in Eymeric’s 
“ Directory,” which was a collection of the civil 
and canon laws concerning the institution. The 
method and practice of the Inquisition (which 
were nearly the same in all countries) can not 
be well understood without the light given by 
this code. 1 will therefore give a brief sum- 
mary, made from the digest of Dr. Rule. 

1. Prosecution. In a case of heresy there 
should be no delay, no interruption, no appeal, 
and as few witnesses as possible. Forensic 
rules are not obligatory, and the omission of 
what common right requires will not invalidate 
the process of an inquisition. Prosecutions 
may be undertaken in three ways: By accu- 
sation, by information, and by inguiry. The 
first method is unusual, tedious; and dangerous 
to the accuser. He should, therefore, be ad- 
vised simply to lay information, and let the 
attorney of the Holy Office form the charge, 
he being in no danger of punishment for making 
false accusation. In the second mode, infor- 
mation must be made in writing, sworn to on 
the Four Gospels, and must give circumstances 
of time and place. The inquisitor may receive 
it privately ; and, although it may appear ground- 
less at first sight, it should not be canceled ; 
“for what can not be brought to light to-day 
may be made clear to-morrow.” The obli- 
gatien to inform is absolute, and no previous 
bond, promise, or oath to the contrary, should 
prevent. In the method by zaguiry, the in- 





guisitor may proceed on suspicion or general 


report against a person. The accused must 
furnish the particulars to the attorney, who 
prepares the charge. 

2. Witnesses. The testimony of all persons, 
of however bad reputation—criminals, heretics, 
infidels, Jews, or false witnesses—is competent 
when against a prisoner; but such evidence 
may not be received for him. The testimony 
of husband, wife, children, relatives, or sery- 
ants, is of great value. A son who will inform 
against his father is exempt from the anathema 
pronounced against the children of heretics. 
Every witness must be examined by the in- 
quisitor before a scribe, and sworn to secrecy. 
Criminals must not see the witnesses, or know 
who they are. Tortures may be applied where 
witnesses do not say all they can or ought to, 
False witnesses, who may cause the death of 
an innocent person, may not be put to death. 

3. Examination. Heretics are full of tricks 
and crafty, and the inquisitor must use their own 
weapons against them. In order to obtain full 
evidence from a prisoner, you may hire some of 
his friends to stay with him some night, and 
draw him into confidential conversation, while 
spies, hid near by, take down all he says. Or, 
you may offer him pardon, thus using “ fraud 
for the public good ;” and if you should object 
to this for conscience’ sake, you may use “ words 
capable of double interpretation.” If he be 
obstinate, you may renew the examination from 
time to time, until he has been made to contra- 
dict himself for want of memory or self-posses- 
sion, and then you may put him to torture. “He 
must be clever indeed that does not fall into the 
snare.” 

4. Defense. For appearance’ sake, you may 
grant a prisoner an advocate, whom you should 
appoint. He should be zealous for the faith, 
and must abandon his client as soon as heresy 
is proved. The prisoner must not communi- 
cate with his counsel except in your presence. 
He may be allowed to appeal to the Pope; but 
“observe that all the laws agree that a heretic 
has no right to appeal.” 

5. Zorture. The laws agree that torture may 
not be repeated, but it may be used two or three 
days and be called continuation. If a prisoner 
dies while it is being inflicted, inquisitors may 
absolve each other. 

6. Purgation. A prisoner not found guilty 
may be granted a written discharge ; but must 
produce compurgators who will swear that, from 
certain knowledge, they believe him to be inno- 
cent. If he should be convicted of heresy 
thereafter, his compurgators must suffer with 
him. 

7. Abjuration. Degrees of suspicion of heresy 
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are classified as light, vehement, and violent. A 
person lightly suspected must abjure publicly, 
and perform some small penance ; if vehemently 
suspected, he may be sentenced to do some ig- 
nominious penance ; and if violently suspected, 
the san-benito, or imprisonment for life, may be 
ordered. , 

8. Other Penalties. The property of a heretic 
must be confiscated, his family become infa- 
mous, and his children lose the right of inherit- 
ance. A penitent can not recover his confis- 
cated estate. Sometimes a heretic may be 
flogged, but blood must not be shed. Perpetual 
imprisonment may be imposed on penitents, 
with different degrees of hardship. 

A penitent was never burned alive ; but when 
capital punishment was decreed, he was first 
strangled, and then his body was burned. This 
mitigation was offered as an inducement to re- 
cant Some of the perpetual prisoners had 
comparatively comfortable cells. Those who 
received the hardest punishment were thrust 
into “a misshapen pit wherein the living body 
sank into the hollow of an inverted cone, and 
was fed with barely enough to keep up the func- 
tions of nature —just enough to make death 
linger, and no more.” Manacles, chains, and 
weights were added, and the sound of the human 
voice was never allowed to fall upon the ear of 
the hapless victim. Heretics who fled were 
burned in effigy, and afterward in person, if 
caught. The Church authorities never exe- 
cuted sentences of capital punishment. They 
exercised scrupulous care to shed no blood di- 
rectly, but delivered such as were to be burned 
to the “secular arm,” in a formal ceremony, 
which always closed with the entreaty, “so to 
moderate your sentence that no shedding of 
blood or peril of death may follow.” This 
mock-merciful request was simply made to re- 
lieve the Church of the responsibility for mur- 
der, for the secular authorities were enjoined 
to “do their duty” under pain of excommu- 
nication. 

The subjects of inquisitorial jurisdiction were 
heretics, blasphemers, jesters on sacred things, 
worshipers of the devil, astrologers, infidels, 
Jews (when they spoke against Christianity), 
harborers of heretics, civil officers who hindered 
the Inquisition, and those who Woked ill on an 
inquisitor, or in any way interfered with officers 
of the Holy Office. 

It was usual to make a public celebration 
when prisoners were delivered to the “ secular 
arm,” called at first “a sermon,” because a ser- 
mon was always preached on the occasion ; but 
afterward known as an auto-da-fe. Whena 
large number of criminals had accumulated in 





the prisons of the Holy Office, or when it was 
desired to grace any unusual event with a spec- 
tacle which always entertained Spaniards, there 
would be a general jail-clearing. The same 
ceremonies were commonly observed at all these 
“Acts of the Faith.” 

In the early part of 1680, Charles II brought 
home to Madrid his young bride, a French prin- 
cess. The whole city celebrated the event 
with great rejoicings, the diversions continuing 
through several weeks. When the amusements 
provided began to grow tedious and uninterest- 


ing, an auto was suggested as a delectable en- 
a 


tertainment and a fitting conclusion to the nup- 
tial festivities of the royal pair. Madrid was 
not an appointed place for axzfos, but a prece- 
dent was found where one was held there fifty 
years previous, on the birth of'a child to the 
queen. The authorities of the “ Holy Catholic 
Church” put no difficulties in the way ; on the 
contrary, they approved t'e suggestion, and 
immediately set to work to make the necessary 
preparations. It was decided to bring the vic- 
tims for the occasion from Toledo, where the 
prisons were crowded with heretics; and al- 
though the transfer of the aufo from the place 
where it was generally held would cause great 
expense, money was considered of much less 
importance than that the king, then only seven- 
teen years of age, should witness this solemn 
act of the Church, and be inspired with zeal for 
the faith. May 3oth was fixed on as the day for 
making proclamation of the azo, and June 30th 
as the time the burning should take place. By 
direction of the king, a magnificent theater, one 
hundred and thirty feet wide by one hundred 
feet deep, was erected in the Plaza Mayor. In 
the center of this edifice was the burning-place, 
consisting of a raised platform, sixty feet square. 
Beautiful canopies, chairs of state for the king 
and his attendants, a throne for the inquisitor- 
general, boxes for the lords and high dignita- 
ries, and refreshments for all, were ordered. 
Every thing was prepared on a grand scale. On 
May 3cth, the black standard of the Inquisition, 
bordered with gold; was hoisted over the palace 
of the inquisitor-general, the front of which was 
trimmed with crimson damask. A _ procession 
was formed at the entrance to the building, to 
make proclamation of an “Act of the Faith.” 
A herald was in advance, next were two gran- 
dees bearing the standard of the “ Tribunal,” 
and then a troop of servants and “familiars ” of 
the Holy Office, in command of a sheriff. The 
company traversed the city in this order, stop- 
ping at the chief places, where the herald pro- 
claimed that the Inquisition would celebrate a 
“public Act of the Faith,” June 3oth, and that 
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“grace and indulgences given by the Supreme 
Pontiff will be granted to all those who attend 
and render help at the said Act.” On June 28th, 
the “fagot march” was celebrated. A company 
of two hundred and ninety men gathered at the 
palace of the inquisitor-general, and were sworn 
in as “soldiers of the Faith.” They were reg- 
ularly officered, and armed, and equipped, and 
marched thence out of the city to a wooded 
place, where each man secured a fagot. The 
company then proceeded to the king’s palace; 
and their captain sent, by the hand of a duke, a 
fagot to the young monarch, who received it and 
passed it to the queen. The lAtter, signifying 
that she was much pleased with it, gave it again 
to the king, who sent it back to the captain, 
with the request that he would throw it first into 
the flames in his name, “when the Jews were 
burning.” This duty performed, the “soldiers” 
marched to the burning-place, deposited their 
fagots, and separated. 

The next day “the procession of the crosses ” 
took place. The line was formed with the high 
sheriff in front, at the Chapel of St. Mary of 
Aragon. All the orders of the Church were 
represented in the ranks, and several noblemen, 
with their dependents, joined in the march. A 
white cross and a green cross were carried by 
persons designated for the purpose, and gave 
name to the ceremony. On the night of the 
2gth of June (prisoners were always smuggled 
into prison at night), heavily guarded, gagged, 
and manacled, the eighty-eight victims, who 
had been selected from the prisons at Toledo 
to grace the morrow’s festival, were silently 
brought into the city, and placed in the com- 
mon jail, near the barning-place. The chief 
inquisitor of Madrid, soon after their arrival, 
visited them in their cells, and briefly informed 
them for what purpose they were brought to 
the capital. Twenty-three of them were to be 
burned, and two Dominicans were left with 
each to offer consolation, and to exhort to peni- 
tence. Wine and food were provided for all 
the priscners, to put them in good heart, and it 
was announced that the inquisitors would re- 
main all night in a separate room, to receive 
the submission of any who might desire to be 
reconciled to the Church. Two women suc- 
cumbed to the influence of the priests, and, con- 
trary to general usage, were permitted to live. 

The day fixed for the auto was Sunday. The 
sun had not appeared before thousands from 
the country round about, and from distant 
towns, began to pour into the city. A corps 
of men were stationed at the Plaza to keep a 
passage way open, and to preserve order. The 
prisoners who were to be burned were provided 








with corozas, on which were painted red flames 
and black devils, and with a covering for the 
breast and back, similarly pictured. At an 
early hour the march of death was formed. 
The “soldiers of the Faith” led the way, open- 
ing with their lances a lane through the dense 
masses of people. Next came a cross veiled in 
black, followed by twelve priests, clothed in 
white surplices, signifying innocence; thirty- 
four strong men; ten parties of men, carrying 
ten coffins, containing the dead bodies of here- 
tics to be burned; sixty-five prisoners, classed 
as penitents, twenty-one condemned to be 
burned, and inquisitors and dignitaries, both 
civil and ecclesiastical. When all were in their 
proper places in the theater, the inquisitor- 
general left his throne, ascended to the royal 
balcony, and administered a formal oath to the 
king to persecute heretics and sustain the Holy 
Office. Then, returning to the altar, he- said 
mass. A long and stringent oath was read to 
the audience, who responded with an amen. A 
friar then mounted the pulpit, and delivered a 
long sermon on the text usually employed, 
“ Arise, O Lord, and let thine enemies be scat- 
tered.” In concluding, he congratulated the 
Inquisition “for putting to death those horrid 
enemies of God whom we behold in this the- 
ater; some by taking away the life of their 
errors, so reconciling them to our Holy Faith 
by the acknowledgment of those errors ; others 
by condemning them to the fire for their ob- 
stinacy, where, losing their bodily life, their 
stubborn souls will immediately go to burn in 
the fire of hell, so that God will be avenged 
of his greatest enemies; others, admonished 
by this warning, the Holy Tribunal abiding 
glorious, are confirmed, and more and more 
deeply rooted in the faith, which, accompanied 
with good works and grace, shall be a sure 
pledge of glory.” The inquisitor-general next 
rung a bell, and the sentences were read. Of 
those condemned to death, a man and a woman 
signified their submission to the Church, and 
had their punishment commuted to imprison- 
ment for life. Nineteen were now left to die. 
At a signal from the presiding officer, they were 
quickly brought to the platform. Iron collars 
were put on their necks, and they were fast- 
ened to the stake by means of a hook. The 
victims were then covered with combustibles, 
and the torches applied; the whole operation 
lasting but a few minutes. The immense au- 
dience remained until a late hour at night, spec- 
tators of the terrible scene. The king retired 
at half-past nine, when there were no longer 
any visible signs of life. Men watched the 
fires until half-past nine next morning. 
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The ashes were covered with earth, and lay 
undisturbed until 1869, when some workmen 
digging on the spot, found iron collars and hu- 
man bones. Much excitement was caused by 
the discovery, and a discussion sprang up as 
to whether these were not the remains of an 
auto. \t was denied that an “ Act of the Faith” 
was ever celebrated in Madrid; but Dr. Rule 
searched the records, and unearthed a manu- 
script of De Olmo, who furnished the plan for 
the theater, containing an account of the “Act” 
above described. It is conjectured that the ten 
dead bodies burned on that occasion were not 
placed directly over the flames, but alongside 
of them, and were not wholly consumed. 

The power of the Inquisition in Spain began 
to wane at the opening of the eighteenth cent- 
ury, although it was not abolished until 1812. 
There was then an interval of two years of rest 
to the people, at the end of which the institu- 
tion was restored. In 1820, the “ Tribunal of 
Faith,” a milder form of persecution, in which 
the civil courts were empowered to review and 
revise the sentences of ecclesiastical tribunals, 
was substituted for it. The Inquisition en- 
countered serious obstacles in the last two cent- 
uries. The greatest of these was in the print- 
ing-press, through the agency of which light 
and knowledge were so generally diffused that 
an institution which cou'd only flourish in dark- 
ness and ignorance must inevitably fall. The 
Roman Catholic Church has bitterly fought the 
growth of the spirit of religious tolerance, and it 
persistently kept up its war against heretics in 
Spain until the “ Tribunal of Faith” was over- 
thrown in the Revolution of 1868. Llorente, a 
high authority, estimates that from the establish- 
meht of the Inquisition until 1809, 31,912 per- 
sons were burned at the stake, 17,659 burned in 
effigy, and 241,450 punished as penitents ; mak- 
ing a total of 341,021. The number of victims in 
France, Italy, Portugal, India, and the Nether- 
lands, can never be known. 

We have but a glimpse of the doings of the 
Inquisition in India. It was established at 
Goa in 1560, about fifty years after the eastern 
coast of India fell into the hands of the Portu- 
guese. Here the power of the inquisitors was 
all-controlling. They were too far from Rome 
to come under the eye of the Popes, and the 
Government at Lisbon was only too glad to for- 
ward any scheme for the extirpation of heresy. 
M. Dellon, a Frenchman, who was sojourning 
at Damaun, passed through a trying ordeal at 
Goa, and was fortunate enough to escape death, 
and give to the world a narrative of what he 
saw and suffered. He was arrested and thrown 
into a prison at Damaun, which was full of vic- 








tims, who fared so badly that many died of 
Starvation and disease. When he arrived at 
Goa, he was temporarily put in the archbishop’s 
prison, while that of the Holy Office was being 
made ready. He describes the place as “the 
most filthy, the most dark, and the most horri- 
ble” of any place of imprisonment he ever saw. 
After a brief delay, his manacles were knocked 
off, and he was taken before the inquisitor. 
He fell upon his knees, and, with tears, begged 
for his release; but his supplications fell upon 
unheeding ears. He was then removed; his 
valuables and clothes taken from him, and he 
was thrust into a small, dark cell. There was 
no opening for light or air, and the prisoner 
soon began to feel a sense of suffocation; but 
enough fresh air was provided every morning 
to prevent death. At the end of two weeks he 
was granted another audience, at which he re- 
lated all the trivial things he could remember 
to have said. This was all taken down in the 
form of a confession; and he swore to it, and 
signed it. But all this did not satisfy his tor- 
mentor, who exhorted him to confess a//, and 
he would be treated with mercy. He was again 
returned to his cell, and became so disheartened 
that he tried to starve himself to death; but 
food was forced on him. He spent a month 
thus in an agony of despair, and another fruit- 
less audience was had. His despair then in- 
creased to a frenzy, and he tried to bleed him- 
self to death. Discovery again thwarted his 
purpose on the eve of its accomplishment. A 
negro was sent to share his solitude, but was 
removed at the end of five months. Suicide 
was again attempted, but death fled from him. 
He was now so weak that he could not stand 
or sit. In this condition he was carried before 
the inquisitor, and laid upon the floor. All the 
consolation he got from this interview was in 
bitter reproaches and heavy irons. Under this 
treatment he raved liked a madman, and the 
fetters were removed. At other conferences 
with the inquisitor, he reasoned calmly with 
him, and was surprised at the ignorance he ex- 
hibited. He had never heard the passage, 
“Except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, he can not enter into the kingdom of 
God.” M. Dellon remained in duress until the 
next general “Act” was celebrated, when for 
the first time he learned, by the sentence pro- 
nounced against him, that he was charged with 
calling an ivory crucifix “a piece of ivory,” 
speaking against the Inquisition, and, worse 
still, harboring an ill intention. His property 
was confiscated, he was banished from India, 
and sent to Lisbon to serve five years in the 
galleys. Before the end of this term his friends 
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who by some means had heard of his punish- 
ment, procured his release. 

Before the Popes acquired temporal sover- 
eignty, civil prisons were used for the confine- 
ment of heretics ; but subsequent to that acqui- 
sition, the Holy Office built its own prisons, and 
exercised exclusive control of them. What 
dark deeds were done in them, the world will 
never know. The recital of them would doubt- 
less be too horrible for human ears. The emi- 
nent Father Gavazzi has told us quite enough 
of the prisons of the Holy Office in Rome, 
which he saw in 1849, during the time of the 
flight of Pius IX from the city. In a private 
letter to Dr. Rule, he gives the following descrip- 
tion of what he saw: 

He found, between the great judgment-hall 
and the luxurious apartment of the chief jailor, 
“a deep trap—a shaft opening into the vaults 
under the Inquisition. As soon as the so-called 
criminal had confessed his offense, the second 
keeper, who is always a Dominican, sent him 
to the father commissary to receive a relaxation 
of his punishment. With hope of pardon, the 
confessed culprit would go toward the apart- 
ment of the holy inquisitor; but in the act of 
setting foot at its entrance, the trap opened, and 
the world of the living heard no more of him. 
I examined some of the earth found in the pit 
below this trap; it was a compost of common 
earth, rottenness, ashes, and human hair, fetid 
to the smell, and horrible to the sight and thought 
of the beholder. . . . You descend into the 
vaults by very narrow stairs. A narrow corri- 
dor leads you to the several cells, which, for 
smallness and for stench, are a hundred times 
more horrilfle than the dens of lions and tigers 
in the Coliseum. Wandering in this labyrinth 
of most fearful prisons, which may be called 
‘graves for the living,’ 1 came to a cell full of 
skeletons, without skulls, buried in lime.” The 
skulls had been gathered together in hampers 
by previous visitors. Father Gavazzi finds only 
one explanation which is not “improbable and 
unnatural.” It is this: 

“The condemned were immersed in a bath of 
slaked lime, gradually filled up to their necks. 
The lime, by little and little, inclosed the suffer- 
ers, or walled them upalive. The torment was 
extreme, but slow. As the lime rose higher and 
higher, the respiration of the victims became 
more and more painful, because more difficult. 
So that what with the suffocation of the smoke 
and the anguish of a compressed breathing, they 
died in a manner most horrible and desperate. 
Some time after their death, their heads would 
naturally separate from the bodies, and roll away 
into the hollows left by the shrinking’ lime.” 








“The ministry of Peter,” said Cardinal Bo- 
ronius to Paul V, “is twofold—to feed and to 
kill. For the Lord said to him, ‘ Feed my sheep;’ 
and he also heard a voice from heaven, saying, 
‘Kill and eat.’ To feed sheep is to take care 
of obedient, faithful Christians, who, in meek- 
ness, humility, and piety, show themselves to 
be sheep and lambs.” But when Peter has to 
do with “lions, and other wild, refractory, and 
troublesome beasts,” he ‘is commanded to kil] 
them.” This was the logic of the directors of 
the Inquisition. They understood that their 
mission was to slay, and claimed authority over 
all men, of whatever class or position, in Church 
or State. No one was safe from their avenging 
zeal. They did not hesitate to degrade and 
punish the highest officers in their own Church 
if their course showed any deviations from 
Romish customs and doctrines. Archbishop 
Carranza, of Toledo, one of the earliest and least 
barbarous of the inquisitors in Spain, lost his 
see, and languished seventeen years in prison, 
for being too lenient in dealing with heretics, 
and expressing the opinion that mercy ought to 
be shown them. Archbishop de Dominis of 
Spalatro, Italy, had a strong leaning toward 
Protestantism. He was degraded from his of- 
fice, spent his last days in disgrace, and after 
death, his body and books were burned. Don 
Jaime, Jufante of Navarre, was found guilty of 
sheltering a heretic, and submitted to be whipped 
all around the church, with rods. Ignatius Loy- 
ola, founder of the Order of Jesus, fell under 
the suspicion of the Holy Office, and was im- 
prisoned. An examination did not wholly con- 
vince the inquisitors that there was not some 
taint of heresy about him. But the Church had 
important work for this man to do, and he was 
not afterward molested. A Pope even, Inno- 
cent XI, submitted to be questioned by the 
Holy Office. He had favored Molinos, author 
of the doctrine of Quietism, who was declared 
a heresiarch, and subsequently burned at the 
stake, and it was feared that his Holiness was 
not free from heresy. The inquisitors pro- 
ceeded to his palace and examined him as Ben- 
edetto Odescalchi, he laying aside for the mo- 
ment the character of Pope. The result of the 
inquiry was not made known. 

Very insignificant acts or words often sub- 
jected persons to inquisitorial prosecution. A 
woman was severely punished for receiving a 
pin from a heretic. 1f a new Christian (a con- 
verted Jew) turned his face to the wall when in 
the agony of death, or was heard mumbling, the 
inquisitors proceeded against him as an apos- 
tate. Those who refused to kneel while “the 
host” passed in the street, never escaped 
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punishment. On one occasion a trained horse 
which had been taught to handle playing cards, 
fell under the suspicion of heresy, and was act- 
ually condemned and burned alive! A young 
merchant, hurrying to his business, passed a 
beggar who offered him a dirty crucifix to kiss, 
as was their custom. He pressed on without 
noticing it, and shortly after was delated to the 
Holy Office. For this offense, a terrible pen- 
ance was imposed on him, the nature of which 
he was bound under oath not to divulge. 

Although the majority of the victims of the 
Inquisition were men, there were many women 
and young girls who languished in prisons or 
suffered at the stake. Dr. Geddes, who saw 
much of them, wrote feelingly of their hard- 
ships and appearance: “And how airy and 
beautiful soever these young ladies are when 
they are first arrested by a familiar, they do, 
one and all, in the procession of the Act of the 
Faith, either stalk like so many walking ghosts ; 
or, if they are carried, as they are pretty often, 
they lock like so many alabaster statues carried 
upon hand-barrows; there is nothing of color 
or of life to be seen in their lips, nor about their 
eyes, which are commonly shut close by reason 
of their not being able to endure the light after 
having been so long in darkness; the young 
women’s countenances being commonly so much 
changed from what they were,” that, as they 
appear in the procession, “they are not cer- 
tainly known by their nearest relations and most 
intimate acquaintance.” Women, as well as 
men, were put to torture to induce them to con- 
fess; and there are instances on record of such 
brutal cruelty exercised toward refined and in- 
telligent ladies, that the bare recital of them is 
almost sufficient to curdle one’s blood. 

There were but few men brave enough to lift 
their voices against the practices of the Church 
in the days of the Inquisition. It was little 
short of recklessness to do so, for certain death 
was the consequence. In 1581, Richard Atkins 
left his home in England, and traveled to Rome 
expressly to “inform the proud antichrist” 
that he was robbing God of his honor, and fill- 
ing the world with blasphemies. He vehemently 
denounced the idolatries which, he said, were 
defiling the Church. He soon found himself 
in prison. For some unexplained reason, he 
was shortly after set at liberty. He then went 
to St. Peter’s Church, and when the priest ele- 
vated the host and called on the audience to 
adore it, Atkins made his way to the altar, and 
struck the chalice to the floor. A great uproar 
followed, in the midst of which he was arrested, 
beaten, and dragged to prison. Of course, his 
heresy was sufficiently established, and he was 





condemned to die. He was stripped from the 
waist upward, and seated on a donkey. A crowd 
of people accompanied him to the burning- 
place, and, as he rode along, four men, with 
burning torches, frequently applied them to his 
body. He spoke to the people all the way to 
the stake, exhorting them to save their souls. 
At the post of death, his sufferings were pro- 
longed as much as possible; but he showed no 
sign of pain, and died with a vision of God 
seated in “majesty and mercy ready to receive 
him into eternal rest.” A few years later, an- 
other Englishman met a more horrible fate. He 
saw the host in procession, and was so filled 
with indignation and amazement, “that he 
knocked the pyx out of the hand of the priest 
who'carried it, exclaiming that it was an idol.” 
His hand was cut off, his tongue plucked out, 
and his body scorched with blazing torches. He 
was then burned at the stake. 

In 1552, Wm. Gardiner committed the same 
offense in a church in Lisbon, where a cardinal 
was Officiating, in the presence of the king. 
He knocked the chalice out of the cardinal’s 
hand, and trampled the cake under his feet. A 
great outcry was made, and Gardiner would 
have been instantly killed; but the king gave 
orders to save his life. He spoke in defense 
of the act before his majesty, and assured him 
he meant no reproach to him, but his con- 
science impelied him to do it for the salvation 
of the people. The king, believing that others 
had incited him to commit the deed, arrested 
all the Englishmen in Lisbon, and put Gardiner 
to torture to compel him to confess; but he 
steadily refused to implicate others, and said 
that he only was responsible for what he had 
done. He was taken to the market-place, and 
his right-hand was chopped off, which he took 
up with his left and kissed. The remaining 
hand was then severed, and Gardiner was com- 
mitted to the flames. His torment was ter- 
rible; but, “for all that, he continued in con- 
stant spirit, and the more terribly he burned 
the more vehemently he prayed.” 

Inquisitors who made themselves particu- 
larly odious by the most rigorous persecution, 
were often in danger of assassination. Besides, 
many of them were great cowards ; so they all 
generally kept themselves well protected. Tor- 
quemada, the first Inquisitor-General of Spain, 
was always attended by a body-guard of two 
hundred and fifty men. They also hedged 
themselves about with the most stringent laws, 
so that none might speak against an inquisitor, 
or “look ill upon” him, under penalty of death. 
All of them probably carried weapons of de- 
fense; and some, as we learn by the case 
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of Pedro de Arbues, wore coats of mail. Pedro 
was one of the first inquisitors in Spain, and 
seems to have done his duty thoroughly. One 
day, when he started for the chapel to say 
matins, encased in a full suit of armor, in- 
cluding a steel skull-cap, and carrying in his 
hand a bludgeon, he was stealthily followed by 
two men who had felt heavily his persecuting 
hand. They entered the chapel behind him, 
and, waiting until he laid aside his weapon, 
they quietly approached him, and, while he was 
kneeling, quickly dealt him two heavy blows on 
the back part of the head, and left him in 
a dying condition. The place where Pedro 
drew his last breath was declared holy ground, 
and a tablet was erected in his memory. Pius 
1X very recently canonized him; and Pedro’s 
name now stands on the lists of the saints. 





A CONVERSATION OUT OF DOORS. 


BY MARY 5S. ROBINSON. 


f E are three friends; the professor, the 
college preacher, and 1, Juventus, a stu- 
dent, who, after divers struggles with 

fortune, or with the lack of fortune, am now 

nearing the verge of a seven-years’ tutelage 
with these kindest and best of instructors. 

How it came about that I should become asso- 

ciated outside the lecture-room and chapel with 

men so eminent for wisdom and excellence, I 

hardly know, unless that, being straitened by 

the leanness of my purse, and hence debarred 
from the clubs and other expensive recreations 
of the “men,” if not primarily kept from them by 

a natural shyness, I chose a solitary walk for 

my daily exercise—a road-way that, by most for- 

tunate chance, was also chosen by our revered 

Emeritus, four years ago; he then being threat- 

ened with cerebral paralysis, compelled to give 

up work, and to walk a given number of hours 
daily. At first, his walk also was solitary; but 
finding that his brain persisted in engaging it- 
self with his uncompleted task—*“ A History of 
the Primal Religion and its Ancient Corrup- 
tions”—he would detain me in my more rapid 
gait by desultory converse on lighter topics, 
and finding my discourse none too weighty for 
his attention, he won the doctor’s permission 
for thus much of humble companionship, there- 

by conferring an advantage to myself that I 

shall always regard with pleasure and gratitude. 

Santus, the preacher, is a close friend of the pro- 

fessor, for his work’s sake and for other reasons, 

and sometimes attends the invalid; but more 
often comes to meet us on the homeward way, 
as his hours of relaxation do not begin with our 








————. 
own. And as these walks and talks have been 
habitual with us through all weathers for nearly 
four years, we are known in college circles as 
the “Trio of the Retired Walk.” In reality we 
are two philosophers, accompanied by a “school” 
of one pupil; or three philomaths, as my friends 
would say, who, in their hours of recreation, 
entertain themselves with discourse that is not 
always methodical, and, to myself at least, never 
quite unprofitable. 

Last week, when our honored Emeritus and 
myself turned from the stir of the town into 
this lime-tree bordered road, the sun glanced 
brilliantly over meadow and orchard, the air 
was redolent and stimulating, the birds sang 
with a rapture that only birds can know on such 
a day. When we had improvised preludes of 
admiration and touched them to a sfaccato with 
exclamation-points on the aspect of all things 
about us, the professor remarked in his strain 
of mild enthusiasm : 

“Every object that meets the eye, Juventus, 
opens up the Infinite before us. A day like 
this, for example—what a folio might one com- 
plete from descriptions of such in literature, 
and still have room for countless variations on 
the theme! for, as no two days are precisely 
alike, so no two pictures or descriptions will be 
the same; and thus the impression goes on mul- 
tiplying ad infinitum.” 

“True,” I answered, “yet if you would have 
something admirable in its way, breathing the 
vigor of the morning air, burning with the elec- 
tric brightness of the early sun, I would take 
Browning’s lines, to the exclusion of all other 
depictings of the aurora.” I repeated then, as 
nearly as I could recall it, that fine opening: 


“DAY. 


“ Faster, and more fast, 
O’er night’s brim, day boils at last ; 
Boils pure gold o’er the cloud-cup’s brim, 
Where spurting and suppressed it lay; 
For not a froth-flake touched the rim 
Of yonder gap in the solid gray 
Of the eastern cloud, an hour away ; 
But forth one wavelet, then another curled, 
‘Till the whole sunrise, not to be suppressed, 
Rose, reddened, and its seething breast 
Flickered in bounds, grew gold, then overflowed the world. 
‘ ‘Thy long. blue hours serenely flowing, 
Whence earth, we feel, gets steady help and good ; 
‘Thy fitful sunshine minutes coming, going, 
In which earth turns from work in gamesome mood,— 
All shall be mine.” 


“A graphic description,” observed Emeritus, 
“though not entirely admirable, to my percep- 
tion. The simile of the sunlight boiling over as 
from a caldron is a questionable one, and it is 
not coherently maintained ; for, save of a fowl or 
some other small game, you could not well af- 
firm of any thing, in such case, that its seething 
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breast flickered in bounds.” I was*somewhat 
stirred, not the less because, Emeritus’ objection 
was a valid one, though as a rule I do not ac- 
cept implicitly his judgments of poetry. 

“ At least, then,” I replied, “we may enjoy it 
as we do much of Shakespeare—for its inherent 
power and beauty, apart from some obvious in- 
accuracies. It brings to mind another, from 
one of our own writers,”* I added, “that is 
equally characteristic, more complete, and per- 
haps less open to criticism.” Emeritus lifted 
his brows inquiringly, and I began: 

“ To-day the atmosphere is replete and reflu- 
ent with vital force. Vigor and joy are in it in 
such excess as to pulse through it, and every- 
where exude ; for there are healths and tempers 
of the air as variable as any in the human frame. 
. « « There is a deep hush of inanimate na- 
ture as a background, relieved by the vivid joy 
of animate existence every-where astir. The 
rustle of leafage ¢s just enough to fan the land- 
scape torepose. . . Flies sun themselves 
and dress their wings with their feet in a more 
careful toilet, as if for a festival and banquet, in 
disdain of cobwebbed corners, as myths of the 
past, and defiance of all spiders, once for all, and 
forevermore. . . . Cattle in clover-fields take 
graceful postures, as if of purpose to make an ar- 
tistic group;, not all feeding together, nor yet 
straggling apart, but one cropping the shortest 
grass, close to the roots, with sweet musical 
munches ; another lying down and looking on as 
if regaled with the contentment of her kindred 
kine.” Here I paused to recollect another frag- 
ment; Emeritus, in the interval, musing on the 
recital, and again lifting his brows. 

“The beach basks at low-tide, fringing itself 
with sea-weed. The bay-breast swells lan- 
guidly ; but, with all its depths, heaving at once 
in a single, tranquil motion, like a deep, full 
heart, wherein the vehemence of agitation has 
subsided to the profound gentleness of self- 
communing. Rare and lisping plashes lip the 
shore, like sober second thoughts, which should 
say: ‘Calmness confirms what clamor shouted. 
The depths have indeed uttered their voice, 
deep calling unto deep. But now hush and 
ponder it. Amen and amen.’ A lull is upon 
the shore, even as when a temple that had re- 
sounded with the anthem, and reverberated 
with the organ-peal, settling to rest under the 
parting benediction, and at the departing tread, 
seems now to hold all the truth that had been 
uttered, and all the praise that had been sung, 
within the clasp of its own serenity.” 





*“Ultrama ; or, The Hidden Hamlet.” By Rev. Hugh Smith 
Carpenter (Eugene Authwise). 





“That is admirable word-painting,” com- 
mented my friend, as I gathered breath. “It 
presents to us—like any other fine picture—not 
merely the details, the aspect, but the full serene 
soul of the scene. You have a memory for such 
things, Juventus. Let me add to your sonorous 
quotations all I have at command on the theme, 
a verse or two expressing well enough a feeling 
that we all share when wrought upon by the ef- 
fluence of an American day, such as this ; albeit 
the lines were first sung in an austerer air, and 
in a harsher speech than ours : 

“ * Thou fragrant golden day of Spring! 
‘Thou source of deep delight ! 


If e’er my song rose full and free, 
It now should wing its flight. 


Vet, wherefore, at a time like this, 
Should I at labor stay? 

The season is high festival ; 
Then let me rest and pray.’* 

“Tn recreative hours, the converse touches 
upon topics only long enough to extract some 
sense or sweetness from each one, as a bee flits 
among flowers, not caring, apparently, to despoil 
any single cell of all its treasure; yet, as we 
stretched some furlongs between the town and 
the radiant landscape about us, we became in- 
creasingly sensible of the jocund splendor of 
this day, and lapsed from our comments upon 
it, by imperceptible degrees alone.” 

“Do you recall, Juventus,” ‘asked the profes- 
sor, “ what you were reading me latterly of man’s 
relation to the whole material universe—of all 
things being made for the enriching and adorn- 
ing of his life? Such, at least, was the inference 
of the page I have in mind. The statement is 
no new one. Good Herbert, of laureled and 
holy memory, uttered it two centuries ago in his 
quaint poesy : 

* He is in little all the sphere.’ 
And again: 
‘For us the winds do blow; 
The earth doth rest, heav’n move, and fountains flow ; 
Nothing we see but means our good, 
As our delight or as our treasure ; 


The whole is either our cupboard of food, 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 


The stars lure us to bed; 
Night draws the curtain which the sun withdraws. 
Music and light attend our head, 
All things unto our flesh are kind 
In their descent and being; to our mind 
In their ascent and cause.’ 


And the next verse closes, as I remember, with: 
* Man is one world, and hath another to attend him.’ 
A day like this confirms the truth of asser- 


tions such as these, so specific are each of its 
properties upon a man’s nature,” he continued, 





*** A Song of Spring,” Ludwig Uhland. 
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“ The hues of turf and sky are accurately ad- 
justed to his eye ; the air vibrates invigoratingly 
along his nerves, and stirs his spirits to happy 
motions ; all its sounds are attuned to his ears ; 
even the pressure of the earth against his feet 
is agreeable and significant. He is made to 
recognize thereby his kinship with the material 
world, his connection with, his dependence on, 
that from which he derives sustenance and sup- 
port. He can not so much as move without 
touching familiarly and somewhat fondly the 
earth-power that he is a part of and one with, 
in truth.” 

“ But a day of storm, of whirlwind, and ship- 
wreck imposes some doubts concerning such an 
ultimate,” I responded. “ Moreover, they who 
study the earth, either in part or as a whole, differ 
widely in their conclusions as to its design. One 
of the most eminent naturalists of our time, Al- 
fred Russell Wallace, is of the opinion that this 
planet is made quite as much for the development 
of an incalculable amount of life among the lower 
orders as for the human species. If I understand 
him aright, he deplores the invasion of certain 
islands, the Aru and others, by civilization, since 
it will inevitably cause the extinction of many 
happy and beautiful creatures; among others, 
of that varied and most exquisite of all species— 
unless we may except the human—the bird of 
paradise. He distinctly declares that all living 
things were not made for man; that many of 
them have no relation to him; that the cycle 
of their existence has gone on independently 
of his, and is jarred or broken by the advances 
in his race ; that their happiness, their loves and 
hates, their struggles for existence, their vigor- 
ous life and early death, are related solely to their 
own well-being and perpetuation, without any 
reference to mankind, and limited only by the 
equal well-being and perpetuation of the num- 
berless other organisms with which each is 
more or less intimately connected.” 

“Both postulates assert the truth,” rejoined 
Emeritus. “ For we know that throughout un- 
numbered ages the earth sheltered and nourished 
the lower orders of life alone; and this very day 
that you and I find so delightful, is sharing its be- 
neficent influence with every living thing that the 
sun shines on. Therein lies the wholecase. Your 
naturalist, devoted to his animals, affirms that 
the earth was made for them—a partial state- 
ment. Your student of man, or anthropologist, 
absorbed with his subject, asserts that the earth 
is made for him. We accept both assertions in 
one general inclusive statement: the earth is 
made for the lower orders and for the human 
order ; but as all things terrestrial are, or are to 
be, subject to this last, it is made directly for 








him, indirectly for them ; primarily, in reference 
to cause, for him ; secondarily, for them.” 
“That remark of yours,” I added, after the 
momentary reflection we often accord to one 
another’s utterances, “that every aspect and 
every object opens the infinite before us, led 
me to recur to some of my perplexed musings 
on the mystery of life—a secret as unfathom- 
able as this we have spoken of—as the universe, 
and as the Originator of life. In truth, what 
are we but creatures with finite powers, set 
in surroundings of the infinite? And who is 
there among the wise in all the schools that 
can more satisfactorily define human beings 
and human life?) Whichever way we turn, our 
thought can touch nothing that does not baffle 
thought; for all that is revealed to us is a man- 
ifestation of the thought of God; and, con- 
templating it, we can but exclaim with the 
marveling observer of old: ‘Thy thoughts are 
very deep. Such knowledge is too wonderful 
for me.’ The smallest animate atom, the in- 
visible infusorium, nay, the smallest inanimate 
atom, covers in its cell an impenetrable mys- 
tery. How much more, then, the intricate, im- 
mortal life of a soul! For myself, I can not 
clearly comprehend the mood of those who, in 
view of the brevity and fickieness of human 
life, speak of it with contempt, and descant on 
the littleness and the vanity of man. Such 
asseverations are to be taken, confessedly, with 
a very partial and qualified significance. The 
great powers in Nature, the sun, the sea, the 
mountains, the thunder—these, by a certain 
limited comparison, are mightier or more du- 
rable than we—yet such comparison is neither 
complete nor just in its last analysis. The fact 
that man has power over so many of these 
natural and stupendous forces ; that the stars 
are made to serve him as guides to point his 
paths ; that he discerns the secret of the sun, 
a secret hidden in an ineffable blaze of glory; 
that he compels that mighty orb to do the work of 
an artisan, while he, the human master, directs 
the task, even as a foreman standing by an ap- 
prentice directs and finally touches to com- 
pletion the youth’s handiwork; that he can 
fathom the sea, and girdle it with potent bands, 
sending his unspoken thought athwart its 
measureless abysses; that the mountains are 
made to range themselves as mighty walls to 
inclose his wide domains, and raise their rugged 
fronts as screens to shield him from the winds, 
whose wide-sweeping fierceness else might «e- 
stroy him; nay, more: that not in our Western 
realms alone, where the art of man complements 
their purpose, but over all the globe, they serve 
as vast natural reservoirs, irrigating and fruc- 
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tifying the plains and uplands that he tills, and 
whereon he builds his home; that he can wield 
the thunder-bolt like the mythic Zeus ; can fore- 
see the storm a thousand miles away, and pre- 
pare for its encounter; that even now he is 
reaching out his arm to hold the whirlwind as 
with a bridle, while he courses through the 
heavens upon its wings; that he has traced 
the lines of the earthquake and the volcano, 
and searches for their occult laws. All this 
goes to prove that the master is above his 
servant, and that all he 
‘Does not think or feel is naught— 

The wash and the liquor that o’erbrims the cup, 

Called man, and runs to waste adown his side,— 

Perchance to feed a cataract; who cares?’ 
The mystery and the possibilities of the 
briefe-t, shallowest human life, when we re- 
member its capacity for spiritual growth and 
for immortality, invest it with dignity. In all 
debasement and loss, the fact still stands, we 
are made a little lower than God (for so reads 
the passage in its original Hebrew), and are 
crowned with glory and honor. Nay, more: 
the Infinite One, according to the prevailing 
acceptance of Scripture and the belief based 
upon it, has for ever exalted this nature and 
life of ours by taking it upon himself. What, 
then, can be more sacred, more awful, than a 
human soul?” 

We had reached the stone walls of the farm, 
where it was our wont to turn homeward, and 
leaned for an interval of rest upon the long 
gate that was closed across the approaches to 
house and barn, The swallows, wheeling in 
beautiful parabolas overhead; the cheerful do- 
mestic noises of the fowls; the rosy daughter 
of the house, who in hospitable custom, and 
with shy but smiling greeting, came, bearing 
pitcher and tumbler to refresh us with a draught 
of milk,—these, for the moment, were more 
restful and grateful objects for our consider- 
ation than the stupendous powers of nature 
we had talked of; and, in defiance of the natu- 
ralist’s opinion, they disposed us to accept, 
without debate or question, the mild attractions 
and benignities of civilization. 





A VISIT TO A PHILOSOPHER. 


BY PROFESSOR J. P. LACROIX, 


E were at Geneva. M. Ernest Naville 
was on the mountains of Savoy. Cir- 
cumstances had made us epistolarily ac- 
quainted. Last year he had kindly invited us 
tocome and see him. This year I held in my 
hand a fresh letter to the same effect, describing 











minutely the route I should take, and asking 
me to call on the concierge of his house in Ge- 
neva for more specific direction. 

The letter put me into perplexity. My habit- 
ual modesty, my extreme reverence for great 
men, make me very loth to intrude myself upon 
their attention or time. But the present case 
seemed an exceptional one. The evident real 
sincerity of the invitation, the cordial frankness 
of its tone, precluded all thought that my actual 
visit could be taken as an intrusion. And yet 
I hesitated. To appear in the presence of one 
of the acknowledged greatest men of the age— 
one whose eloquence reminds of Cousin, whose 
Christian insight pales not before Pascal; one 
whose name is atready classic, and whose works 
are translated into all languages, not excepting 
Russian and modern Greek,—my heart palpi- 
tated at the thought! And yet the attractive 
phase of the matter was not inconsiderable. 
To see a real live philosopher, to speak with 
him personally, to be conscious that he knew 
of me, to hear his direct utterances on great 
questions of the day, and especially to see him, 
unofficially, in the privacy of his mountain-life 
domesticity, was an experience which I much 
coveted. 

My modesty was overcome, and I took cour- 
age to accept the invitation. Calling on the 
concierge for details, I arranged to make the visit 
within a single day’s absence from Geneva, and 
sent M. Naville (as he had requested) notice of 
day and hour. The philosopher’s home in Ge- 
neva is quite different from that of Diogenes. 
The Cours des Bastions is the finest suburban 
street of the city. Its amply shaded broadness 
makes it the Genevese Unter den Linden. M. 
Naville’s house is just such a mansion as one 
would anticipate for one of the first families of 
the wealthy intellectual aristocracy for which 
Geneva is noted. M. Naville’s family dates, in 
fact, from before the Reformation, and its line 
has been dotted for centuries back with illus- 
trious names. Close by the elegant house in 
the Cours des Bastions stand the chaste and 
classic-styled buildings of the ‘ Academy.” 
Here, more than thirty years ago, M. Naville 
dedicated his life to the study of Christian phi- 
losophy. Never for a single day has he grown 
dissatisfied with his choice. It is from the la- 
bors here pursued that have gone forth, from 
time to time, those justly prized classics: “The 
Philosophy of Maine de Biran,” “ The Heav- 
enly Father,” “Life Eternal,” “The Problem 
of Evil,” etc. 

Some twenty years ago, M. Noville purchased 
an estate some twelve miles south-east of Ge- 
neva, on the heights of Le Grand Saleve, a 
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considerable mountain of Savoy. Here he had 
the wild ruggedness gradually changed into com- 
fortable inhabitableness. And now, for several 
years, it has been his custom to retreat thither 
every Summer, and exchange the oppressive 
heat of the Genevese dog-days for the exhilara- 
tion of an idyllic sojourn among the mountain 
breezes. The time of his rustication is usually 
about eight weeks. 

But now for our journey itself. We took the 
earliest omnibus, and reached Monnetier, a 
waiting-place at the foot of the Saleve, about 
ten o’clock. On our way thither we crossed the 
boisterous Arve, and enjoyed a rich view of 
Mont Blanc. The passengers who alternately 
occupied the omnibus all knew very well M. 
Naville, though none had ever spoken to him. 

“He is now,” said they, “at his mountain 
‘chalet,’ known as ‘Grange Gaby.’ It will at 
present be much easier than formerly to get up 
to his cha/et[mountain-house], for he has recently 
spent twenty-thousand francs in constructing a 
carriage-road all the way down the mountain.” 

“ But is M. Naville rich ?” 

“QO yes; he owns nearly all the mountain.” 

These exaggerated words added no little to 
my curiosity and expectations. I had just re- 
cently been in the “ House of Lords,” and seen 
the magnificent bearing of several of the En- 
glish aristocracy, Lord Cairns and several full- 
powdered and wigged royal councilors included ; 
and I had no reason for doubting that I should 
meet some of the same state in the bearing 
of the Swiss philosopher. I therefore con- 
cluded to renounce my first intention of climb- 
ing the mountain on foot, and to approach M. 
Naville’s presence in the most stately way practi- 
cable ; namely, by riding upon an ass. And cir- 
cumstances seemed to favor this resolution ; for 
just as we were nearing Monnetier, a graceful, 
jauntily-hatted, olive-cheeked peasant gir! pre- 
sented herself at the omnibus door, and pleas- 
antly asked whether any body wanted an ass. 
On my learning that she had such a beast her- 
self, and on her further statement that I would 
not have to guide it myself, but that “it would 
be led for me,” I at once accepted her kind offer. 

“ But shall I saddle it with a lady’s saddle or 
a gentleman’s ?” 

Here I hesitated in my decision. I wanted 
the most stately outfit possible; but whether to 
ride sidewise, or in the usual male fashion, 
would be the more stylish, I could not tell. 

“A lady’s saddle, eh! It will be nicer, won’t 
it ?” interposed the cunning peasantess, by way 
of helping me to a decision. 

Mistaking her cunning for a personal kind- 
ness, I at once answered : 





“Yes !” and added, “ Let the beast be a nice 
and brisk one.” 

Off she went, and by the time I had swal- 
lowed a couple of glasses of fresh goat’s-milk, 
was back with the animal in question, and a 
good, broad lady’s-saddle girded upon it. After 
duly adjusting the stirrup to my foot, and giving 
the-reins into my hand, she retreated behind 
the animal, and began to let loose upon it with 
such vigorous cudgel-strokes that I positively 
trembled for the safety of my own limbs. Off 
went the ass at a sort of compromise between a 
trot and a gallop, and my heart beat high at the 
thought of how stately an appearance we must 
have made. Every thing went right until we 
drew near the ass’s stable. Here nothing but 
the very agile interposition of my fair conduct- 
ress’s cudgel saved me from being ignomin- 
iously stripped off by the low stable-door bor- 
ders, and prostrated behind the retiring beast, 
But hardly had I escaped this peril when an- 
other chagrin befell me. I had all along se- 
cretly cherished the pleasant delusion that it 
was this young peasant herself that was going 
to be my guide up the mountain. But this fair 
bubble soon burst. As we had got fairly out 
of the village, “Jacques !” she cried out, vigor- 
ously; “hurry up!” “Yes!” was the answer; 
and a moment later my entire guidance was 
handed over to a Savoyard boy of fifteen! 
Swallowing this little chagrin the best I could, 
we now began the actual march up Mount Sa- 
leve.- I had not proceeded very far, however, 
before another little bit of romance was wisped 
away. I learned from the boy-guide that he was 
not going to descend the mountain empty ; but 
that, on the contrary, the aforesaid anticipated 
girl-guide had arranged for him to call ata 
neighboring chalet, and bring down on the same 
ass an English /ady. Here, then, appeared the 
disinterestedness of the fair one’s suggestion 
that it would be nicer for me to ride upon a 
lady’s saddle. She wanted to make six francs 
instead of three, and my confidence was made 
the dupe. It therefore became now very du- 
bious, in my mind, whether it was really more 
stylish or not, for me to ride on a side-saddle 
than in the usual masculine method. To be 
just to the memory of the fair Savoyard, how- 
ever, I ought to add that I found the side-saddle, 
on the whole, very comfortable. 

My march up the Saleve, even with no better 
company than the simple peasant boy and the 
ass, was by no means devoid of interest. The 
phase of nature that opened before me was far 
from dull. The road, which M. Naville had 
made, zigzagged so serpentinely around ledge 
and precipice, that one was scarce aware of the 
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rapidity of the ascent. The shrubs were so 
freshly green, the wild-flowers so intensely yel- 
low and crimson and gold, the butterflies so 
pretty and friendly, the whole atmosphere so 
richly freighted with freshness and balm, that I 
could hardly refrain from tears of adoring thank- 
fulness. In proportion as we ascended, the air 
became more bracing; but also nature more 
economical. The toil of the peasant had, how- 
ever, turned every thing to the best account. 
Every spot level enough to offer a standing- 
place to man or beast, was turned intoa diminu- 
tive grain-field, potato-patch, or meadow. And 
the meadow-crop,—how scant it was! A peasant 
could almost carry down the mountain on his 
back at night the whole product of his day’s 
mowing and curing. As we neared the summit, 
however, the surface seemed a little more in- 
habitable. It grew leveler, and our ass breathed 
more freely. The rare shrubs, that skirted 
and bespotted the broader meadows, suggested 
something higher than a mere utilitarian spirit. 
It was evident that we were nearing the retreat 
of the sage. ' 

“ We are nearly there, are we not?” 

“Yes,” answered the boy, pointing; “ that ’s 
Grange Gaby, just up there.” 

This, however, rather surprised me; for the 
spot pointed to had any thing but a pretentious 
look. It was but a plain structure of wood, in- 
nocent of paint or whitewash. But it sat prettily 
at the foot of a romantic declivity. About it, 
and before it, lay a stretch of meadow, thickly 
dotted with refreshing arbors. Underneath 
some of them were rustic seats and gushing 
springs. And, prettier still, there sat, here and 
there, under some of them, little groups of phi- 
losophizing ladies (as I soon learned), or gossip- 
ing girls. Our first disappointment was now 
nearly removed. Perhaps this silvan natural- 
ness was, after all, more philosophic than all the 
mechanically clipped evergreens, angular flower- 
beds, or even the whole hot-house paraphernalia 
of a Versailles style of landscaping could have 
made it. 

But now it was time for us to dismount from 
our faithful ass. We had taken the precaution 
to halt and settle with our guide before fully 
arriving. We wished to avoid the almost in- 
evitable, but undignified, scene of disputing 
about the amount of gratuity proper under the 
circumstances. This scarecrow fully out of the 
way, we entered at once into the court-yard 
an dismounted. Controlling the palpitations 
of our heart as well as we could, we now ven- 
tured to rap at the philosophic door, and calmly 
await the result: 

“Is M. Naville at home ?” 





“Yes,” replied the door-maid, and asked me 
to follow her up-stairs, 

These stairs were quite unpalatial. They 
were narrow and very abrupt, and it required 
some management of the head to avoid col- 
lisions. At the head of the stairs, a little door 
admitted me into a long room, occupied by a 
long, plain pine table, surrounded with long, 
unbacked benches, and provided with various 
articles of plain furniture, the most unrural of 
which were a desk covered with the latest 
numbers of various learned reviews, and a tele- 
scope of no inconsiderable proportions. But 
this plain room was amply windowed, and the 
windows looked right off upon the broad, snow- 
draped flanks of Mont Blanc. While awaiting 
the entrance of the philosopher, our eyes fell 
upon an inscription upon the telescope, which 
explained the mystery of its presence. We read 
upon a silver plate the following words: “ Pre- 
sented to M. Ernest Naville by the citizens of 
Lausanne, as a slight token of their hearty 
thankfulness for his seven lectures on ‘The 
Problem of Evil.’” 

But now the measured descent of some one 
from a still higher stairway, which doubtless 
led toa little rural study, rendered probable the 
approach of the philosopher himself. It was 
even so. The door of the dining-room opened 
at once, and there stood before me the clearest 
head of the age which thinks in the French 
language. M. Naville is a compactly-built, 
medium-statured, fine-headed man, of perhaps 
fifty-eight, though he looks scarcely over forty. 
He is the ideal of scholarly health, and the 
only sign of age is a partial baldness. His 
dress showed as little pretension as his mountain 
chalet. A solid suit of plain gray, a starchless 
shirt, stout shoes, a heavy handkerchief-like 
cravat, and a simple silver watch, constituted 
his attire. And the man himself was as child- 
like and simple in his manners as were his 
idyllic surroundings. Utter absence of pre- 
tense, utter unreserve, perfect open-hearted- 
ness and cordiality,—such was Ernest Naville. 
One feels as much at home in his presence as in 
that of a father or brother. That this plain, 
child-like man before me, was one to whom great 
statesmen write for counsel, one whose friend- 
ship is equally prized by Protestant theologian 
and Catholic archbishop, seemed at first an 
utter mystery. A little reflection, however, soon 
dispelled it. Is it not, in fact, simply the greatest 
greatness and the highest culture that can be, 
and uniformly are, simple without rusticity, 
graceful without grimace, and great without 
stiffmess? ‘The stiff, unapproachable man is 
always either a hypocritical, hollow sham, or 
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one whose intellect is developed to the neglect 
of his social nature. 

After the formalities of drink-offering, and a 
few words of general “orientization,” M. Na- 
ville remarked that dinner would soon be 
ready; and, in the mean time, walked out with 
me, and showed me the beauties of his Summer 
retreat. In every direction went out from the 
chalet pleasant winding paths, offering at every 
turn a fresh view of the magnificent chain of 
Mont Blanc. As we passed from arbor to 
arbor, I made the acquaintance of the various 
members of the Naville family. A finer in- 
stance of gracious naturalness than Lady Na- 
ville is rarely to be met with. That the sons 
of such a family should be men of bright 
promise is only to be expected. Madame Na- 
ville has evidently been like the woman of 
“Proverbs,” whose “children arise up and call 
her blessed.” One of the sons is already a 
Professor of Church History; another is the 
permanent secretary of a scientific body in 
Paris; a third is studying for the pastorate. 

On re-entering the rural dining-room, and 
surrounding the table, all of the guests stood 
in silence a moment; whereupon the _philos- 
opher devoutly invoked the blessing of God 
upon the food before us, and upon our indi- 
vidual hearts. How natural and appropriate! 
How like M. Naville, as seen in his writings! 
Metaphysician as he is, there is nothing pur- 
poseless in his philosophizings. Every-where 
he seeks after unity, harmony, and causation. 
‘The unity he finds is the unity offered by a 
single rational Creator of the universe. The 
true harmony is a harmony with God’s will and 
purpose. The sole causation is the primitive 
causation of the creative will, and the sec- 
ondary (but also real) causation of free moral 
agents. All of his chains of thought lead to, 
and find anchorage in, God alone. Such, and 
such only, is a true philosopher. An undevout 
real philosopher is impossible. Self-styled phi- 
losophers, who are irreligious, have misnamed 
themselves. They are not philosophers; for 
they have severed the universe into fragments, 
and can assign no comprehensible cause or unity 
for the whole. They are but microscopists— 
the true philosopher is always a macroscopist. 

Our table-talk took a very miscellaneous 
range. The religious phase predominated. In 
fact, the whole atmosphere of the place seemed 
fraught with the fragrance of an intelligent 
piety. Prominent on the wall hung a portrait 
of M. Naville’s father. Under it stood, in orna- 
mental words, the expressive motto of the house: 


“Wo Glaube da Liebe, 
Wo Liebe da Friede, 





Wo Friede da Segen, 
Wo Segen da Gott, 
Wo Gott keine Noth.” 


The philosopher regretted the folly of the 
present régime at Geneva. Instead of freeing 
politics at once of its perplexed entanglement 
with religion by disestablishing the Church, 
the Government was rendering the situation 
doubly perilous by undertaking to regulate both 
Protestantism and Catholicism by doubly spe- 
cific statute laws. “This false remedy has al- 
ready,” continued he, “led to practical blunders, 
It is not without good grounds that Genevese 
Catholics are complaining of persecution. Their 
schools have been suppressed. They wanted a 
bishop; but the Government banished him. 
Thus the liberty of conscience has been pal- 
pably violated. The only solution is to retreat, 
and leave religion outside of politics.” 

M. Naville was much interested in American 
religion and politics, but especially in education, 
How we could have primary schools which did 
not teach religion, which were neither Protest- 
ant nor Catholic, he could hardly understand. 
I have found the same difficulty among edu- 
cated Scotchmen. Our method of making the 
schools strictly secular, and of looking for re- 
ligious instruction to parents and Sabbath. 
schools, seemed inadequate. How we could 
avoid the keeping up of a great army in time 
of peace was another mystery. Here in Switz- 
erland, a great part of the time of all young 
men is taken up in training them into readiness 
for soldiering. Perhaps our isolated position 
is, after all, the chief reason why we may safely 
let our militia laws fall into a dead letter, 

But we have not space to allude to half the 
points that were touched upon in our leisurely 
table-talk. When we touched upon philosophy, 
it seemed a pity that America could only sug- 
gest to M. Naville the erratic name of Emer- 
son. And yet is not this the necessity of the 
case? What original thinker does contem- 
porary America afford? Not that M. Naville 
had the least respect for the nebulous ‘jargon 
of the sage of Concord ; but, in order to men- 
tion any one at all, we had to revert to the 
only American speculatist whose name has 
any thing in the least more than a provincial 
vogue. 

As to the philosophic dinner, in which we 
were almost unconsciously indulging, it had 
nothing of the extraordinary. A good soup, 
followed by a few courses of meat and vegeta- 
bles, and climaxed with a delicate Bohemian 
glass of choice wine from the Pyrenees, consti- 
tuted its chief features. A very appropriate 
and pleasant dish was our dessert of wild straw- 
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berries gathered upon this mountain itself, and 
flavored with a little of the red wine of the 
Swiss valleys. With slight exception, the meal 
was just such a one as we would have had in 
Geneva. For these mountains of Savoy have 
little to recommend them but their bracing air 
and sweet flowers. The peasantry who inhabit 
their slopes in the Summer live on a simple 
and scanty diet, and, on the approach of Winter, 
bar to their cabins, and retreat to narrow quar- 
ters in the valleys. M. Naville has a relishable 
table, only by having his butler bring him regu- 
larly, from day to day, the substantialities of 
the Genevese market. ‘Costly comfort,” some 
may exclaim. So be it. But is it not fitting 
and appropriate? If thousands of brainless 
epicures lavish their thousands on a purposeless 
life of mere sensation, may not the virtuously 
acquired wealth of a distinguished family be 
freely used in promoting the intellectual produc- 
tiveness of its most distinguished member? And 
this wise mode of life is rendering rich interest. 
The suffocating dog-days of Geneva would soon 
dim the clear eye, and paralyze the elastic step 
which now characterize M. Naville. The fact 
is, this annual retreat to “Grange Gaby” not 
only braces up and fortifies him for his ten 
months of labor in the city, but it is a positive 
addition of two months to the work of each 
year. That little up-stairs study from which I 
heard M. Naville descend, is not a monk’s 
closet for the counting of his beads; it is a 
place for solid work. For ten or twelve years, 
the philosopher has been slowly thinking out 
and elaborating a system of Christian philoso- 
phy, which he hopes to render worthy of a life’s 
toil and the world’s gratitude. Doubtless this 
little mountain-aired study will have been the 
birthplace of many of its most brilliant pas- 
sages. Whenever this “system” may be ready, 
we are sure of one thing, that it will earnestly 
endeavor to avoid on the one hand the hitherto 
traditionally fatal Scylla of sacrificing creatural 
freedom to the laws of logical causation, and, 
on the other, the Charybdis of immolating in- 
dividual personal ty to an over-generalized an- 
ima mundi, But the completing of such a 
work requires the thought-work of years; and 
it seems very lucky for mankind that the in- 
vigorating vacations of Mont Saleve are so 
effectually preserving the youth of him whose 
life-task it is. 

After the dinner (and we could hardly tell when 
it actually did terminate, so gradually did the 
feasting of the body transitionate into a feasting 
of the soul) we spent a pleasant two hours or 
more in the most informal social intercourse im- 
aginable. Some of the guests still lingered 





around the now cleared table, in the examination 
of rare books or fresh review articles, while 
others discussed and telescoped the distant beau- 
ties of the valleys and mountains that Jay spread 
out in the sunshine before us. 

It was a most delightful occasion ; it will ever 
remain for me a fresh spot to think about. 
When the time of my departure drew near, M. 
Naville put on his rustic wool hat, and accom- 
panied me a good waydown the mountain, ex- 
plaining to me rare flowers and shrubs, and 
pointing out the varying beauties of sky and 
landscape. When I had got fairly upon my de- 
scent, the philosopher gave me a warm grasp 
of the hand, and a hearty “ Good-bye till next 
Summer !” On turning away from his presence, 
I felt that I had enjoyed one of those sacred 
seasons that come only once in a life-time; and 
in a few moments more, I found myself hope- 
fully and light-heartedly tripping down the de- 
clivitous way which my picturesquely side-sad- 
dled ass had so laborously borne me up. 





MARY SOMERVILLE.* 


BY CHAKLES W. CUSHING. 








FIRST PAPER. 
ARY FAIRFAX, afterward Mrs. Somer- 


ville, was not an unusually promising 

child, and in no sense precocious, She 
was not born in affluence, nor scarcely in rank. 
When one excels greatly, we are apt to think 
that that person must have been favored by 
peculiarly propitious circumstances, instead of 
refiecting that a will to work is the most pro- 
pitious circumstance connected with human 
destiny. 

She says of her parentage: “ My father was 
very good-looking, of a brave and noble nature, 
and a perfect gentleman both in appearance and 
character. Sent to sea as midshipman at ten 
years of age, he had very little education ; but 
he read a great deal, chiefly history and voy- 
ages. My mother was the daughter of Samuel 
Charters, Solicitor for the Customs of Scotland, 
and his wife, Christian Murray, of Kynynmont, 
whose eldest sister married the great-grandfather 
of the present Earl of Minto. My grandmother 
was exceedingly proud and stately. She made 
her children stand in her presence. My mother, 
on the contrary, was indulgent and kind, so that 
her children were perfectly at ease with her.” 
So that while she was born in a country where 
rank and affluence have great influence, she 
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Somerville ; with Selections from her Correspondence.” By her 
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could only say of her parents, “I can boast of 
their honors though not of their blood.” 

Of her birth she says: “As my mother knew 
that my father would be absent for some years, 
she accompanied him to London, though, in 
returning home, she had just time to arrive at 
the manse of Jedburgh, her sister Martha Som- 
erville’s house, where I was born on the 26th 
of December, 1780. My mother was danger- 
ously ill, and my aunt nursed me till a wet- 
nurse could be found. So I was born in the 
house of my future husband, and nursed by his 
mother—a rather singular coincidence.” 

One of Mary’s first traits of character was a 
love for pets, and particularly for birds. She 
says: “My love for birds has continued through 
life; for only two years ago, in my extreme old 
age, I lost a pet mountain-sparrow which, for 
eight years, was my constant companion ; sit- 
ting on my shoulder, pecking at my papers, and 
eating out of my mouth, and I am not ashamed 
to say I felt its accidental death very much.” 
But she continues: “I never cared for dolls, 
and had no one to play with me. I amused 
myself in the garden, which was much fre- 
quented by birds.” 

“ My mother taught me to read the Bible and 
to say my prayers morning and evening ; other- 
wise she allowed me to grow up a wild creature. 
When I was seven or eight years old, I began 
to be useful; for I pulled the fruit for preserving, 
shelled the peas and beans, fed the poultry, 
and looked after the dairy.” “My mother set 
me in due time to learn the Catechism of the 
Kirk of Scotland, and to attend the public ex- 
aminations in the kirk. This was a- severe 
trial for me; for, besides being timid and shy, I 
had a bad memory, and did not understand one 
word of the Catechism.” “When I was be- 
tween eight and nine years old, my father came 
home from sea, and was shocked to find me 
such a savage. I had not yet been taught to 
write, and, although I amused myself reading 
the ‘Arabian Nights,’ ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and 
the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ I read very badly, 
and with a strong Scotch accent.” “ My father 
at last said to my mother, ‘This kind of life 
will never do; Mary must at least know how to 
write and keep accounts.’ So, at ten years old, 
I was sent to a boarding-school, where I was 
utterly wretched.” 

She remained at this school one year, during 
which time she seems to have learned very 
little. She says: “Soon after this, I got my- 
self into a scrape by writing to my brother in 
Edinburgh that I had sent him a bank-kaot 
(note) to buy something for me. I was re- 

proached with having cost so much money in 








vain. My mother said she would have been 
contented if I had only learned to write well 
and keep accounts, which was all that a woman 
was expected to know. This passed over, and 
I was like a wild animal escaped out of a cage.” 

She was now nearly twelve years of age, and 
her time was spent rambling now upon the 
beach, when the tide was out, gathering Shells, 
and again in the fields hunting the nests of 
wild birds. Compared with the precocious little 
women of twelve whom we see nowadays, she 
was decidedly rude and unpromising. She had 
an old-maid aunt, who, after her father’s death, 
was greatly annoyed because Mary liked to 
read. She said to her mother, “I wonder you 
let Mary waste her time in reading; she never 
shews (sews) more than if she were a man.” 
Whereupon Mary was sent to the village school 
to learn plain needle-work. “I was annoyed,” 
she says, “that my turn for reading was so much 
disapproved of, and thought it unjust that 
women should have been given a desire for 
knowledge if it were wrong to acquire it.” 

At this time she had reached an age when 
the girl of to-day would have been pushed nearly 
to the completion of her education. I use the 
word completion advisedly ; for most girls whose 
education is managed in that way, have com- 
pleted it when they leave the school at fifteen 
or sixteen years of age. 

And yet thus far Mary Somerville had hardly 
taken the first step toward an acknowledged 
education. Still, to a careful observer, some- 
thing of her future might be traced even at this 
time. She was unquestionably developing in 
the order of nature. It’s a great luxury to find 
here and there one who is not forced into pre- 
mature old age by hot-bed processes, and to 
find, moreover, that an old age after nature’s . 
order is not a synonym for imbecility and in- 
efficiency. 

Her next regular instruction was from Mr, 
Reed, the village schoolmaster, who came to 
teach her for a few weeks, in the Winter even- 
ings, and taught her the use of two small globes 
which belonged to the family. Mr. Reed taught 
Navigation and Latin; ‘but these,” she says, 
“were out of the question for me. It was 
thought sufficient for the girls to learn to read 
the Bible; very few even learned writing.” 
From a south window in her bed-room and a 
north window in an adjoining closet, she used to 
study the stars with her celestial globe. 

Her early religious training was of the rigid 
Scotch type. She says: “Our minister was a 
rigid Calvinist. His sermons were very gloomy, 


_and so long that he occasionally would startle 


the congregation by calling out to some culprit, 
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‘Sit up there! how daur ye sleep i’ the kirk?’” 
The kirk was very large and quaint, and the 
people were seated according to their trades, 
and each division had a suitable motto. On 
the weavers’, which was opposite the pew where 
she sat, was a shuttle, and below it the motto, 
“ My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuitle, 
and are spent without op Fob.” “The artist,” 
she remarks, “was evidently no clerk.” And 
yet the religious training of these early years 
made an impression upon her mind which was 
seen in all her after life. 

When she was thirteen, her mother took a 
small apartment in Edinburgh, for the Winter ; 
and she was sent to a writing-school, where she 
learned to write a good hand, and studied the 
common rules of arithmetic. At this time her 
uncle gave her a piano-forte, and she began the 
study of music, to which she devoted herself 
faithfully, and in which she became quite a 
proficient. 

They very soon returned to Burntisland, the 
home of her childhood, where, she says, “I 
spent four or five hours daily at the piano ; and 
for the sake of having something to do, I taught 
myself Latin enough, from such books as we 
had, to read ‘Czsar’s Commentaries.’ I went 
that Summer on a visit to my aunt at Jedburgh, 
and, for the first time in my life, I met in my 
uncle, Dr. Somerville, with a friend who ap- 
proved of my thirst for knowledge.” She told 
him what she had been trying to do, and that 
she feared it was vain. He encouraged her by 
telling her that “in ancient times many women— 
some of them of the highest rank in England— 
had been very elegant scholars, and that he 
would read ‘Virgil’ with her if she would 
come to his study for an hour or two every 
morning before breakfast.” The months she 
spent here, she says, were among the happiest 
of her life. 

We next find her at the house of her uncle 
in Edinburgh. Here she was sent to Strange’s 
dancing-school. Her first lesson was how to 
walk and make a courtesy. “Young lady,” 
said Strange, “if you visit the queen, you must 
make three courtesies, lower, and lower, and 
lower, as you approach her. So-o-o,” leading 
her on, and making her courtesy. ‘ Now, if the 
queen were to ask you to eat a bit of mutton 
with her, what would you say?” These,sand 
such other important things, were taught her, 
though it did not seem to make much impres- 
sion upon her. 

She very early sided with the more liberal 
against all forms of oppression, whether of her 
own sex or of the poor and powerless. Her 
instincts at first and always made her a liberal; 

Vor. XXXIV. —7* 





but her education made her a believer in aris- 
tocracy. 

The next Spring her mother returned to 
Burntisland, where, in an illustrated magazine 
of fashions, at an evening party, she chanced 
to see for the first time, “ some strange-looking 
lines mixed with letters, chiefly x’s and y’s.” 
She found, on inquiry, that this was a kind of 
arithmetic called algebra, and this was all she 
could learn about it. “Unfortunately,” she 
says, “not one of our acquaintances or rela- 
tions knew any thing of science or natural his- 
tory; nor, had they done so, should I have had 
courage to ask any of them a question, for | 
should have been laughed at. I was often very 
sad and forlorn, not a hand held out to help 
me.” To proceed in the face of such obstacles 
shows a mind of the rarest quality. 

The following Summer she took a fancy to 
learn to draw, stimulated by a young lady who 
was painting miniatures. The rest of the Sum- 
mer she spent “in playing on the piano, and 
learning Greek enough to read Xenophon and 
part of Herodotus.” 

Returning to Edinburgh with her mother, 
she found that “ Nasmyth, an exceedingly good 
landscape-painter, had opened an academy for 
ladies,” and she was allowed by her mother to 
attend it. Nasmyth told a lady, that “the 
cleverest lady he ever taught was Miss Mary 
Fairfax.” In talking to the Jadies Douglas one 
day, about perspective, he said, “ You should 
study Euclid’s ‘Elements of Geometry,’ the 
foundation not only of perspective, but of as- 
tronomy and all mechanical science.” Here, 
unexpectedly, she found the information she 
wanted. 

While in Edinburgh, she had the opportunity 
of hearing Mrs. Siddons and her brother, John 
Kemble, also Charles Kemble, Young, and Ban- 
nister, and all ‘the principal actors upon the 
British stage. “It was greatly to the honor of 
the British stage,” she says, “that all the prin- 
cipal actors, men and women, were of excellent 
moral character, and much esteemed.” 

“ My mother,” she continues, “ was quite old- 
school in regard to the duties of women, and 
very particular about her table. She thought 
that some of the comfort of married life de- 
pended upon the table; so I was sent to a 
pastry-cook for a short time every day, to learn 
the art of cookery.” Old-school, indeed! 

On returning to Burntisland, through the 
kind offices of Mr. Craw, the tutor of her 
youngest brother, she succeeded in getting Eu- 
clid, and Bonnycastle’s Algebra. Mr. Craw was 
able to hear her demonstrate a few problems in 
the first book of Euclid, which was about the 
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extent of his ability in that direction. But once 
started, and knowing she was on the right road, 
she continued the study alone. In this, how- 
ever, she received very little encouragement ; 
for, in addition to taking part in the household 
affairs, she was obliged to make and mend her 
own clothes. She rose early, played on the 
piano, and painted during the time she could 
spare in daylight, and sat up very late reading 
Euclid. The servanis complained to her mother 
that “it was no wonder the stock of candles was 
soon exhausted, for Miss Mary sat up reading 
till a very late hour.” Whereupon the order 
was given to take away her candle as soon as 
she was in bed. She had already gone through 
six books of Euclid, and now used to demon- 
strate a certain number of propositions every 
night from memory. About this time her father 
came home for a short time, and finding what 
she was about, said to her mother, “Peg, we 
must put a stop to this, or we shall have Mary 
in a straight-jacket one of these days. There 
was X., who went raving mad about the lon- 
gitude.” 

When she returned to Edinburgh, she had 
made such proficiency in painting that Dr. 
Hugh Blair asked to see some of her paintings ; 
and when they were sent him, he was so de- 
lighted with them that he wrote her a long letter, 
in which he complimented the paintings very 
highly. 

A day or two after this, a Mrs. Ramsay, a 
rich, proud widow, came with her daughter, who 
was an heiress, to pay them a morning visit. 
She asked who had painted the pictures hung 
up on the walls. On being told, she said, “I 
am glad that Miss Fairfax has any kind of tal- 
ent that may enable her to win her bread, for 
every one knows she will not have a sixpence.” 
“It was a very severe hit,” she says, “because 
it was true.” But she adds: “ Had it been my 
let to win my bread by painting, I never should 
have been ashamed of it; on the contrary, I 
should have been very proud had I been suc- 
cessful. I must say, the idea of making money 
had never entered my head in any of my pur- 
suits; but I was intensely ambitious to excel in 
something, for I felt in my own breast that 
women were capable of taking a higher place 
in creation than that assigned to them in my 
early days.” 

She had now reached an age to go into so- 
ciety. She was very pretty. All who knew her 
speak of her rare and delicate beauty. She was 
even called the “Rose of Jedwood.” So her 
society was sought wherever she went, and be- 
ing much admired, she was a great favorite. 
‘She.seems to have been quite diffident though ; 





for she says, “ Like other girls, I did not dislike 
a little quiet flirtation [a rather significant ad- 
mission]; but I never could speak across a table, 
or take a leading part in conversation. At this 
time,” she continues, “I gladly took part in any 
gayety that was going on; but I never lost sight 
of the main object of my life, which was to pros- 
ecute my studies.” In this we see the ele- 
ments of a great and determined character ; for 
while many girls would have become giddy and 
got bewildered by such surroundings, they only 
served as a necessary relaxation to her. She 
evinced great determination in whatever she 
undertook. When she met adifficulty she never 
gave up; but, as she says, “If I met with a 
difficult point, for example, in algebra, instead 
of poring over it till I was bewildered, I left it, 
took my work or some amusing book, and re- 
sumed it when my mind was fresh. Poetry was 
my great resource on these occasions ; but at a 
later period, I read novels.” 

At the age of twenty-four she married her 
cousin, Mr. Samuel Greig. This change, it 
might be hoped, would give her the long-desired 
opportunity for the pursuit of her studies. She 
says: “ My husband had taken me to his bach- 
elor’s house in London, which was exceedingly 
small and ill ventilated. I was alone the whole 
of the day; so I continued my mathematical 
and other pursuits, but under great disadvan- 
tages ; for although my husband did not prevent 
me from studying, I met with no sympathy 
whatever from him, as he had a very low opinion 
of the capacity of my sex, and had neither 
knowledge of, nor interest in, science of any 
kind. I took lessons in French, and learned to 
speak it so as to be understood.” . 

Of the three years of this married life very 
little is said in any way. The daughter says in 
a parenthesis: “After three years of married 
life, my mother returned to her father’s house 
in Burntisland, a widow, with two little boys. 
The youngest died in childhood.” 

At this time her health was very feeble, and 
she was occupied chiefly with her children. 
“ But,” she says, “as I did not go into society, 
I rose early, and having plenty of time, I re- 
sumed my mathematical studies. By this time 
I had studied plane and spherical trigonometry, 
conic sections, and Ferguson’s ‘Astronomy.’ 
I think it was immediately after my return to 
Scotland that I attempted to read Newton’s 
‘ Principia.’ ” 

Six years after, when at the age of thirty- 
three, she bought a small mathematical library 
of a dozen or more books, embracing the most 
profound and elaborate treatises then extant, 
‘and including La Place’s “ Mecanique Celeste,” 
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and his “Analytical Theory of Probabilities.” 
Rather singular books, one would think, for the 
amusement of a feeble widow with two children! 
With this treasure she was greatly elated, and 
specially when she looked back upon the ob- 
stacles which had interfered with her progress 
in her earlier days. Now, she had the means, 
and pursued her studies with increased assiduity. 
“ Concealment,” she says, “was no longer pos- 
sible, nor was it attempted. I was considered 
eccentric and foolish, and my conduct was highly 
disapproved of by many, especially by some 
members of my own family. They expected me 
to entertain and keep a gay house for them, and 
in that they were disappointed.” 

It was just at tlfis period that she became 
acquainted with Henry Brougham, who had a 
remarkable influence on her future life; also 
with Rev. Sydney Smith and Professor Playfair, 
who knew that she was reading the “ Mecanique 
Celeste,” and asked her how she got on. She 
replied: “‘I am stopped short by a difficulty 
now and then, but I persevere till I get over it.’ 
‘You would do better to read on for a few pages,’ 
said the professor, ‘and then return to it again. 
it will then no longer seem so difficult” I 
invariably followed his advice, and with much 
success.” . 

In 1812, when a little more than thirty-two 
years of age, she was married to Wm. Somer- 
ville, who was also her cousin. “ This,” she says, 
“put an end to scientific pursuits for a time.” 

During her widowhood she had received 
several offers of marriage ; one of which aroused 
her considerably. The suitor “sent me a vol- 
ume of sermons, with the page ostentatiously 
turned down at a sermon on the duties of a 
wife, which were expatiated upon in the most 
iliberal and narrow language.” “TI thought this 
as impertinent as it was premature ; sent back 
the book, and refused the proposal.” 

But her second marriage did not open to her 
a perfectly smooth path; for, though her hus- 
band encouraged her, “as soon as our engage- 
ment was known, I received a most impertinent 
letter,” she says, “from one of my husband’s 
sisters, who was unmarried, and younger than 
I, saying, ‘she hoped I would give up my fool- 
ish manner of life and studies, and make a re- 
spectable and useful wife to her brother.’” 

A providential occurrence, however, gave her 
an opportunily very soon to redeem herself. 
Her cousin, Samuel Somerville, was taken very 
ill, during which time, she says, “he took a 
longing for currant jelly. I made some that 
was excellent, and I never can forget the aston- 
ishment expressed at my being able fo de so 
useful,” 





Proceeding to London, her husband chose 
for a secretary a young man of great learning, 
who was a remarkably good Greek scholar. 
“And now,” said he to his wife, “why not 
take advantage of such an opportunity of im- 
provement?” So I read Homer for an hour 
every morning before breakfast.” She also 
studied botany, by advice of her husband. 

Soon after this, with her husband, she be- 
came much interested in the study of geology. 
They made the acquaintance of Professor 
Jameson, whose work on Mineralogy was of 
great use to them. 

They were now living only twelve miles from 
Abbotsford, on the Tweed, the home of Sir 
Walter Scott. The families were very inti- 
mate. She says: “I shall never forget the 
charm of this little society, specially the sup- 
per-parties at Abbotsford, when Scott was in 
the highest glee, telling amusing tales, ancient 
legends, ghost and witch stories. When it was 
time to go away all rose, and standing hand-in- 
hand round the table, Scott taking the lead, we 
sang in full chorus,— 

“« «Weel may we a’ be, 
Ill may we never see: 


Health to the king, 
And the gude companie.’ ”’ 


In 1816, her husband was appointed a mem- 
ber of the “ Army Medical Board,” which made 
it mecessary for them to reside in London. 
Here she became acquainted with the illustrious 
family of Herschels. An intimacy at once 
sprung up, which continued until broken by 
death. 

From this time forward her associations were 
with the most brilliant and famous men and 
women. It is doubtful whether any other 
woman has ever had the privilege of acquaint- 
ance with so many notable persons, and espe- 
cially of such intimate and prolonged acquaint- 
ance. Among these were Arago, Biot, De la 
Place, Poisson, Baron Humboldt, Cuvier, Gay 
Lussac, Prevost, De la Rive, Sismondi, Lord 
Byron, Thorwaldsen, Canova, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, etc. And in many instances the 
wives of these men were scarcely less famous 
than their husbands. To sketch the brilliant 
conversations which took place at the various 
meetings of these persons, or even give an out- 
line of them, would swell this paper to intoler- 
able length. An anecdote or two is all that I 
may be justified in giving. 

While in Paris, “we went,” says Mrs. Somer- 
ville, “to pay a morning visit to Madame de la 
Place. It was late in the day; but she received 
us in bed, elegantly dressed. It was the firSt 
time I had ever seen a lady receive in that 
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manner. Madame de la Place was lively and 
agreeable, and | liked her very much.” 

“We spent a most entertaining day,” she 
continues, “with M. and Madame Cuvier, at 
the Fardin des Plantes. On returning to the 
house, we found several people had come to 
spend the evening, and the conversation was 
carried on with a good deal of spirit. Madame 
de Stael having died lately, was much discussed. 
She was much praised for her good nature, and 
for the brilliancy of her conversation. Cuvier 
said the force of her imagination misled her 
judgment, and made her see things in a light 
different from all the world. As a proof of this, 
he mentioned that she makes Corinne !ean on 
a marble lion, which is on a tomb in St. Peter’s 
at Rome, more than twenty feet high.” 

When she met Sir Roderick Murchison, the 
great geologist, at Rome, during this visit, he 
hardly knew one mineral from another. 

Leaving Rome they went to Naples, where 
she was greatly delighted to meet a celebrated 
leader in the antislavery movement. ‘ This,” 
she says, “was a bond of interest between his 
family and me; for, when I was a girl, I took 
the antislavery cause so warmly to heart that 
I would not take sugar in my tea, or indeed 
taste any thing with sugar in it.” 

At this time geologists had excited public 
attention, and shocked the clergy; so that, after 
one of her books was published, she was 
preached against by name in York Cathedral. 
Even Dr. Buckland took the clerical view in 
his “Bridgewater Treatise ;” “but facts are 
such stubborn things that he was obliged to 
join the geologists at last.” 

Mrs. Somerville took great interest in the 
discovery of a North-west passage, a question 
which was greatly agitating the mind of the 
British nation at this time. “Now, when I 
knew something of nautical science,” she says, 
“TI entered with enthusiasm into the spirit of 
these Arctic voyages; nor was my husband 
less interested. We made the acquaintance 
of all the officers who had been in the northern 
voyage.” “ More than fifty years after these 
events I renewed the acquaintance of Lady 
Franklin.” 

“I do not remember the exact period, but I 
think it was subsequent to the Arctic voyages,” 
she says, “that the theory was discovered of 
those tropical hurricanes, which cause such 
devastation by sea and land. Observations are 
now made on barometric pressure, and warnings 
are sent to our principal sea-ports by telegraph.” 
Jhus we find her deeply interested in every 


phase of scientific progress, and shall find her 


interest increasing as-we further trace her life. 





AWAKE. 





CALM as that moonbeam on the wall, 
Sleep broods on baby’s eyes ; 

Arms, hushed and still, but pushing quick, 
Enfold him as he lies. 

My brain is full of thronging thoughts ; 
Strange passions thrill my breast; 

My heart aches with a load of love 
That will not let me rest. 


The dim years stand about my bed ; 
They neither smile nor weep: 
Like softest kisses, on my face, 
The little fingers creep. 
I hear slow footfalls, in the night, 
Of fates upon his track: 
O love, I can not let you go! 
I can not keep you back! 


Lord, let him shelter in my arms, 
Or take us both to thine : 

Or, if a troublous life must come, 
Make all the trouble mine. 

Or let thy sharp swords pierce my heart, 
To blunt them for the child— 

What care I, Lord, for stain and shame, 
So he keep undefiled ! 


Nay, Lord, I know not what I ask; 
I know not how to pray: 

Hear thou the crying mother-soul, 
And not the words I say. 

Do thou what seemeth good to thee, 
So he be spared from sin : 

And O! if love can aught avail, 
Let mine be counted in! 





THE LITTLE FROCK, 





A COMMON light blue muslin frock 
Is hanging on the wall ; 

But no one in the household now 
Can wear a dress so small. 


The sleeves are both turned inside out, 
And tell of Summer wear ; 

They seem to wait the owner’s hands 
Which last year hung them there. 


’T was at the children’s festival 
Her Sunday dress was soiled— 
You need not turn it from the light— 
To me it is not spoiled ! 


A sad and yet a pleasant thought 
Is to the spirit told 

By this dear little rumpled thing, 
With dust in every fold. 


Why should men weep that to their home 
An angel’s love is given ; 

Or that, before them, she is gone 
To blessedness in Heaven? 
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BY MISS T. TAYLOR. 





“ E plays on the viol de gamboys, and 
hath all the good gifts of nature.” In 
the opinion of Sir Toby Belch such ac- 

complishments were not to be despised; he 

reckoned music among the “ good gifts,” oppos- 
ing the popular opinion that a man good for 
music can be good for nothing else. 

Transport a South Sea Islander or a Modoc 
Indian from his wild cave, and place him among 
the cultivated audience of the Handel and 
Haydn Society. The whistling violins, guttural 
twanging cellos, tinkling triangles, clashing 
cymbals, piping flutes, thundering drums, and 
all the divers fiddle-de-dee of a well-trained 
orchestra, would scarcely charm his savage 
breast, accustomed only to the rude din of instru- 
ments of percussion. A hundred men or more 
are busily working over their various instru- 
ments, lifting their eyes occasionally from the 
music before them to the sway of the lead- 
er’s baton. A crowd of attentive listeners, 
mostly squaws, elegantly attired, of ail ages and 
conditions, with only a sprinkling of the sterner 
sex, fill the building. Possibly the soul of the 
child of the tropics might be stirred within 
him by sensations produced by waves of sound 
upon the nerve of his ear; but he has heard 
wilder dissonance in his far-off home, where 
the “tom-tom and gum-gum” rend the sultry air. 
The descriptive pastoral symphony would fail 
to recall the rural scene of tent, squaw, and 
papoose, or create nostalgia; for in order to 
understand Arcadian measures and pastoral 
symphonies, the meaning of both must first be 
learned. However fiendish to the cultivated 
hearer the descriptive Indian attack and war- 
dance of Bristow, the emotions excited in the 
bosom of the noble savage would not impel 
him to clutch his handiest weapon and involun- 
tarily strike and scalp his nearest neighbor in 
compliment to the genius of the composer. 
The shrieking “ Marseillaise” will present ouly 
to the imagination of a Frenchman the vivid 
picture of his country’s flag dripping with hu- 
man blood, and the crimson-stained guillotine. 
The inspiriting “Ranz des Vaches,” “Scots 
Awa,” or “God Save the Queen,” would not 
infuse new energy and fresh courage into any 
heart save that of a Swiss, Scot, or English- 
man. Education and association combine the 
past and present; the heart leads, the footsteps 
follow. 

The sluggish blood of the savage would not 
flow more swiftly to the sprightly measures of 
Strauss, however entrancing to the Terpsicho- 





rean devotee. Folding his mantle over his 
swarthy breast, the red warrior would probably 
Stalk away from any civilized musical entertain- 
ment, and repeat in his distant home a traveler’s 
story of having seen one hundred men of the 
pale faces sitting in a corner busily working at 
making noises for the amusement of one thou- 
sand or more squaws. 

Place a man of ordinary education, average 
intelligence, and little love for music in the same, 
position. The scene is not a novel one; the 
Strains are familiar; he can readily distinguish 
the air which threads the whole together; he 
knows the names and uses of the different in- 
struments ; his right foot mechanically keeps 
time with the rise and fall of the leader’s baton. 
As his eye roves over the audience, he notes the 
nodding head and closed eyes of the real, as 
well as the would-be, esthetic; the flirtations 
of the sixteen-year-old youth whispering to the 
miss who will not be quiet in spite of disap- 
proving frowns and glances of the lovers of 
music. Fashion, youth, wit, beauty, wealth, and 
respectable poverty are around the shrine of 
St. Cecilia, worshiping the goddess in diamonds, 
velvet, point-lace, and old-fashioned costumes. 
Inconveniences occur in the way of drafts ; poor 
ventilation, puffs of hot air from the furnace, 
and cold from open doors and windows, suggest 
uncomfortable ideas of fire and improper means 
of egress. He is pleased, not ravished, with 
the sounds pulsing through the air. Buttoning 
his coat closely, he emerges from the building, 
pitying the musician whom he meets coming 
out of the back entrance hugging under his 
arm the case which conceals his soul’s fancy, 
as carefully as a mother carries her child. 

“ Poor wretch !” he murmurs, thanking Heaven 
unconsciously that he is good for other things. 

In many instances, the musician gains his 
living literally by the sweat of his brow. Phys- 
iologists can better determine the play of 
muscles brought into requisition by the use of 
different instruments, the exercise actually nec- 
essary often producing extreme bodily fatigue. 
In many instances the figure of the musician is 
strangely connected with his musical instru- 
ment. The violin is frequently handled by 
slender, wiry men, attenuated and skinny as the 
ribs of his fiddle. Pipers and the “drummer 
who drums for the king,” are usually represented 
round and rubicund, with blown-out cheeks and 
faces expressive of easy conditions, excepting 
the revengeful Pied Piper of Hamelin, who 
was doubtless a limb of Satan, grim, thin, and 
saturnine. 

Facial, bronchizl, lingual, manual, and pedes- 
trial muscles are chiefly used by musicians, 
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The Scotch bagpiper employs nearly all of 
these in his performance, the most important 
ranging between the head and the heart, the 
agreement of both being essential, white the 
feet, in pedal-playing, form a responsive sub- 
servient to the whole. 

To the true musical soul, the strain upon the 
mental and nervous system is far more wearing 
and exhausting. His senses become spell- 
bound under the intoxicating influence ; he drinks 
in sweet draughts of his spirit Lethe; the earth 
and things earthly are shut out for the time 
being, atid mere emotion reigns supreme. 

The knowledge of sound affords the same 
sensation to the deaf musician. The pleasure 
derived from that source can no longer be de- 
rived. The gate is closed, but the intellect is 
keenly alive; the eye speaks to the soul when 
the ear no longer hears. Music still asserts her 
sway, binding the ear, eye, and soul with a 
threefold cord, as the vision takes in the mean- 
ing of the written notes, the cultivated musi- 
cian holding the art under rules of method and 
measure. 

Sound, ungoverned by law, would come to 
mortals in the wandering and unsatisfactory 
strains of the Zolian harp, the sighings of the 
wind through leaves, or its soughings among 
the somber pines. Our tuneless music would 
be the warblings of the birds, baaing of sheep, 
bellowing of bulls, or shrill squalls of the cat, 
which could better be dispensed with than the 
hide that covers their backs, and the intestines 
from which musicians draw wonderful strains. 
The man rises superior to the brute creation ; 
the spark of divinity within us seizes the broken 
thread of these most inharmonious chords, at 
first with incertitude and rude attempts at har- 
mony. “Order is heaven’s first law.” Man 
feebly gropes his way through the dark l«by- 
rinth ; time develops the talent lying latent in 
the untutored breast; mind links itself with 
matter; art and science discover and measure 
the height, depth, and length of sound—tell us 
whence it comes and where it goes, and prove 
its limits. But here its waves must be stayed ; 
the broken chain may be united in the here- 
after; perfection is not for man, and the per- 
fection of harmony wiil only be heard with the 
saints in heaven. No heaven pictured on earth 
is void of music. 

‘All that we know they do above, 
Is that they sing and that they love.” 

A heaven without harps, a paradise of dead 
silence, where no song is heard, is a paradox 
rejected by every mind, from that of the small- 
est Sunday-school scholar to the aged believer, 
whose soul is wafted away upon celestial strains. 














The transient self-absorption of the soul, 
though only emotional and momentary, is not 
baleful in its effects; these short periods of 
abreption can safely be counted among the most 
innocent in human life. If no better, we are not 
worse for the rustling of St. Cecilia’s magical 
wings; the soul, if not purified, is not lowered 
or debased. 

It is certain that a species of music has ex- 
isted from the earliest ages of the world; Tubal 
Cain, the sixth from Cain, being the “ father of 
all who handle the organ and wind instru- 
ments.” Men have perhaps lost rather than 
gained in the art; for if Adam and Eve sang in 
the garden, this descendant may have inherited 
talent which would put later musicians to shame, 
The musical instruments found upon Egyptian 
tombs and obelisks were probably his inven- 
tions. Singing and instrumental music was an 
important feature in the worship of the Jews; 
it possessed defined melody, and rhythm. This 
nation permitted women to engage in their mu- 
sic. In the first psalm on record to the Supreme 
Being, Moses and the children of Israel sang, 
“and Miriam answered.” Jephthah’s unfortunate 
daughter went forth to meet her “ father with 
timbrels and dances,” and other instances in 
the Scriptures establish the fact in point, 

The ancient prophets prophesied with the 
harp ; the Chaldeans understood prophesying 
as “adoring God and singing praises unto him.” 
David’s choir numbered four thousand Levites 
with instruments, and although Miriam, Debo- 
rah, Judith, and the mother of Samuel, sang and 
also prophesied, they probably did not join in 
processions on public occasions ; St. Paul, under 
the New Dispensation, commanding them “to 
keep silence in the churches.” 

The first rude attempts of every art struggling 
toward certain definable rules, are found similaz 
in different countries. It is said the music of 
China bears a strong resemblance to old Scotch 
airs. Instruments of percussion, requiring little 
skill or knowledge, are more easily played and 
produce the loudest sounds. The Egyptians 
excluded them from their temples, and sang 
their hymns of praise without such contempti- 
ble accompaniments as the syrinx, triangle, cas- 
tanet, flageolet, and tambourine could afford. 
In hot climates, where any exertion becomes a 
burden rather than a pleasure, these are the fa- 
vorite instruments of the indolent natives. 
Women as yet have accomplished but little in 
musical compositions, although St. Cecilia is the 
patron saint of the art, according to the Romish 
legend. Pan, who was regarded by the Egyp- 
tians as the god of the universe, transformed 
Syrinx into a reed, and taught her to produce 
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all kinds of agreeable sounds; but while he 
composed, she only executed. 


“ The tuneful reeds he formed and waxed with care, 
Which still retain the name of his ungrateful fair.” 


Under the Ptolemies. music was prought to a 
higher state of cultivation, which flourished un- 
til after the capture of Cleopatra. The Greeks 
numbered music among the sciences, and care- 
fully studied the mathematical proportions of 
sound. The Romans had both wind and stringed 
instruments, but borrowed their art from the 
more zstietic Etruscans and Greeks. How 
sound is produced in wind instruments has 
not been determined, whether by the lips of 
the blower acting as a reed on the compressed 
stream of air, as in the flute. This favorite in- 
strument has become immortalized by the skill 
of Orpheus, Chiron, Linus, and a host of myth- 
ological players. 

* Bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as warbled to the string, 


Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 
And made love grant what love did seek.” 


Romulus and Remus were sent to Gabii to 
be taught the music of the Greeks. First-class 
singers and performers on the flute accompa- 
niedthe Panathanzan games ; the subjects of the 
songs were prescribed by the State, and gen- 
erous rewards given for the best performance. 
Phrynis obtained the first prize on the cithera, 
457 B.C. Aristotle tells us that it was deemed 
disgraceful for persons of rank not to know its 
use. Pericles, Socrates, Plato, and Plutarch 
consider it essential to record the names of Da- 
mon, an instructor of this art; Pericles courted 
the muse assiduously, and invited Antigenidas, 
a renowned musician of Thebes, to Athens. 
The only statue restored from the ruins was 
that of Mercury, on which was the inscription: 


“Greece has declared that Thebes won the prize upon the flute.” 


Immense sums were paid for the services of 
musicians. Damon, Ismenias, Amoebeus, re- 
ceived an Attic talent whenever they appeared 
in pe'c, Women were allowed occasionally 
to play. Lamia was regarded as a prodigy. 
Horace speaks of a band of female flute-players ; 
but they were prohibited in the Theodosian code 
as tending to levity and licentiousness. 

Plato, Aristotle, Aristoxenus, Plutarch, and 
Pythagoras were the philosophers of sounds. 
Aristides contended that the science compre- 
hended arithmetic and geometry, physics and 
metaphysics. Pythagoras was lulled to rest 
and awakened by melodious strains, and pre- 
scribed these as a remedy for diseased bodies 
and crazed minds. Euclid wrote a clear and 
precise treatise upon the octave. 





After the conquest of Antiochus the Great, 
Nero mounted the stage as public singer and 
flute-player at Naples, 63 A. D. He established 
a phonascus as instructor, and never spoke out 
of his presence. He abstained from prejudicial 
and injurious food, and wore a thin plate of lead 
upon his stomach, supposing this would im- 
prove the quality of his voice, which was natu- 
rally thin and sharp, and his inordinate vanity. 
was never more gratified than when he was com- 
plimented for his musical attainments. He 
kept his wearied audience for hours listening to 
his miserable performances. Inattention or 
ridicule, if detected, was severely punished, and 
his hearers preferred sacrificing time to the loss 
of their heads, as he was universally acknowl- 
edged to be a greater monster than musician. 

A Lacedzmonian proverb taught that a good 
performer on the flute would make a man “ brave 
in danger, and face even iron itself.”. But the 
violin is the most aristocratic instrument, dat- 
ing its original progenitor many years before 
Christ, in the island of Ceylon. The finest 
were made in Cremona, in the seventeenth cent- 
ury, by the Amati family. They still stand un- 
rivaled in quality and tone. Those of a Tyro- 
lese family, Jacob Stainer and son, are ranked 
next. 

The music of the ancients was not analogous 
to that of a later age. The early music of the 
Christian Church was partly in Greek and He- 
brew. The choral sang at first in unison. St. 
Gregory and St. Ambrose directed their atten- 
tion to choragic music, and introduced counter- 
point in the Church service ; but ecclesiastical 
music was uncertain in harmony until after the 
invention of the organ, keeping pace with secu- 
lar music, which was as yet without bars, being 
guided more by the ear than by science. 

In the fifteenth century Josquin Depres, of 
Flanders, began the union of art and science. 
This was completed by Palestrina and his school 
at Rome in the seventeenth century, and even- 
tually, the Italian and German schools effected 
the ecclesiastical style. Until Gliick appeared, 
Carelli, Lully, and Rameau were conspicuous 
with the opera. Under Bach, the scientific 
fugue was perfected. In England, Purcell in 
lime gave way to Handel, whose successors— 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, and Mendels- 
sohn—reigned supreme until their stars paled 
before the music of the future. Furious Wag- 
ner and incomprehensible Listz return to first 
principles of purposeless modulations and want 
of coherence ; hence it may be inferred that the 
science of sounds having traveled around a cer- 
tain radius, returns to the starting-point in the 
circle or chord. 
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To the human ear, the most acceptable tones 
lie in the human voice. Instruments which can 
be swelled, sustained, and diminished at pleas- 
ure, are the most gratefully received. "The or- 
gan, though yet imperfect, is capable of produc- 
ing the greatest effects ; the nearer it approaches 
the human voice divine, the greater satisfaction 
it will bestow. 

The man who is susceptible to the charms of 
sweet sounds is more perfectly organized than 
he who is insensible or offended by them. Mu- 
sic was a dead letter to the dull ears of Pope 
and Swift, although the rhythm of their poems 
was perfect. 

But it is a good gift which God gives, and the 
man who can not enjoy, 


“Is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils.’’ 





LITERARY INTERCOURSE AMONG 
THE ROMANS.* 


BY HON. MICHAEL J. CRAMER, U. S. MINISTER TO DENMARK. 


T is generally supposed that the multipli- 

cation and circulation of literary produc- 

tions in ancient times can not, in extent 
and importance, be compared with those of 
modern times; that literature dragged out a 
miserable existence, so long as copying was the 
only means of multiplying it; and that its in- 
fluence upon communities and nations dates 
only from the time of the invention of the art 
of printing. Nothing, however, is more erro- 
neous than such suppositions. They are, no 
doubt, based upon the intellectual sluggishness 
and literary dearth of the Middle Ages—a period 
in which little was read, and still less written. 
But this period should not be made to serve as 
a criterion for all former periods; for, while 
centuries of awful desolation rolled over an- 
liquity, sweeping whole nations from the face 
of the earth, and splendid languages from the 
lips of the living, much of its literature remained 
untouched. This fact may be regarded as an 
evidence of the high degree of internal excel- 
lence and external diffusion which it had at- 
tained. Nor is it to be overlooked that the 
great variety of a literature may sometimes fur- 
nish a compensation for the comparative small- 
ness of its circulation. In other words, the 
effects will be pretty much the same, whether 





* See Professor Dr. W. A. Schmidt’s “‘ Geschichte der Denk 
und Glaubens-Freiheit im Ersten Jahrhundert der Kaiserherr- 
schaft und des Christenthums.” Berlin, 1847. Also, Géraud’s 
“ Essai sur les Livres dans I’ Antiquité, particulierement chez 
les Romains.”” Paris, 1840. Also, Schoettgen’s ‘‘ De Librariis 
et Bibliopolis Antiquorum.” Lipsiz, 1710. ‘The first one of 
these authors corroborates his stat ts by constant references 


to original sources. 











ten copies of one work, or one copy of ten sim- 
ilar works are circulated. Now, there can be 
no doubt that the literary productiveness during 
some epochs of antiquity was, in proportion to 
the number of inhabitants, at least as large as 
in modern times; for, where is there a people 
to-day which, like the ancient Greeks, can boast 
of one hundred and fifty comic poets, and of 
over fifteen hundred original comedies? And 
yet these figures only indicate what was pre- 
served from the ruin of ages by mere chance; 
for who is prepared to deny that by the same 
chance at least as large a number of names of 
poets, and titles of different works, may not 
have been lost? Or where is the literature of 
a modern nation, which, like that of ancient 
Greece, may count its authors on still more 
ancient Roman history by the thousand?* Or 
how many public libraries may be found to-day 
which, like the Alexandrian Library, contain 
seven hundred thousand volumes each? And 
yet this large number belongs to a period in 
which the literary productiveness was limited 
principally to the Greeks, as the Romans were 
then just about commencing their literary ac- 
tivity. Most of the public libraries of our day 
contain only from one-third to three-fourths 
of that number of volumes, notwithstanding 
they are recruited from the collective literatures 
of ancient and modern nations. True, many 
of these ancient book-scrolls were of compar- 
atively small dimensions ; but modern literature 
is also rich in works of small size. Besides, 
there are strong probabilities that, in ancient 
times, volumes were in existence which, by 
abbreviations and extremely small and compact 
writing, contained a wonderful amount of read- 
ing-matter. To say nothing of those miniature 
editions mentioned by Pliny (Hist. Nat. 7, 21), 
one of which was said to contain, on a piece of 
parchment of the size of a nut-shell, the whole 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, it is sufficient to men- 
tion here the large volumes described by Ju- 
venal (Sat. 7, 76), Martial, and others ; for the 
editions which the latter possessed of the works 
of Homer, Virgil, Livy, and Ovid, were each 
contained in a single volume, while modern 
editions of the same works comprise often from 
two to six or ten volumes each; thus greatly 
increasing the disproportion between the mere 
number of volumes and the number of distinct 
works. 

It has been estimated that the contents 
of the Alexandrian Library would fill about 
forty thousand imperial folio volumes. Now, 





*See Dionys. Hal. 1, 6. Dr. Schmidt thinks that the ex 
pression “‘upiwy dAAwy”’ is possibly a hyperbole. Still, it ine 
dicates a comparatively large number. 
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if we calculate each such volume to contain 
one thousand pages (which is certainly very 
moderate), and each folio page to contain matter 
for three ordinary octavo pages, the forty thou- 
sand folio volumes would contain matter for 
one hundred and twenty million octavo pages, 
or for three hundred thousand octavo volumes, 
with four hundred pages each. This is cer- 
tainly an evidence not against, but for, the 
literary productiveness of antiquity ; for, in or- 
der that our present public libraries may reach 
such a number of volumes, the literature of 
more than one nation is required. 

Again: it is to be remembered that an im- 
portant part of the literary intercourse among 
the ancients consisted in the custom of public 
readings. This finds only a partial counterpart 
in our modern custom of public lectures. At 
the beginning of the imperial régime in Rome, 
it became customary for an author to read his 
work before he published it, either to a private 
or to a public audience. So popular became 
these public readings that they were held in 
the theaters and temples, in the forum and 
halls, in gardens and baths. They were given 
gratis; the effect of which was that the people 
streamed en masse to these places to hear them. 
Their object was originally no other than to 
elicit honest criticism for the benefit of the 
work before its publication, But the feeling 
that possible faults may be thus detected in 
their productions did not exist in all authors. 
Many, no doubt, adopted this custom from 
motives of vanity and ambition. They thought 
of Demosthenes, and how he must have felt 
himself flattered, when one water-carrier whis- 
pered to the other, “This is Demosthenes!” 
So, too, these Roman J/iferati, especially the 
poets, sought to be praised by the people, and 
to hear the flattering words from their lips, 
“This is he!” Besides honest criticisms or 
approving words, these authors received no re- 
muneration, On the contrary, they often in- 
curred expenses for rent of hall, procuring seats, 
etc.; and yet very few of them had a desire to 
abandon this custom. The season for these 
public readings was the Spring and early Sum- 
mer months, Then Rome was full of such lit- 
erary gatherings. They had often the appear- 
ance of mass-meetings ; for the more popular 
an author was, the greater was the number of 
his hearers. The time and place of such read- 
ings were made known either by special invi- 
tations or by public announcements, 

It is evident that this mode of literary inter- 
course in ancient times had some advantages 
Over our modern system of public lectures. It 
diffused a knowledge of the latest productions 





in the various departments of literature, even 
more extensively than our modern press is able 
to do; for a work which in our times is calcu- 
lated for a certain number of readers, had found 
in Rome so many hearers before its publication. 
Besides, it frequently happened that after its 
publication it was publicly read, not only in 
Rome, but also in other cities and provinces 
of the Empire—thus receiving tens of thousands 
of hearers. 

It may be asked, Did these public readings 
exert any other influence than a purely literary 
one? Most certainly. They exerted a political 
influence as well; for if ever plainness and 
openness of speech were used, both in prose 
and poetry, it was done at these public read- 
ings. Many political allusions fell from the 
lips of authors during their readings, which 
their critical knives cut out before they pub- 
lished their works. And how eagerly did the 
people listen ,to such allusions! And how 
widely did they spread them afterward! When 
under the Emperor Vespasian, who was neither 
hot nor cold, neither a tyrant nor a freethinker, 
the poet Maternus had one day read publicly his 
tragedy, entitled “Cato,” in which he made his 
hero act the vé/e of a Republican with great 
fervor, the city was full of it on the following 
day, while at the same time the rumor was cir- 
culated that the Court was displeased with it. 

Prose writings were also publicly read. Sen- 
eca tells us that during the reign of the Em- 
peror Augustus, the historian Titus Labienus, 
publicly read his work on “Contemporaneous 
History,” in which he attacked, with stinging 
sarcasm, persons of high rank and position. 
This so exasperated the authorities that they 
condemned his works to be burned. 

But besides these public readings—to say 
nothing of the theatrical representations, which 
now as then are promotive of only one branch 
of literature—the knowledge of literature in all 
its departments was diffused by the multiplica- 
tion of the literary productions by means of 
copying. That this means was very extensively 
adopted, and that it accomplished its object, are 
undeniable facts. Is it not well known that the 
orations of Cicero and the odes of Horace were 
extensively circulated and read in the various 
cities and provinces of the empire? Does not 
Tacitus tell us that the Roman newspapers 
were read throughout the provinces ?, And do 
not Ovid, Propertius, and Martial testify that 
their respective writings were read, not only by 
the masses of Rome, but also by the young and 
old, the men and women, of the provinces? 
Martial especially assures us that his poems were 
found among many nationalities, and were read 
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in Vienna, and in several cities of Spain, France, 
and Britain. He also records an equally ex- 
tensive circulation of the works of other au- 
thors. How great, therefore, must have been 
the number of. copies of the works of the sev- 
eral authors which had been made and put in 
circulation in the Roman Empire! 

Does all this not assure us that the multipli- 
cation and circulation of literary productions 
in ancient times by means of copying were, at 
least, comparatively speaking, almost equal to 
those of modern times by means of the press? 
After the Emperor Augustus had united in his 
person the supremacy over the State and over 
religion, he caused to be confiscated in Rome 
alone not less than two thousand copies of the 
so-called pseudo-sibylline books. ‘This took 
place many years after they had been, without 
let or hinderance, mphiplied and circulated 
throughout the Roman Empire. Does this 
fact not indicate the enormous extent of such 
circulation ? 

But here the question arises, how was it pos- 
sible that, by means of copying alone, the multi- 
plication and circulation of literary productions 
could have been carried on on such a grand 
scale? The answer is easy. What the print- 
ing-press is to literature now, slavery was to it 
then. For every printing-press in operation 
to-day, there were hundreds and even thousands 
of slave hands employed in copying then. And 
these slaves, who were mostly Greeks, are said 
to have been generally as well educated as our 
modern compositors. From among them the 
State recruited its professional copyists, and the 
citizens, scholars, and poets their respective 
secretaries, librarians, prelectors, tutors etc. ; 
and from among them and the freedmen were 
taken those whose business it was to attend to 
the multiplication and circulation of literary pro- 
ductions, or, in short, to the book-trade. 

Pomponius Atticus, the friend of Cicero, was 
one of the first, if not the first, who established 
what may be called a publishing-house on a grand 
scale. Many, and of various kinds, were the art- 
isans employed in his establishment,—those who 
prepared the paper or parchments, and the neces- 
sary instruments and material; those who cop- 
ied, and those who corrected the newly made 
copies ; those who bound or rolled them up and 
ornamented them; and those who arranged 
them for exhibition and sale. Cicero had most 
of his works published there. They found a 
ready sale. 

That the book-trade during Cicero’s time was 
already of great importance, is unquestionable ; 
but its highest development was reached under 
the reign of the emperors. Rome was then 





full of publishers and booksellers. Their 
bookstores — taberne libelli libraria, as they 
were called—occupied whole street fronts, es- 
pecially near the Forum. Into one of these, 
Claudius is said to have fled when pursued by 
Antonius. The names of many of these book- 
firms in Rome, as well as in provincial cities, 
have been preserved by various Latin authors 
whose works have come down to us. In front 
of their stores, on the door-posts, columns, etc., 
were hung up catalogues of the latest publica- 
tions, thus attracting the friends of literature 
as do the show-windows of our modern book- 
stores. Within were shelves and cases, on and 
in which were arranged the volumes, according 
to the value of their binding or ornamentation. 
In these latter things much luxury was in- 
dulged in. 

These bookstores served also as reading- 
rooms and places of resort for the educated 
classes. Here they spent a part of their lei- 
sure in reading, conversing, disputing and in 
criticising the latest publications. The desire 
for literary novelties was as great then as 
now. Hence the literary merit of a work was 
considered established when it was extensively 
read, even after it had lost the charm of nov- 
elty. The craving of the public for literary 
novelties enhanced the spirit of enterprise and 
speculation among the publishers. Favorite 
authors in prose and poetry were besieged for 
new productions. ‘The most flattering expres- 
sions were used in regard to the enormous sale 
of their works. This is literally true, and jus- 
tifies the assumption of the immense extent 
which the multiplication and circulation of their 
productions had reached. Indeed the passion 
for multiplying all kinds of such productions 
was so great that after a while the surplus 
copies, if such remained on hand, were sold 
almost for nothing, either to small dealers in 
the provinces, or to schools to be used as text- 
books, or to grocers for paper-bags, etc. Good 
books, however, seldom if ever met with such 
a fate; for Horace says, “A book which in- 
structs and entertains brings its publisher much 
money, and goes even beyond the sea.” 

Among the publishers in Rome there was 
much rivalry. Competition was then, as now, 
the soul of trade. That publisher had the 
largest run of customers whose works, as to 
internal merit and external finish, were consid- 
ered the best. Hence, much stress was laid 
upon the reputation of their authors, as well as 
upon the neatness and correctness of their pen- 
manship and the beauty and elegance of their 
ornamentation. These things were especially 
attended to in the first edition of a work—an 
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edition which was always calculated for an ex- 
tensive sale, and hence was always a large one. 
We are informed by Cicero that the publishers 
of his works and those of Martial, Lucan, and 
of others, made a very profitable business by 
them. 

But how could such large editions be pre- 
pared with the least possible expense and loss 
of time? It is true that, comparatively speak- 
ing, copying is a slower process than printing ; 
but the conclusion that it took a longer time to 
prepare an edition of a given number of copies 
by copying than by printing does not necessa- 
rily follow from it. For it must not be sup- 
posed that the multiplication of a given work 
was—as was the case during the Middle Ages— 
carried on by only one copyist. The method 
adopted by Roman publishers was that of dic- 
tating the manuscript to many copyists at one and 
the same time. Now, the more slavesa publisher 
had, the more quickly he could have an edition of 
a given number of copies ready for sale. So that 
the rapid multiplication of literary productions 
depended, then as now, upon the amount of capi- 
tal invested, less the difference between the wages 
of a given number of free laborers and the cost 
of supporting the same number of slaves. It 
is to be remembered that these Roman copyists 
acquired a wonderful rapidity and elegance in 
writing. Suppose, now, a publisher had a hun- 
dred slave copyists (besides those who attended 
to the preparation of the material, binding, etc.), 
and each copyist wrote ten hours each day, at 
the rate of four ordinary octavo pages an hour, 
he could have an edition (say of one of Cicero’s 


orations of thirty pages) of two thousand copies’ 


ready for sale in fifleen days, which compares 
very favorably with the time required in our 
days for getting a similar edition ready for the 
market. Martial says of his second book that 
it took a copyist only one hour to copy it; so 
that, under the above circumstances, an edition 
of it of a thousand copies could be prepared in 
one day. Cicero assures us that he caused the 
proceedings of the Senate on the occasion of 
the trial of Catiline for conspiracy, to be mul- 
tiplied to such an extent that they could be cir- 
culated in all the cities and provinces of the 
empire, as far as the name of the Roman peo- 
ple was known, and that in a comparatively 
short time. 

But while the multiplication of literary pro- 
ductions by means of dictation toa large number 
of copyists was carried on with such great ra- 
pidity, equaling almost that of modern times 
by means of the press, there could not but 
occur many errors and mistakes. Hence arose 
the incorrectness of many editions, the evil 





consequences of which are felt even to this day. 
Martial complains of that copyist who wrote 
his second book in an hour, that he corrupted 
the text by his writing so rapidly. Cicero, 
Strabo, and others made similar complaints; 
and Quintilian advised his publisher to pay the 
necessary care and attention that his works 
might reach the public free from mistakes. 

The same rapidity accounts also, to some ex- 
tent, for the comparative cheapness of books in 
those days. For although they were placed on 
the market in a perfectly finished state, they 
were cheaper than those of modern times. 
Martial himself says that his published, works, 
bound—rolled up and finished—in purple, could 
be bought for five denarii (or about seventy-five 
cents, gold), and in plainer binding for six or 
ten sesterces (or about twenty-two to thirty-five 
cents). The thirteenth book of his “Xenia,” 
containing two hundred and seventy-four verses 
and one hundred and twenty-seven headings, was 
sold for four sesterces (or about fifteen cents) ; 
and he complained that the price was too high, 
that if sold for one-half it would still insure a 
profit. This is really astonishing; for in our 
days no edition of that book could be published 
and sold at seven and a half cents with profit. 
May, therefore, the cheapness of books in those 
days not be regarded as an evidence of the 
universality of literature, and vice versa? And 
does this universality, in turn, not testify to the 
comparatively high degree of the civilization of 
those times? It is an undeniable fact that the 
press is one of the leading factors in our mod- 
ern civilization. What must we think of a peo- 
ple who reached a comparatively high degree of 
civilization without the press? They must 
have been possessed of a great deal of native 
force and energy, which manifested themselves 
in intellectual activity and zsthetic culture. 
And here it may be noticed as a remarkable 
phenomenon that the enhanced facility for mul- 
tiplying literary productions immediately pre- 
ceded the inauguration of Christianity, just as 
the invention of the printing-press preceded the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, 

We have seen that the cheapness of books 
was the partial result of unrecompensed slave- 
labor, and of the consequent high development 
of the process of multiplying literary produc- 
tions. These in turn caused an extensive circu- 
lation of such productions, even among the low 
strata of society. For Horace says that what- 
ever is published finds its way to the common 
people. But another cause of such cheapness 
was, as a general thing, the non-payment to au- 
thors of a “ honorarium,” or fee, for their pro- 
ductions. There were, no doubt, some authors 
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who received from the publishers of their works 
a small percentage of the amount realized by 
their sale. It was otherwise when some of 
them sold their manuscripts to private persons. 
Thus the grammarian Pompilius Andronicus, a 
contemporary of Cicero, sold the manuscript of 
his “ Elenchi Annalium ” to a private gentleman 
for 16,000 sesterces (about $650), and the elder 
Pliny was offered 400,000 sesterces (about $16,- 
coo) for the manuscript of his “ Commentarii 
Electorum.” Though these few examples fur- 
nish no positive evidence that authors received 
fees for their productions, they may have never- 
theless exerted a reflex influence upon the pub- 
lishers. Nor can it be supposed that authors, 
who were besieged by their publishers for new 
productions, received no pecuniary compensa- 
tion for them. Besides, it sometimes occurred 
that theater-managers bought from dramatic 
poets the manuscripts of their plays for a stipu- 
lated sum. Others, again, wrote in order to 
win the good-will and patronage of the imperial 
court. Thus, Martial, who was for some time 
so poor that, according to his own statement, he 
was obliged to “work and sweat in a small room 
under the roof,” succeeded in gaining the good- 
will of the Emperor Domitian to such a degree 
that he received from him a “small farm and a 
little house in Rome.” And the poet Salejus 
received from Vespasian a donation of 500,000 
sesterces (or about $20,000). But, as a general 
thing, the majority of authors received little or 
nothing for their literary productions, and were 
consequently more or less poor. 

In addition to what has already been said in 
regard to the causes of the enormous book- 
trade, two other important facts may be briefly 
noticed: 1. The mania for belles-lettres and 
light literature; and, 2. The great demand for 
books for school purposes and for private in- 
struction. Belles-lettres were especially “the 
rage” with the rich and the “fair sex.” The 
Roman ladies occupied themselves constantly 
with zsthetical literature. They always pur- 
chased the latest publications. In social gath- 
erings they generally led the conversation, prais- 
ing one author or criticising another. They 
endeavored to put to shame the grammarians 
and rhetoricians by their intimate acquaintance 
with the most recent literary productions, or by 
their critical comparisons of Greek and Roman 
poets. They memorized historical facts and 
lyric poems, which they loved to recite in the 
social circle. They mastered the rules of gram- 
mar and rhetoric, and delighted in pointing out 
grammatical and rhetorical mistakes in the con- 
versation of others. They carried these things 
so far that Juvenal jeered at them, and Martial, 








in one of his epigrams, prays the gods to save 
him from a learned wife. 

The intellectual education of the young lay 
almost entirely in the hands of the grammarians 
and rhetoricians. The demand for school- 
books at the various stages of education wag 
immense, and contributed largely toward in- 
creasing the book-trade. Most authors were 
anxious to have their works introduced into the 
schools. Even Horace, Virgil, and Homer were 
thus read, besides a large number of other poets, 
historians, etc. Many of the school-books, such 
as the grammar of Palemon and the “ Civil 
Right” of Sabinus, were extensively used as 
manuals for private instruction. Thus the grad- 
ual acquisition of books for instruction and 
reading in the school and at home formed the 
nucleus of private libraries, which, during the 
imperial régime, became quite numerous, and 
contributed much toward facilitating literary 
intercourse. Indeed, the possession of a pri- 
vate library was considered as belonging to the 
elevated tone of family and social life. Thus, 
Persius, a very youthful poet, left, at his early 
death, a library of seven hundred volumes. The 
grammarian Epaphroditus had a library of not 
less than thirty thousand volumes, and Sammo- 
nius Severus had one of sixty-two thousand 
volumes. But not only were the private libra- 
ries numerous and often large, but also the pub- 
lic ones. Publius Victor tells us that Rome, at 
his time, had not less than twenty-nine such 
public libraries. Now, from the fact that the 
Alexandrian Library had seven hundred thousand 
volumes, we may form an idea of the immense 
size of these Roman libraries, since, by their 
conquests, the Romans had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of collecting literary productions from 
every quarter of the then known world. It is 
well known, too, that many of the Roman Em- 
perors established, each, one or more public li- 
braries ; and it is also well known that they were 
extensively patronized by the public. Besides, 
it must be remembered that comparison has 
shown that the reading public, at least that 
portion which was independent, then had more 
leisure for the cultivation of literature than that 
of modern times. The proportion stands three 
to one; that is, where the Romans had, on the 
average, from three to six hours a day for that 
purpose, we have only from one to two hours. 

From the preceding remarks it may be safely 
inferred that the literary intercourse among the 
ancient Romans, especially during the reign of 
the emperors, may, in extent, be favorably com- 
pared with that of our times, and that the influ- 
ence of literature then was not much less than 
now. 
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THE BLACK TULIP. 


FROM THE FRENCH: BY MRS. ELIZABETH S. MARTIN. 








VII. 
THE EXECUTION, 


HE prostrate and senseless form of Rosa 

had one hand pressed on her velvet bodice, 

as if, in forgetting every thing on earth, 
she had instinctively grasped the precious de- 
posit intrusted to her. The young man, as he 
left the cell, could still see the fingers clinched, 
almost convulsively, over that yellowish leaf 
from the Bible on which Cornelius De Witt had, 
with such difficulty and pain, written the few 
lines which, if Van Baerle had read them, might 
have been the saving of a man and a tulip. 

The distance was short from the prison-door 
to the foot of the scaffold—not more than three 
hundred paces. As Cornelius reached the foot 
of the staircase, the dog, usually so fierce, 
looked quietly up at him with a certain expres- 
sion of sympathy. Perhaps the animal knew 
the condemned prisoners, and only bit those who 
were free men, The path and space around the 
place of execution were crowded, as usual, with 
curious people—the same crowd, indeed, who 
had shed innocent blood three days before, and 
now thirsted for another victim. 

No sooner had Van Baerle issued from the 
prison than a fierce groan ran through the 
street, and spread itself over the yard, echoing 
into other alleys and streets, which were also 
packed with spectators. 

Perhaps to separate himself more fully from 
these inhuman threats, groans, and yells, the 
prisoner seemed buried in his own isolated 
thoughts. It was not of his judges, nor his 
enemies, nor his executioners, upon which he 
meditated in this last sad journey. He thought 
of the tulips, in their perfection of beauty, which 
he would see from heaven above, as they 
bloomed either in Ceylon or Bengal, or else- 
where ; of the time so soon approaching, when 
he would be able to look with pity upon this 
earth, where Jean and Cornelius De Witt had 
been murdered, and where Cornelius Van Baerle 
was about to be murdered also, for his love of 
tulips. “Only one stroke of the ax,” said the 
philosopher to himself, “and my beautiful dream 
will begin to be realized.” 

He mounted the scaffold with so resolute an 
air that one would have thought the man ex- 
ulted with pride that he had been the friend of 
that illustrious Jean, and godson of that noble 
Cornelius De Witt whom the ruffians crowd- 
ing around him had torn to pieces and burned 
three days before. Van Baerle kneeled down, 
said his prayers, and, as he laid his head on the 





block, he felt almost a joy of heart that at this 
last moment his eyes could rest on the grated 
window of the Breitenhoff. 

The fatal moment at length arrived, when 
Cornelius placed his chin on the cold, damp block, 
closing then his eyes involuntarily, in expecta- 
tion of the terrible blow that was to ingulf his 
life. A gleam, like lightning, passed across the 
scaffold—it was the executioner raising his 
sword. 

Again Van Baerle bade farewell to the grand 
black tulip, certain of awaking in another world 
full of light and glorious tints. Three times did 
he feel the cold stream near his neck, from the 
executioner’s knife—yet there was neither pain 
nor shock. No change, either in the sky or 
world around him, was visible. Then gentle 
hands seemed to be raising him to his feet 
again—he stood upright, yet trembling. And 
the same sun, yellow and pale as a Dutch sun 
behooves to be, was shining in the skies ; and 
the same grated window looked down from the 
Breitenhoff. And the same rabble, no longer 
yelling, but thunderstruck, was staring at him 
from the street below. Perhaps William of 
Orange feared that the Van Baerle blood might 
be the one drop that would weigh in the scale 
against him, and had thus, at the last moment, 
taken into consideration the prisdéner’s good 
character, and apparent proofs of his innocence. 
His highness had therefore spared his life; but, 
as Stadtholder of Holland, condemned Corne- 
lius Van Baerle to perpetual imprisonment. 

As Cornelius heard the sentence, he said to 
himself, “ Never mind, I am not restored to my 
flower-beds at Dort, but all is not lost yet; 
there is some good in perpetual imprisonment. 
Rosa will be there, and my three bulbs of the 
black tulip.” 

But poor Cornelius forget that there were 
seven prisons in the Seven Provinces, and his 
highness decided it was too expensive to feed 
Van Baerle at the Hague. Thus he was sent 
to undergo his never-ending imprisonment at 
the fortress of Loevestein, very near Dort; 
but alas! situated at the point of an islet, 
formed by the confluence of the Waal and the 
Meuse. 

Here the celebrated Grotius was confined, 
and: the States, in their generosity, granted to 
this illustrious publicist, historian, jurist, poet, 
and divine, for his daily maintenance in the 
castle, the sum of twenty-four stivers. 

“Well,” said Van Baerle, to himself, “I am 
worth so much less than Grotius that they will 
hardly allow me twelve stivers ; but never mind, 
I shall live at all events.” Then a terrible 
thought struck him. “Ah!” he exclaimed, “it 
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is so damp and misty in that part of the coungry, 
and the soil is bad for tulips, and Rosa will not 
be at the Loevestein.” 

As these thoughts were passing through his 
mind, acoach had driven up to the scaffold, and 
stood waiting for the prisoner. No hope of see- 
ing the Breitenhoff, or Rosa brightening the win- 
dow, ever again! The good horses soon carried 
Van Baerle away from all the shouts and abuse of 
the rabble, to whom the reprieve was a sugges- 
tion of their own good deeds, previously. 

“It is very fortunate that we used such speed 
in having justice done to that great villain, Jean, 
and to that little rogue, Cornelius, otherwise his 
highness might have snatched them from us, 
just as he has done this fellow.” 

Among the spectators attracted to the place 
of execution, was a respectably dressed burgher, 
who, from the first, had made good use of his 
hands and elbows—through the crowd—in se- 
curing a place near the scaffold, from which he 
was only separated by the file of soldier guavds. 
Not one in the bloodthirsty rabble had shown 
himself more eager to witness the murder, nor 
any who manifested the same disappointment 
at the reprieve, as did this man. 

It was noticed that, as the executioner con- 
ducted the prisoner to the scaffold, the burgher 
had mounted on the stone near the pump, and 
made a sign to him which seemed to say, “It’s 
a bargain, is n’t it ?” 

The executioner answered by a similar nod, 
as if to reply, “Be quiet; it’s all right!” 

Since the arrest of Van Baerle, Mynheer 
Isaac Boxtel—this burgher—had been at the 
Hague, contriving how he could get possession 
of the three offshoots from the black tulip. 

The bearish Gryphus spurned every advance 
made to him, and the snarling dog bristled up 
with hatred whenever the designing Boxtel 
came near his chain. The first proposition 
made by Mynheer Isaac to the jailor, that he 
would filch those bulbs from Van Baerle’s cell, 
was only answered by kicking Boxtel out, and 
sending the dog after him. A piece of his hose 
remained in the dog’s mouth.. But this did 
not «discourage Boxtel. While Gryphus was in 
bed with a broken arm and fever, the petitioner 
addressed himself to Rosa, offering to buy her 
a head-dress of pure gold if she would find the 
bulbs for him. The girl, although not yet 
aware of their hiding-place or value, directed 
the tempter to the executioner as heir of the 
prisoner. 

The sentence in the meanwhile had been pro- 
nounced, and clinging to the idea suggested by 
Rosa, he went to the executioner, making him- 
self out a great friend of the prisoner, and thus 








purchased from the ‘headsman all the clothes 
of the dead man, or who was at least soon to 
be, for one hundred guilders, leaving all the 
gold and trinkets about his person to the exe- 
cutioner. 

There were two things which Boxtel did-not 
calculate upon, however,—Rosa, that is to Say, 
Love ; William of Orange, that is to say, Clem. 
ency. Thus, but for these two, Cornelius might 
indeed have died with the bulbs on his heart, 
and the envious neighbor been correct in his 
calculations. 

The executioner readily acquiesced in the 
proposal ; so Boxtel paid in advance, and waited; 
for what was a hundred guilders to a man who 
was sure to huy with it the prize of the Haar- 
lem Society? After this bargain was com- 
pleted, every trifling delay irritated him ; so that 
he asked, over and over again, “ Why does that 
stupid executioner brandish his sword about, 
instead of cutting off the prisoner’s head with 
it?” But when he saw the recorder take the 
hand ef the condemned and raise him, when he 
heard the pardon of the stadtholder publicly 
read, then Boxtel was no longer a human being, 
In his rage and disappointment and malice, he 
was like a tiger, a hyena, while the venom of a 
serpent glistened in his eyes. 

Mynheer Isaac uttered a frenzied yell as Cor- 
nelius was placed in the coach for Loevestein, 
and, quite overcome with wrath, fell from his 
stone pedestal at the pump, on some Orange- 
men, who, also chagrined at the turn affairs had 
taken, took these cries of Mynheer Boxtel for 
demonstrations of joy, and began to belabor 
him with cuffs and kicks in as good style as 
any prize-fighters on the other side of the chan- 
nel. In his haste, the demon overlooked a 
paving-stone in his way, stumbled and rolled 
over a distance of some yards, then rose again, 
bruised and begrimed —which might seem 
enough punishment for one day; but not satis- 
fied with having the whole rabble of the Hague 
after him, his clothes torn, his back bruised, 
and his hands wounded, he inflicted still further 
self-immolation, by tearing out his hair as an 
offering to the goddess of envy! 

Cornelius Van Baerle had not only the honor 
of being confined in the same prison which 
had once received the learned Grotius, but he 
was placed in the cell where the illustrious 
Barneveldt pined in solitude, and from whence 
he was led forth to death, Yet the cell had an 
historical character, notwithstanding its bad 
reputation, since Madame Grotius devised the 
escape of her husband from thence in the 
famous book-chest, which the jaiters forgot to 
examine. But there was an alcove, contrived 
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for the use of this noble lady, which made it 
differ from the other cells of the prison; and, 
being a little higher, had a splendid view from 
the grated window. 

Van Baerle felt perfectly indifferent as to the 
place where he was to lead an existence that 
was only vegetation. He cared for only two 
things in the world—a flower and a woman— 
both of which seemed lost to him for ever. 
lt was a mistaken idea of the good doctor; for 
the life in his prison-cell proved to be one 
of the most adventurous which ever fell to the 
lot of a tulip-fancier. 

As he stood one morning at his iron-barred, 
window, inhaling the fresh air which came up 
from the river, and casting a longing look at 
the windmills of his dear old city of Dort, 
which were looming in the distance, he saw 
flocks of pigeons coming from that direction to 
perch fluttering on the pointed gable of Loeve- 
stein. “Now,” said Van Baerle, “these pigeons 
are coming from Dort, and will probably return 
there. By fastening a little note under the 
wing of one, a message might be sent there.” 
Then, as he meditated for a moment, he ex- 
claimed, “I will do it.” 

A man who is twenty-eight years of age, and 
condemned to a prison for life, is likely to grow 
thoughtful and patient ; so Van Baerle made a 
snare for these pigeons—baiting the birds with 
the refuse of his kitchen—and, after a month 
of unsuccessful attempt, he at last caught a 
female bird. It cost him two months more of 
labor to secure a male pigeon. And thus, in 
1673, having obtained from them some eggs, 
he released the female, leaving the male behind 
to sit upon the eggs in her stead, which flew 
joyously off to Dort, with the note under her 
wing. She returned safely in the evening, with 
the note preserved. Thus it went on for fifteen 
days, to the disappointment and great grief of 
Van Baerle. On the sixteenth the dove came 
back without it. The prisoner had addressed 
the letter to his old Frisian nurse; and im- 
plored any charitable soul who might find it, to 
convey it to her as speedily as possible. This 
letter contained, also inclosed, a litile note for 
Rosa. 

The old woman had, in the following way, 
received the letter:—After the arrest and im- 
prisonment of her master, the nurse, a kind- 
hearted woman, could not live without some- 
thing to pet and love. As Mynheer Isaac 
Boxtel had abandoned his house, servants, ob- 
servatory, and also his pigeons, in his emi- 
gration from Dort to the Hague, the birds 
threw themselves on the hospitality of their 
gentle-natured neighbor, who conceived an 


affection for them, and offered to buy them 
from the servant for six stivers per head. The 
poverty-stricken serving-man, having eaten 
fifteen already, was glad to close the bargain, 
as the price offered was just double their value. 
Thus the pigeons came into the hands of Box- 


ing in February, when the stars were just be- 
ginning to twinkle, Cornelius heard on the 
staircase of the little turret a voice which 


monious voice of Rosa. He put his hand on 
his heart and listened ; yet we must confess it, 


prise, or so beyond himself with joy, as he 
would have been but for the pigeon, which had 
brought back hope to him under her empty 


sincerely loved, and also from his darling bulbs. 


door. Yes: they were the accents which had 





tel’s enemy, and thus the note had reached Van 
Baerle’s nurse. 
It came to pass, also, that on a certain even- 


thrilled through him. It was the sweet, har- 


that Cornelius was not so stupefied with sur- 


wing. He knew that if Rosa ever received the 
note, he should hear from her, whom he now 


As he listened, he rose and bent toward the 


fallen so sweetly on his heart at the Hague. A 
rapid debate took place in Van Baerle’s mind. 
How had she succeeded in penetrating within 
the prison; and would she be fortunate enough 
to gain admittance to his cell? But even while 
these castles of desire were building, in trem- 
bling hope, the heavy grating in the door 
opened, and Rosa, beaming with joy, and beau- 
tiful in her pretty national costume, pressed 
her little face against the wire-grating, saying 
to him: 

“QO, sir, sir! here I am.” 

Cornelius stretched out his arms, and, look- 
ing toward heaven, uttered a cry of joy: “O, 
Rosa, Rosa!” 

“Hush! Let us speak low, Mynheer. My 
father follows on my heels,” said the girl. “He 
is in the court-yard, at the bottom of the stair- 
case, receiving the instructions of the governor, 
and will presently be up.” 

“ The instructions of the governor?” 

“Listen to me. Ill try to tell you in few 
words. The stadthokler hag a country-house 
one league distant from Leyden—a kind of large 
dairy—and my aunt, who was his nurse, has the 
management of it. No sooner did I receive 
your letter than I hastened to my aunt, that 
she might read it; and when the prince came, 
as he often does, to visit the dairy, I asked him 
as a favor to exchange my father from the 
prison at the Hague to that of the fortress at | 
Loevestein; and, not knowing my object, he | 
granted my request. And thus J shall see you 
every day.” | 
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“O, Rosa; my beautiful Rosa! then you do 
care for me a little ?” 

“A little,” she said. “Yet you make no great 
pretensions, Mynheer.” 

Again the prisoner stretched out his hands 
tenderly toward her; but they were only able 
to touch each other with the tips of their fingers 
through the iron grating. The jailer came up 
without further delay; and Rosa drew back 
from the door, running to meet old Gryphus, 
as he reached the top of the stairs. 


IX. 
THE PIGEONS OF DORT. 


THE mastiff and his master were making 
their rounds through the jail, so that, if needs 
be, the former might recognize the prisoners. 

“Father,” said Rosa, “here is the famous 
cell, from which Mynheer Grotius escaped.” 

“Ha! the rogue Grotius—a friend of that 
villain Barneveldt, whom I saw executed when 
a child. Well, 1’ll answer for it, that no one 
shall escape after him, in my time.” 

And thus opening the door, he began in the 
dark to talk to the prisoner; the dog, on his 
part, growling and sniffling about his legs, as 
if asking him what right he had to be alive, 
after having left the Breitenhoff with the ex- 
ecutioner, 

“Well, my master,” said Gryphus, holding 
up his lantern to throw a little light around, 
‘you see in me your new jailer. I am head 
turnkey, and have all the cells under my care. 
I am not vicious, but I’m not to be trifled 
with.” 

“ My good Master Gryphus, I know you per- 


fectly well,” said the prisoner, approaching. 


within the circle of light shed by the lantern. 

“Halloo! that’s you, Mynheer Van Baerle,” 
answered Gryphus. “That’s you. I declare, 
it’s astonishing how people do meet !” 

“O yes; and it is really a pleasure to me, 
good Master Gryphus, that your arm is doing 
well, as I can see by the way you hold your 
lantern.” 

Gryphus knitted his brow. “Now, that’s 
just it,” he said. “People are always making 
blunders in politics. His highness has granted 
you your life; I’m sure I never should have 
done so.” 

“Don’t say that,” replied Cornelius. 
not?” 

“Because you learned people have dealings 
with the devil.” 

“ Nonsense, Master Gryphus ! 


sc Why 


Are you dis- 


satisfied with the manner in which I have set 
your arm, or with the price that I asked you?” 
said Cornelius, smiling. 








“On the contrary,” growied the jailer; “you 
have set it only too well. After six weeks J] 
was able to use it as if nothing had happened ; 
so much so that the doctor of the Breitenhoff 
wanted to break it again, to set it in the regular 
way, and not by witchcraft.” 

Gryphus stepped toward the window as he 
spoke. It was still light enough to see, al- 
though indistinctly, through the gray haze of 
the evening, the vast expanse of the horizon. 

“What a view one has from here!” said Gry- 
phus. 

“Why, a very pleasant and fine one,” an- 
swered Cornelius, looking at Rosa; and at this 
moment the two pigeons, frightened by the voice 
of a stranger, left their nest, and disappeared 
in the evening mist. 

“Halloo! what’s this?” cried Gryphus. 

“ My pigeons,” answered Cornelius. 

“Your pigeons !” cried the jailer, “your pig- 
eons! Has a prisoner any thing of his own? 
So here we have a breach of rules already, 
Pigeons! Ah! young man, young man, before 
to-morrow is over, your pigeons will boil in 
my pot!” 

“First of all, you should catch them, Master 
Gryphus ; and then, I vow, they will be even 
less yours than mine.” 

“Well, I shall certainly wring their necks 
before twenty-four hours are over ; you may be 
sure of that.” And as he uttered this promise 
he put his head out of the window to examine 
the nest. This gave Van Baerle time to stand 
near the door and press the hand of Rosa, who 


whispered to him: 


“ At nine o’clock this evening.” 

In his eagerness to secure the pigeons, Gry- 
phus heard nothing of this short interlude, and 
having closed the window, he took the arm of 
his daughter, double-locked the cell, and went 
off to make himself agreeable to the rest of the 
prisoners. He had scarcely withdrawn when 
Cornelius opened the window and completely 
demolished the nest of the pigeons, preferring 
to drive away forever these gentle messengers 
rather than expose them to the tender mercies 
of this bullying turnkey. But even his brutal 
threats, the gloomy prospect of a harsh future 
at his hands,—all this was not able to quench 
in Van Baerle’s heart the sweet thoughts and 
sweeter hopes awakened by the presence of 
Rosa. He waited anxiously to hear the clock of 
the prison tower strike nine. The last chime 
was still vibrating through the air when Cor- 
nelius heard the light step and rustle of the flow- 
ing dress, worn by the Frisian maid, and soon a 
lamp appeared at the little grated window. 

“Here I am,” said Rosa, out of breath with 
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a rapid mounting of the stairs. And now listen 
tome: I amable to be here at this hour because 
my father falls asleep every evening almost im- 
mediately afler supper, a little stupefied with 
his gin. Thanks to this nap, I shall be able 
to come every evening, and chat for an hour 
with you.” 

“T thank you, Rosa, dear Rosa.” 

“ And now I have brought back to you your 
bulbs.” 

Cornelius’s heart leaped for joy. He had not 
yet dared toask Rosa what had become of these 
treasures. 

“QO, you have preserved them, then?” 

“Did you not give them to me as a thing 
which was dear to you?) They would have be- 
longed to me after your death; but fortunately 
you are alive now, and when I looked at the 
Bible of your godfather, I was resolved to bring 
back to you your bulbs; only I did not know 
how to accomplish it. I had already formed 
the plan of going to the stadtholder to ask 
from him, for my father, the appointment of 
jailer at Loevestein, when your housekeeper 
brought me your letter. O, how we wept to- 
gether! I left Leyden then without any delay ; 
and the rest you know.” 

“So you have often regretted not being able 
to read,” said Cornelius. “I should like to 
know on what occasions? From whom did you 
receive letters, Rosa ?” 

With that coquetry, which somehow or other 
is in the heart of every young girl, she an- 
swered ; 

“Who writes tome? Why, in the first place, 
all the students who passed over the Breiten- 
hoff, all the officers who went to parade, the 
clerks, and even the merchants who saw me at 
my little window. Formerly I got some friend 
to read them to me, which was capital fun; but 
since a certain time—well, what is the use of 
telling all this nonsense ?—but since a certain 
time, I have burned them.” 

“ Since a certain time!” exclaimed Cornelius, 
a look of joy and love beaming from his face. 

Rosa, in her sweet confusion, cast down her 
eyes, blushing ; and it needed no glowing breath 
of confession and tenderness for each to know 
they were beloved by the other. The girl grew 
pale at the thought of allowing an outburst of 
love to get the better of her timidity ; and she 
fled quickly from the prison, striving to still the 
tumultuous beating of her heart. So precipi- 
tately indeed had she fled, that she completely 
forgot to return the three bulbs of the black 
tulip to Cornelius, and thus the prisoner was 
left quite desolate in his cell, with neither his 


Sweet young companion nor his pet flowers. 
Vou. XXXI1V.—8* 





There were but five prisoners confined in the 
Loevestein ; so that Master Gryphus, who did 
not share the kindly feeling of his daughter 
for the godson of Cornelius De Witt, magnified 
the importance of his office, and looked upon 
this especial convict as a criminal of the first 
order. Three times a day he entered Van 
Baerle’s cell, watching his every step, speaking 
to him with an angry countenance, punishing 
him for what he called his dreadful rebellion 
against such a clement prince as the stadt- 
holder. But the turnkey found no actual source 
of offense in his prisoner. His correspondent 
was at hand, so all cause for letter-writing was 
over; and even with full permission, if this 
liberty had been allowed him to go wherever 
he liked, the prison, with Rosa and his bulbs, 
would probably have appeared to him prefera- 
ble to any other spot in the world. 

The girl had kept her promise of visiting him 
every evening; and on the second, had not for- 
gotten to tender to Cornelius, through the grat- 
ing, the three bulbs, which were still wrapped 
in the same paper. But to the great astonish- 
ment of Rosa, Van Baerle pushed back her 
white hand with the tips of his fingers. 

“Listen to me,” he said; “we must not em- 
bark our whole fortune in one venture ; for we are 
carrying out an enterprise, my dear Rosa, which 
has heretofore been deemed impossible—that 
of making the grand black tulip blossom. I 
will now tell you my plan. I dare say you have 
in this fortress a small garden or court-yard, or 
at least some terrace.” 

“We have a very fine garden,” replied the 

girl, “that runs along the edge of the Waal, and 
is full of fine old trees.” 
* “Then take some of the soil, a part of it 
from a shady, and some from a sunny spot, that 
I may judge of the properties of each. After 
having chosen the earth and prepared it, if nec- 
essary, we will divide our three suckers. You 
will take one, and plant it on the day that I tell 
you. It will be sure to flower if you tend it 
according to my directions.” 

“T will not lose sight of it fora minute: and 
the soil I shall bring to-morrow.” 

“1 will try to perfect another'in my cell, which 
will help to cheer the weary hours when you 
are away, although I have very little hope for 
this unfortunate bulb, which seems about to be 
sacrificed to my selfishness. But the sun some- 
times visits me, and I will try to convert every 
thing into an artificial help, even the heat and 
ashes of my pipe. And lastly we, or rather you, 
must keep the third sucker as a reserve, in case 
the first should prove a failure. In this way, 
my dear Rosa, it seems impossible that you 
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should not succeed in gaining the hundred thou- 
sand guilders as a marriage portion. And what 
delight we shall enjoy in bringing our work to 
a successful issue.” 

“T know it all now,” said Rosa, “and will 
strictly follow all your instructions; although I 
must make several journeys to convey soil 
enough to nourish your offshoot that is to be 
grown in prison.” 

“There is no hurry, my child, only let me 
add that when you have once set out the sucker 
you must communicate to me all the circum- 
stances relating to our nursling ; such as change 
of weather, foot-prints on the walks or on the 
borders. You will listen at night, and find 
whether our garden is a resort of unruly cats. 
A couple of these animals laid waste two of my 
most choice borders at Dort.” 

“The window of my sleeping-room overlooks 
the garden, and 1 will both listen and watch,” 
replied Rosa. 

“On moonlight nights! Have you ever, my 
dear child, looked at it then? Well, on such 
nights you can observe whether any rats come 
out of their holes in the wall. Rats are the 
most mischievous by their gnawing at every 
thing. I have heard unfortunate tulip-growers 
complain most bitterly of Noah for having put 
a couple of rats in the ark. But there is an 
animal much more to be feared than even a cat 
or the rats.” 

“ What animal is that, Mynheer Cornelius ?” 

“Man! You understand, my dear, a man may 
steal a guilder, and risk the prison for such a 
trifle: how much more likely that one might 
steal a hundred thousand guilders !” 

“ No one ever enters the garden but myself.” 

“Thank you, thank you, my dear Rosa; all 
the joy of my life seems destined to come from 
you.” And the face of Van Baerle approached 
very closely to the grating with an expression 
of ardent interest, which induced the pretty 
Rosa to draw back her head, and stretch out 
her little hand as a farewell token to the pris- 
oner, the hour for retiring having already struck. 

In this little hand, of which the coquettish 
damsel was particularly proud, was the bulb ; 
and Cornelius kissed most tenderly the tips of 
the delicate fingers, whether because of the 
black tulip bulb therein inclosed, or for Rosa’s 
sake, wiser heads than ours must determine. 


—_——__ eo —______ 


THE faith that does not throw a warmth as of 
Summer around the sympathies and charities 
of the heart, and drop invigorations, like show- 
ers, upon the conscience and the will, is as false 
as it is unsatisfying. 











THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 


BY REV. W. H. WITHKOW, M. A. 
PART II. 


Ill, HER LEGAL RIGHTS, 


CCORDING to that eminent jurisconsult, 
Hallam, the respect for woman which 
characterizes Western nations was not 

derived from the Northmen or Teutons, though 
Cesar and Tacitus inform us of the reverence 
they ascribed to women, especially to their 
priestesses ; nor from the Arabs, though they 
practiced a lofty chivalry ; nor from Christianity, 
though in the worship of Mary it enshrined 
woman in the very heart of the world; but from 
the custom of the wife’s legal inheritance or 
dower derived from the Roman law! This is 
truly a lawyer’s notion, when it is well known 
that a woman’s legal disabilities, especially 
those relating to marriage and property, are 
the most galling of all under which she labors, 
“By marriage,” says Sir William Blackstone, 
“the husband and wife are one person in law; 
that is, the very being or legal existence of 
the woman is suspended during the marriage, 
or at least incorporated and consolidated into 
that of the husband.” The general conception 
of woman’s civil position is well expressed by 
Shakespeare : 
“Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
‘hy head, thy sovereign.” 

According to Coke, marriage is an absolute 
gift to the husband of all the goods, chattels, 
and estate of which a woman is possessed in 
her own right at her marriage, or of which she 
may afterward become possessed. “Her prop- 
erty,” says Mr. Lowe, of her Britannic majesty’s 
Cabinet, “is as much confiscated and taken 
away from woman and her children by the hus- 
band as if she had committed a capital offense.” 
Thus, matrimony is visited with the same legal 
disabilities as if it were as aggravated a crime 
as high treason or murder. It has been truly 
said by Mr. Mill, that “grievances of less mag- 
nitude than the law of the property of married 
women, when suffered by parties less inured 
to passive submission, have provoked revolu- 
tions.” The hard old Roman law, which made 
the wife almost the chattel of her liege lord, 
and handed her over body and soul to his dom- 
ination, has been the basis of the common law 
of almost all the countries of Christendom. 
In the modification of this unjust and barbarous 
code, the United States have taken the lead. 
As long ago as 1829, the State of Illinois began 
the work of reform. These reforms have since 
been adopted in twenty-five States of the Union; 
so that to-day, woman stands, in many of them, 
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on a legal equality with man. Yet, nobody will 
venture to assert that the social relations are 
less secure, or home less happy, than when this 
household tyranny prevailed. The advocates 
of woman’s rights will not rest satisfied till, 
throughout the entire country, the last shred of 
legal disability is removed. 

“The common law of England only,” says a 
distinguished British authority, “in the whole 
of Christendom, treats the act of marriage as 
the annihilation of the legal personality of 
woman, and the abdication of her civil rights.” 
Yet, even there, this reform is now being agi- 
tated, and the hard-won earnings of an indus- 
trious woman, saddled with the burden of a 
drunken, worthless husband, will no longer 
be at the mercy of a brutal bully, or a dandy 
Mantalini. 

The laws of marriage and divorce in many 
States of the Union, especially in the West, 
inflict vital injury on woman, loosen the cement 
of society, and sap the very foundations of na- 
tional well-being. In some of these States it 
is actually possible for a man to obtain a decree 
of divorce from his wife without her even being 
aware that it has been applied for. The alarm- 
ing frequency of divorce, even in staid New 
England, is an omen of ill-augury for the future 
of the Republic. Dr. Dwight, in his sermon 
on this subject, asserts that in the Puritan State 
of Connecticut there were more divorces in 
1866, in proportion to the population, than in 
infidel France in the year 1791, when the whole 
fabric of society was shaken by the great civil 
earthquake that prostrated both throne and al- 
tar in the dust. If the country is to be saved 
from national degeneracy, ruin, and decay, this 
state of things must speedily be altered. 


IV. HER INDUSTRIAL RIGHTS, 


By these, we mean woman’s right to earn a 
living on the same terms as man, in any em- 
ployment for which she can prove herself capa- 
ble. At present she is restricted to a few over- 
crowded walks by the conventional code of so- 
ciety; and into many of these men obtrude, and 
monopolize the gains. For doing the very same 
work as women, they often get double the price. 
Society becomes very sympathetic over Hood’s 
harrowing picture of the poor seamstress, 
“pricking back death with the needle’s point,” 
yet 

“* Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt.” 
But that sympathy is greatly inoperative. The 
o’erwrought thousands still toil out their days 
for a pittance, that their brother-men and sister- 
women may flaunt in the gilded saloons of 





pleasure, while they staive in garrets. Many 
of them have, moreover, the perilous dower of 
youth and beauty; but have no guardian care 
or fostering protection. Is it any wonder if, 
with jaded nerves and reeling brain, they some- 
times fall a prey to the wiles of the tempter, 
aud accept a life of splendid sin for a lingering 
death of misery? Are we not, as a people, 
verily guilty concerning our sisters ? 

“* For evil is wrought by want of thought 

As well as want of heart.’ 
Is society innocent, either, in its contempt and 
scorn for that unhappy class to whom 
“The street says, ‘Sin to be living ;’ 
And the river says, ‘ Sin to be dead?’ ” 
When they try to forsake their loathly life, are 
they not often spurned back into the mire of 
sin, to sink deeper and deeper into degradation 
and infamy, till they fall into dishonored graves ? 

Women have also to complain of the unfair 
remuneration of their labor, as compared with 
men. The United States Treasury Department 
has at last done an act of justice toward its nu- 
merous female employés, by allowing them the 
same salary as the men receive for the same class 
of work. The sphere of woman’s labors is also 
widening. In telegraphy, type-setting, law-copy- 
ing, book-keeping, and clerkships, drawing and 
engraving on wood, remunerative fields of em- 
ployment are being increasingly occupied by 
woman, with great advantage to herself and 
to society. 

The demoralizingiemployment of female labor 
in field-work, as in the English gang-system, is 
unknown in America. Nor would we like to 
see women engaged in the coarse manual labor 
in which the German fraus and frauleins toil 
like human cattle in the Vaterland. The ex- 
tensive employment of women in the stores, 
offices, and other places of business in Paris, is 
a practical solution of a difficult problem. The 
importance of the question of female labor, es- 
pecially in the Old World, may be inferred from 
the fact that, at the taking of the last British 
census, out of three million two hundred thou- 
sand English wives, upward of eight hundred 
thousand, or one-fourth of the whole, were en- 
gaged in various trades and professions, 

A new field appears to be opening for women 
in America in the exercise of the healing art. 
This is a sphere for which she is peculiarly 
adapted. Indeed, it is the favorite saw of the 
opponents of woman’s rights, that her especial 
work lies in the sick-room. But if that be her 
proper place, there surely can be no question 
as to whether she shall be there as the dram- 
drinking, snuff-taking, brutal, ignorant Sairey 
Gamp, or as the refined and educated nurse or 
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physician. It frequently happens that women, 
in the time of their sorest need, when, weak from 
travail pangs, they most require sympathy and 
tenderness, are handed over to the tender mer- 
cies of some stupid, coarse, self-opinionated 
ogre, who rules the household, including her 
feeble patient, during her reign of terror, with a 
rod of iron, and is scarcely amenable to the au- 
thority of the physician. Surely, it is not un- 
reasonable that woman should be furnished the 
fullest opportunity to acquire that professional 
skill and training that will enable her to wait on 
her sister-woman under circumstances when 
she might not unnaturally shrink from male 
attendance. That women are not incapable of 
acquiring that skillis proved by the professional 
renown of Mesdames Boivin and Lachapelle of 
the Maternity Hospital of Paris. 

In granting this privilege to women, as well 
as in so many other social reforms, America has 
taken the lead. More than a century ago, a New 
York lady, Mrs. Lester, had acquired such pro- 
fessional reputation for her surgical skill as to 
be summoned during thirty-four years to attend 
thirteen hundred important cases. The first to 
lay claim to the doctor’s degree was Miss Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, who matriculated at a medical 
college at Geneva, New York, in 1847. She 
met with infinite opposition and obloquy, but 
persisted in prosecuting her course to its termi- 
nation in spite of the social ostracism and re- 
proach she encountered. 

In the following year, a medical college ex- 
clusively for ladies was established in Boston. 
It is still in vigorous operation, has a full corps 
of professors, and a large attendance of students, 
and holds property to the amount of $50.000. 

In 1850, Dr. Joseph Langshore established a 
female medical college at Philadelphia, amid 
the bitter opposition of the medical faculty ; over 
which, however, the high professional character 
of its lady-graduates eventually triumphed. 

In 1861, the New York Legislature granted 
a charter to a female medical college in New 
York City, which has sent forth many able grad- 
uates, and is commanding the confidence of the 
American public. 

Besides these, twelve medical colleges for 
men have admitted women to their course of 
study, and granted them degrees. In America 
there are now three colleges exclusively for 
women, and twelve others where they are admit- 
ted on the same terms as men. So there are now 
abundant opportunities for acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of this important science, and a noble 
and honorable sphere of activily is thus opened 
for women. Into this field they have not been 
slow to enter; and now, in most of the cities of 
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the Union, and of Canada, are found female 
physicians in respectable and lucrative practice, 

In Europe the progress of social reform, in 
this respect, is much more slow than in Amer. 
ica. In England, Miss Elizabeth Garret is the 
only medical licentiate who has ever obtained a 
regular diploma ; and her success was owing to 
a technical informality in the constitution of 
Apothecaries’ Hall, whence she graduated, 
That door, thus accidentally left open, has since 
been effectually closed against all female in- 
truders into the sacred domain of medicine, 
An institution for medical training was estab- 
lished in 1864, which, though still unchartered 
continues to look for official recognition and 
indorsement, an expectation which we trust will 
soon be realized. 

In France, according to the Medical Times, 
the rules which forbade woman the privilege of 
medical instruction at the regular colleges, have 
been rescinded, and the great University of 
Paris, with its affiliated colleges, is thrown open 
to women as wellas tomen. At Zurich, in Switz. 
erland, a medical college of excellent standing 
has been recently opened to ladies, and applica- 
tion has been made for their admission to the 
College of St. Petersburg, which, however, has 
not yet been granted. 

But these partial concessions to women are 
not enough. There are obvious reasons why 
they should shrink from pursuing certain neces- 
sary branches of a medical course—dissection 
and the like—in company with men. The Amer- 
ican system of separate medical colleges for 
women, and their free admission to the arts’ 
course of the universities, is an important step 
toward that great desideratum, the complete 
recognition of woman’s rights and privileges in 
science and literature. 

There is one sphere of employment from 
which we would gladly see woman excluded: 
that, namely, of the ballet and the circus, The 
audacious exposure of the female person on the 
stage and in the ring makes good men blusk 
and bad men sneer. In Shakespeare’s day, 
coarse as we are apt to think it, this sort of 
thing was unknown. The female parts in the 
plays were always taken by men. But we have 
changed all that now, and the male characters, 
especially if rather exceptionable, are frequently 
taken by women. A London manager com- 
plains-that the ladies of the corps de ballet all 
want to be the fairy princes in the pantomime. 

Woman can only be rescued from such deg- 
radation by nobler conceptions of her character 
and destiny. She is designed, by her Creator, 
not to be the toy or slave of man, the instrument 
of his passions or his pleasures, but to be his 
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equal and his help-mate, the sharer of his 
deepest sorrows, and the partner of his highest 
hopes. Each sex is the complement of the 
other. Both are necessary to form the rounded 
whole of a perfect humanity. 
“As unto the bow the cord is, 

So unto the man is woman ; 

‘Though she bends him, she obeys him ; 

‘Though she draws him, yet she follows; 

Useless each without the other !” 

‘No lesson of history is more true than that 
woman can not be degraded without dragging 
man down with her, nor ennobled without re- 
flecting nobility on man, In elevating her, we 
elevate the race. It is the especial work of the 
present age to raise woman to a higher plane of 
being and a wider sphere of influence ; to smite 
from her body and her soul all the trammels 
and fetters which prevent her attaining the full 
and harmonious development of her essentially 
noble nature. By this act of chivalrous justice 
man will ennoble himself, and will benefit and 
bless the world, not merely now, but throughout 
all after time. 





THE IPHIGENIA OF GOETHE. 


BY PAMELA HRLEN GOODWIN. 


OETHE’S “Iphigenia in Tauris ” is pro- 
nounced by critics to be “a very echo of 
Greek song,” and is the most complete 

drama that has come from his pen. True, it 
lacks the profound metaphysics and mysterious 
weirdness of Faust; but it gains in that clear 
simplicity that always wins sympathy, and that 
perfectly attuned harmony of parts that must 
command admiration. The main incidents of 
this drama are the same as those of Euripides; 
but the master mind of German literature, like 
his more than counterpart in English, scrupled 
not to breathe upon the dry bones of another 
age until, under the animating force of his 
genius, they arise in the majesty of life. 

The scene is in a grove before the temple of 
Diana, where Iphigenia, wandering in medi- 
tation, listens to the murmur of the restless 
waves, until, in the weariness of home-sickness, 
she tells to the listening leaves the story of her 
woes—the last few lines of which we quote: 

“Yet, truly, woman’s lot doth merit pity ! 

Man rules alike at home and in the field, 

Nor is in foreign climes without resource. 
Possession gladdens him, him conquest crowns, 
And him an honorable death awaits. 

How circumscribed is woman’s destiny ! 
Obedience to a harsh, imperious lord, 

Her duty and her comfort: sad her fate 
Whom: hostile fortune drives to lands remote. 

She lifts her heart in prayer to Diana, whose 
rites she reluctantly performs, and entreats to 





be restored to her, kindred. While thus en- 
gaged, Arkas, an aged minister of the king, 
approaches to announce that the king, with his 
army, is drawing near, to thank the goddess 
for new victories. He notices the sadness of 
the still youthful face, and commiserates the 
fact that grief should so envelop her, and yet 
be so closely locked within her breast. She 
replies that a mysterious fate has made her an 
exile, and “life’s fresh joyance blooms in her 
no more.” Arkas rebukes this as ingratitude, 
and reminds her that when she came so strangely 
to those shores, the king had greeted her as a 
heavenly visitant, and, for the first time in the 
history of the island, had set aside the rite of 
sacrifice. Iphigenia replies, To breathe is not 
life, neither to dream in listlessness the time 
away: 

A useless life is but an early death, 

This, woman’s lot, is eminently mine. 

“‘Arkas. Call thyself useless! ‘Ihou ! 

‘Thou, from whose being o’er a thousand hearts 

A healing balsam flows? When to a race, 

‘Yo whom a god assigned thee, thou dost prove 

A fountain of perpetual happiness ; 

And from this dire, inhospitable shore, 

Dost to the stranger grant a safe return?” 
And Arkas counsels, both for herself and 
others’ sake, when Thoas should come, not to 
withhold her confidence, adding, 

“A noble man by woman’s gentle word 

May oft be led.” 

When the king enters the temple, Iphigenia 
pronounces a blessing upon him; and he, with 
the directness of a man of mature years, who 
has come to a conclusion on a long-pondered 
question, tells her that it is only in his home 
he needs a blessing ; for within that circle there 
is a void and loneliness; that she has already 
comforted him concerning the loss of his only 
son, and that, 

‘Thee, maid, a blessing to myself and realm 
I hope, as bride, to carry to my home,”’ 

Iphigenia, astonished, evades a direct reply 
by saying the offer was too great to make to an 
unknown maiden. He gently reproaches her 
for concealment; and she assures him fear, not 
mistrust, has kept her silent; for, if he knew 
whom he was protecting, he would: banish her, 
instead of offering her his throne. Thoas, dis- 
believing that he could be protecting a guilty 
head, demands her confidence, saying, 

“If thou canst hope in safety to return 
Back to thy kindred, I renounce my claims.” 

With shuddering hesitation, she tells of the 
bloody deeds of her ancestors; but with more 
pleasure names herself Agamemnon’s child, 
and great Diana’s consecrated priestess. The 
king, more than satisfied, repeats his proposals ; 
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and the maiden, still hoping to return, screens 
herself by her sacred office, and replies that 
the goddess alone has a right to her; and she 
thinks Diana has protected her that she might 
go to her father, and be “the joy and solace of 
his age.” 
““Thoas. Seek not evasively such vain pretexts, 
By thee refused the ‘No!’ alone is heard."’ 

She pleads the yearning of her soul to see her 
kindred, and begs him let his vessels bear her 
thither : 


“Thoas. Vhen go! The promptings of thy heart obey, 
Despite the voice of reason and good counsel, 
Be quite the woman, swayed by each desire 
‘That bridleless impels her to and fro. 

“ph. Upbraid not thus, O king, our feeble sex! 
‘Though not in dignity to match with yours, 
‘Yhe weapons woman wields are not ignoble. 


And here | thank the gods, who give me strength 
To shun a’doom unratified by them. 
“Thoas. ’V is not a god, 't is thine own heart that speaks. 
“ph. ’ Vis through the heart alone they speak to us. 
“Thoas. ‘Vo hear them have not | an equal right? 
“Th. ‘Vle raging tempest drowns the still small voice. 
“*Thoas. ‘Vis voice no doubt the priestess hears alone.” 
He grows bitterly sarcastic, then severe, and 
tells her slfe shall continue to be priestess ; but 
he will no longer be deaf to the cries of his 
people, demanding the observance of the ancient 
rites of human sacrifice : 
“Thoas. ‘wo strangers whom in caverns of the shore 
We found concealed, and whose arrival here 
Lodes to my realm no govd, are in my power. 


I send them here, thy duty not unknown.”’ 


And the gentle maiden, when alone, prays that 
her hands may be kept from blood. 

We next behokl Orestes and Pylades as pris- 
oners in the sacred grove before the temple. 
Pylades is very loving and hopeful, and tries to 
cheer his desponding companion by saying a 
godlike stranger-woman had, for a long time, 
restrained the rites of human blood : 

“Incense and prayer, and an unsullied heart, 
‘These are the gifts she offers to the gods."’ 

Orestes remarks, gloomily, that it seems her 
gentle sway had lost all power, when one so 
criminal as himself was presented : 

“Py. ‘hat ’t is a woman is a ground for hope! 
A man, the very best, with crueity 
At length may so familiarize himself, 
His character through custom so transform, 
‘That he shall come to make himself a !aw 
Of what at first his very soul abhorred. 
But woman doth retain the stamp of mind 
She first assumed. On her may we depend 
In good or evil with more certaiuty.’’ 

We next find the priestess unloosing the 
chains of Plyades; and in the conversation 
that follows, he calls his companion brother, 
and invents a story to account for the Furies. 
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Iphigenia then questions, and obtains the chief 








incidents of interest concerning her native land, 
But when she hears of the death of Agamem- 
non, through the influence of Clytemnestra, in 
revenge for the tragic fate of a daughter, she is 
deeply moved and retires. She returns to un- 
bind the fastenings of Orestes, reminding him 
that this freedom is the liberty of death, although 
she will never take his life. She asks him to 
continue the story begun by his brother, in- 
quiring particularly of Electra and Orestes, 
When told that they are living, she can not 
repress her joy: 
**Golden Apollo, lend thy choicest beams, 

Lay them an offering on the throne of Jove, 

For I am poor and dumb.” 
Surprised at her joy, he tells her that the soul 
of Orestes is stained by the terrible crime of 
matricide, and that the Furies make his life a 
hell. She pities Orestes, and pities him whose 
fate is so similar. He replies: 

‘*T can not suffer that thy noble soul 

Should be deceived by error, . . . 

I am Orestes! And this guilty head 

Is stooping to the tomb, and covets death. 

It will be welcome now in any shape.” 

He retires, and the sister breaks forth into 
expressions of thankfulness, that contain, in 
large measure, the eloquence of joy : 

“* At length Fulfillment, fairest child of Jove, 
‘Thou dost descend upon me from on high ! 
How vast thine image! Scarce my straining eye 
Can reach thy hands, which, filled with golden fruit 
And wreaths of blessing from Olympus’ height, 
Shower treasures down. . . - 
So you, ye heavenly powers, are also known 
By bounty long withheld and wisely planned: 
Ye only know what things are good for us ; 
Ye view the future’s wide extended realm, 
While from our eye a dim and starry veil 
‘lhe prospect shrouds. Calmly ye hear our prayers 
When we, like children, sue for greater speed ; 
Not immature ye pluck heaven's golden fruit, 
And woe to him who with impatient hand, 
His date of joy forestalling, gathers death.”” 

When Orestes returns, she questions him 
further concerning an elder sister; but the 
raving Furies are upon him, because of the 
recollections she awakens. She thea reveals 
herself, saying, soothingly: 

** Orestes fondly loved—canst thou not hear me? 

If hollow voices from a mother’s blood 

Call thee to hell, may not a sister's word 

With benediction pure ascend to heaven, 

And summon thence some gracious power to aid thee?” 
But he only raves the more, believing that this 
glimmering of joy is but the tantalizing tor- 
ment of his persecutors. At last he falls ex- 
hausted, and his grieving sister seeks Pylades. 
When he recovers from his swoon, the two 
convince him that he is in the land of reality, 
and he entreats his long-lost sister to come to 
his arms, that he may know she will not vanish 
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a 
from his clasp. At her touch the madness 
passes, and he exclaims: 
"lhe dread Eumenides at length retire, 

The brazen gates of ‘l'artarus I hear 

Behind them closing with a thundering clang. 

A quickening odor from the earth ascends, 

Inviting me to chase, upon the plains, 

The joys of life, and deeds of high emprise.” 

Pylades then bids him hasten away; for they 
must plan some means of escape with Diana’s 
image in their possession. Ina short time Py- 
lades, calm and clear-headed, has laid the plans. 
They are to hasten to the sea, and have their 
comrades ready to depart at signal. Mean- 
while Iphigenia is to remain in the temple; and 
should the king come to inquire about the sac- 
rifices, she is to delay the matter by the story 
of purification. And from this point, in our 
opinion, follows the culminating interest of the 
story. In these days when our greatest moral 
philosophers countenance, under some circum- 
stances, deception and the telling of an untruth, 
it is refreshing to behold the innate love of 
truth of a pure heart so beautifully delineated. 
The struggle commences with this soliloquy : 


“ Alas! I see 
I must consent to follow like a child. 
I have not learned deception, nor the art 
‘Yo gain with crafty wiles my purposes. 
Detested falsehood ! it doth not relieve 
‘The breast like words of truth, it comforts not; 
But is a torment in the forger’s heart, 
And, like an arrow which a god directs, 
Flies back and wounds the archer.’’ 


Arkas comes in to inquire of her progress. 
She tells him that one of the prisoners is guilty 
of kindred murder, and that it is necessary to 
take the image of Diana to the sea. Arkas re- 
plies that this must not be done without the 
knowledge of the king. Seeing that she could 
not change this decision, she bids him hasten 
to the king and obtain the permission. He 
complies, but pauses to say there was another 
message he would rather take, urging her to 
remember the former kindness of the king, and 
revoke her former conclusion. She is inflexi- 
ble, and the faithful minister departs; but his 
words have left their influence in recalling the 
benefactions of the king. 

**My brother forcibly engrossed my heart ; 
I listened only to his friend’s advice ; 
My soul rushed eagerly to rescue them. 
2% ° But the voice 
Of faithful Arkas wakes me from my dream, 
Reminding me that those whom I forsake 


Are alsomen. Deceit doth now become 
Doubly detested.”’ 


Pylades enters and informs her every thing 
is favoring them beyond his hope. Orestes, 
entirely restored, was entering fully into their 
plans of escape ; his comrades in readiness, and 
anxious to sail. He bids her guide him where 





he may seize the image, and bear it away. See 
ing that she hesitates, he looks inquiringly, and 
is informed that it can not be taken to the water 
without the consent of the king. This was an 
unlooked-for impediment, and he exclaims: 
* Poor soul ! thy scruples will alike destroy 

‘Thyself and us. Why did I not foresee 

Such an emergency, and tutor thee 

This counsel also wisely to elude? 

“* ph. Chide only me ; for mine alone the blame. 

Yet other answer could I not return 

‘To him who strongly and with reason urged 

What my own heart acknowledged to be right.”’ 

The words of Pylades are strong, encourag- 
ing, and his directions minute. The danger 
thickens ; but they must be firm, and betray no 
haste. When the messenger returns she must 
stand fast, whatever reply is brought, to the 
statement that it is the priestess’s prerogative 
alone to make and keep all appointments of the 
temple. Should the king desire to see the 
stranger who is oppressed by madness, 

“ Evasively pretetd, that in the fane 
Securely guarded thou retain’st us both.” 

Then, with the keen perception of a man who 
understands human nature, he portrays how 
much good has already come to Orestes through 
her influence, and that through her the curse 
that rests on their domestic hearth could be re- 
moved. She thanks him with that gentle deli- 
cacy that seems to animate a flower as it turns 
to the welcome rays of the morning sun. 

He is turning to go, when he notices the shade 
of anxious thought that comes over her face, 
and, finding out the cause, there follows a dia- 
logue in which the most powerful arguments, 
the most ingenious sophistry, are opposed to 
the simple love of truth that has its stronghold 
in the convictions of the maiden. She speaks 
of the kind king whom she is deceiving and 
plundering. He reminds her of one who would 
have slain her brother. But he had been kind to 
her, etc., until fate, the will of the gods, neces- 
sity, rebukes of being proud and unreasonable, 
are brought to bear upon her earnest convic- 
tions, and, though they stop her ability to op- 
pose by argument, she retires into woman’s 
citadel, 

**T can not argue, I can only feel,” 


and holds her place there, assuring Pylades 

that if she once stains her soul by violating 

this consciousness of right, she would never be 

sure of the right afierward. The next argu- 

ment is one of worldly policy—she would learn 

in life that she could not keep herself so strict. 
* Nor are we called upon to judge ourselves: 

With circumspection to pursue his path 

Is the immediate duty of a man; 

For seldom can he rightly estimate 

Or his past conduct or his present decds.”” 
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At first glance one does not see the force 
these words contain; but who has not felt the 
conflict of seeming duties, and the impossibility 
of discerning the result, or even of being sure 
the final decision is a wise one? And is not 
this most frequently true of those who are the 
most conscientious ? Iphigenia answers, “ Al- 
most thou dost persuade me to consent.” 

Pylades quickly follows up his slight vantage 
with an appeal to her strongest feelings: the 
affection of her loved brother, the pining of her 
own heart for her native land. He pictures 
her bitter remorse if by her scruples she brings 
destruction on their heads, until in anguish she 
exclaims: 

“O, that I bore a manly heart! 
Which, when it hath conceived a buld resolve, 
*Gainst every other voice doth close itself. 

“ Pyl. In vain thou dost refuse ; with iron hand 

Necessity commands ; her stern decree 
Is law supreme, to which the gods themselves 
Must yield submission. In dread silence rules 
‘Yhe uncounsel'd sister of eternal fate. 
What she appoints thee to endure, endure ; 
What to perform, perform.” 

Surely, every motive that can influence a con- 
scientious mind to use deception was brought 
to bear upon this gentle, loving, unperverted 
heart. Must not the inner perception of right— 
that inner light that seems at times only to 
reveal the shadows; that light which seems 
to be more feeling than any well-defined duty 
that can be expressed in words; must it not 
yie'd before this weight of argument, and this 
pleading of the strong affections of the human 
heart? Pylades leaves her, confident of the 
result. Alone, with clasped hands, the anguish 
of her spirit breaks forth: 

“I must obey him, for I see my friends 

Beset with peril. Yet my own sad fate 

Doth with increasing anguish move my heart. 

May I no longer feed the silent hope 

Which in my solitude I fondly cherished? 

Shall the dire curse eternally endure? 

And shall our fated race ne’er rise again 

With blessings crowned? Alli mortal things decay ; 

The noblest powers, the purest joys of life 

At length subside ; these wherefore not the same? 

And have I vainly hoped that, guarded here, 

Secluded from the fortunes of my race, 

I, with pure heart and hands, some future day, 

Might cleanse the deep defilement of our house?” 
And as she continues, we mark the true test of 
genius. The picturing of the warfare of the 
human soul; the marshaling of doubts, the 
clashing of emotions, the plaintive wail of dying 
hopes. It is not alone the contest of the hour. 
The buried struggles of the past rise up in all 
their ghastliness, and choose their sides, and 
hurl their darts of bitterness. Does the human 
heart become inured to sorrow? I think not. 


Each added blow opens afresh the closing 





wounds, and these are longer in their healing, 
So here the griefs of a life-time come with their 
grisly faces. Nay, more; the sorrows of a 
doomed race arise to numb the last ray of hope 
that warmed her heart. She, too, is doomed. 
It was not enough that for her father and his 
people she had yielded her young life with all 
its promises; a greater sacrifice the fates 
demand. ‘To save her brother, the vestal pu- 
rity of her soul must feel the brand of crime, 
And here, in the conflict of a woman’s soul, our 
sympathies reach their climax. The cry, 


“ Save me, and save thy image in my soul,”’ 


is the key-note to the fizale that closes the ora- 
torio; and we are ready for whatever tragedy 
may follow. 

Nor does the last act disappoint us. It is 
full of dramatic action and power. Thoas, the 
island king—one of nature’s noblemen, yet with 
a trace of nature’s savageness—is roused to in- 
dignant wrath by the report of treachery in the 
being whom he had trusted as most pure and 
perfect. With his -selfish wishes denied, his 
kindness spurned, his generosity plunged as a 
keen blade into his own breast, he summons the 
priestess. Iphigenia, made strong by her own 
suffering and despair, comes at his summons, 
and stands before him with no definite plan for 
working out the decrees of fate, conscious most 
of all that her brother must be saved, and that 
she can not bear false witness. 

To the king’s inquiries concerning the sacri- 
fice, she presents arguments to show the wrong 
of killing those innocent men. He puts aside 
her words, and commands her to do her duty as 
his priestess. At this, her proud nature, for a 
moment, asserts itself. It is no longer the 
priestess stands before him; it is Agamemnon’s 
daughter, a child of kingly lineage scorning to 
do the sacrifice of blood. 

“ Though woman, I am born as free as man. 
Did Agamemnon’s son before thee stand, 
And thou required’st what became him not, 
His arm and trusty weapon would defend 
His bosom’s freedom. F have only words ; 


But it becomes a noble minded man 
‘l'o treat with due respect the words of woman. 


Do I then stand before thee weaponless? 

Prayer, lovely prayer, fair branch in woman's hand, 
More potent far than instruments of war, 

Thou must thrust back !”” 

The lion feels the power of helplessness, the 
strength of weakness, and at this appeal the 
lion-hearted king is moved. He rises in his 
own defense, and in the cause of human sac- 
rifice uses the “circumspection” argument of 
Pylades. With those words the heart of Iphi- 
genia leaps forth free; the tide is turned, and 
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victory decided. Deceit is used to cloak the 
darkest crimes; shall right put on this garment? 
No: quick as a flash her step is taken, and the 
smoke of mental battle clears away. Better to 
die, better the loved to die, than live to murder 
truth. Moyed by the “stirrings of a noble en- 
terprise,” she trusts all to the king: 
**O, are ye truthful as men say ye are? 


Now prove it by your countenance and aid ; 
Honor the truth im me. Attend, O King.” 


She relates the history of the prisoners; re- 
veals the name of her brother, the object of his 
coming, their plans for taking the image; and 
then follows a most touching appeal to his 
mercy. While they were thus talking, suspi- 
cions had been aroused, and already fighting 
had begun between the men of the island and 
the Greeks. ‘Thoas had sent command for all 
bloodshed to cease until he gave further word, 
when Orestes rushed. with drawn sword, into 
their presence, bidding Iphigenia to make haste 
away. At her request, he sheathes his sword, 
and is introduced to the king. Thoas asks 
proofs of his identity; he draws his sword, 
shows it to have been his father’s, and demands 
that valor shall be the test. They are about to 
fight, when Iphigenia implores them, for her 
sake, to desist. The king replies, that her 
words might have effect were it not that her 
brother was about to have plundered him of 
Diana’s image. 

“ Orestes. The image shall not be a cause of strife. 
We now perceive the error which the god 
Our journey here commanding, like a veil, 
‘Threw o’er our minds. His counsel I implored 
To free me from the Furies’ grisly band. 
He answered, * Back to Greece, the sister bring, 
Who in the sanctuary on ‘lauris’ shore 
Unwillingly abides. So ends the curse.’ 


To Pheebus’ sister we applied the words, 
And he referred to thee !’’ 


He pleads for her return, and Iphigenia claims 
his promise of the king. Thoas yields, and 
they depart in friendliness. 

We have endeavored faithfully to present 
these photographs of character as taken by two 
master artists. We observe the same unmis- 
takable lineaments; the one, though bearing 
the traces of youthful loveliness, is wanting in 
harmonious development; the other, rounded 
into beautiful proportions, stands forth a model 
of heroic womanhood. The failings of the one 
are due to the moral darkness of an age that 
boasted no rival in its enlightenment of litera- 
ture and art; the symmetry of the other is due 
to the purity of the Sun of Righteousness that, 
by his constant shining, is slowly fashioning 
the soul again into the image of its Maker. 

From these two plays, if from no other source, 





we glean sufficient hints to know that Grecian 
women, in the highest ranks, were valued chiefly 
for their parentage and beauty, and their ap- 
preciation decreased with each descent in social 
grade. Their mental or moral endowments 
were so little in demand that it is no wonder 
they depreciated in real worth. To minister, to 
adorn, to gratify, was woman’s highest ambition, 
since she was never called upon to elevate and 
purify. Euripides expresses the sentiment of 
the multitude in various places; but it always 
comes from the lips of woman in meek accept- 
ance, as though no glimmer of a better life had 
ever dawned upon her; as when his heroine 
says, “A thousand women are not worth a single 
man in value; that he should be taken from the 
light of heaven.” “A man that dies among his 
household is regretted; but a woman: is of 
little account.” 

He placed his Iphigenia almost above his own 
wildest imaginings of female heroism. Yet, be- 
fore he dares present such a character to his 
world of critics, he felt it necessary to preface 
his creation with the half-apologetic explana- 
tion that he knew very well that bravery in 
woman was rare indeed, though in man this 
virtue was inherent. 

And so he makes this beautiful young maiden— 
blooming into the glad fruition of her life, buoy- 
ant with the hopes of wedded happiness—to 
moan and weep in uncontrolled anguish when 
the stricken king informs her tenderly and sadly 
that both country and kindred demand her life 
in sacrifice. But when Achilles repeats the 
same demand of the people, and yet declares 
himself willing to face the dangers of the situa- 
tion and save her from the impending doom, a 
change, produced by the contagion of example, 
is wrought out by the words of a stranger. The 
weights of mortality fall from Iphigenia, and 
the poet soars into the realm of his imagination, 
and presents what was at that time an unex- 
ampled march to sacrifice and death. 

There is sublimity in this picture of the tri- 
umphant surrender of all for the welfare of her 
country, or for the vindication of her nation’s 
honor ; but if we look more carefully, we find it 
is not the glory that her country shall receive 
that is the maiden’s hidden motive, but the ap- 
plause she shall receive from her countrymen. 
Generations in the future shall hail her as the 
savior of her nation, and fame shall be her nup- 
tials and her children. Doubtless that was a 
most exalted motive for a heathen, for death 
was to them as night—a dark, unexplored, and 
dreaded realm. It must have been a master 
sacrifice, from any motive, willingly to depart 
from the dear light of day into the gloom of a 
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grave unspanned by the rainbow of a resurrec- 
tion morning. 

Had Euripides left his heroine in the arms 
of the protecting goddess, with the wreaths of 
sacrifice ever fresh upon her brow, the weak- 
ness of her momentary wavering would have 
been lost to sight in the glory of the highest 
unselfishness a heathen could know, and the 
women of his day would have felt the uplifting 
influence of his generous ideal. But instead, 
we find her, what is perhaps a truer picture of 
his age, years afterward sacrificing human be- 
ings in a heathen temple, with the flowers of her 
heroism faded and lost by the slow process of 
forgetfulness and hope deferred—a revengeful 
woman, cherishing reproaches toward her father, 
hatred for the authors of her woe, and willing- 
ness to wreak her pitiless sorrow on the heads 
of the innocent. True, she still loves her home 
and kindred; but to offset this beauty is the 
glaring deformity of deception, untruth, and 
treachery, even toward a kind benefactor. 

It is in this last play where the wings of Eu- 
ripides’ fancy so signally fail to keep his heroine 
aloft, that Goethe, profiting by his predecessor’s 
failures, receives Iphigenia upon his stronger 
pinions, and not only keeps her above the 
clouds of heathen darkness, but keeps her still 
a woman within the region of human action. 

She is the beautiful maiden, with the damp of 
the lustral waters still upon her brow, the genial 
pity still within her heart that prompted her to 
say to the stricken father, in that awful hour, 
“1 go a willing sacrifice for Greece.” Ay, 
more; with love for that father and mother and 
brother, only increased by the years of solitude 
and others’ forgetfulness, and with such fellow- 
feeling toward all beings about to be sacrificed 
to the gods, that her presence and influence 
have purified the altars of the temple from hu- 
man blood. We see the lonely, yearning heart 
of the maiden turn from the comforts of a mon- 
arch’s throne, because, forsooth, she pictures a 
father, that had been willing to take her life, 
wanting her care in his old age. But when the 
brother comes, and hope seems near a glorious 
realization, we see a scene of exalted heroism 
before whose radiance the other sacrifices pale 
into dimness—the giving up of all that is dear 
to her, all hopes of earthly happiness, her free- 
dom, the life and, more, the reason of her 
brother, the hope of living to wipe out some of 
the blood-stains of the ill-fated house of Tarta- 
rus, all sacrificed upon the altar of simple truth ; 
and for what? For the sake of that inner con- 
viction that rests upon deeper foundation than 
that of reason. Before her, no reward of glad- 





ness beckons with white arms of approbation ; 





nothing but misunderstanding and reproach 
from others, and a blank despair of sorrow, 
mingled with remorse, awaiting from her own 
heart. The sweet wooings of conscience séem 
to her like the inevitable persecution of fate, 
We doubt whether Goethe would have been 
capable of forming such a character had he not 
lived in a Christian age, and been under the in- 
fluence of its teachings—had he not known of 
hundreds of women capable of acting such a 
part for conscience’ sake. 

We believe that the Spirit of God can illu. 
minate the understanding of a human heart that 
never heard of Christ, or of the God of Moses, 
and that the “still, small voice” are not inap- 
propriate words for the lips of a pure-hearted 
heathen maiden; but, for such a one to follow 
the gentle teachings in direct opposition to 
every visible motive, and the expressed com- 
mand of the gods, bespeaks a degree of spiritual 
advancement of which the record of heathen 
nations has no counterpart, and which, in our 
opinion, would be an impossibility. Such moral 
heroism demands the complement of the Chris- 
tian’s immortality—the promised glory of the 
New Jerusalem. Yet we would not have Goethe 
take one ray of brightness from the luster of 
this character. He was wise enough to see 
that this incongruity must be made, or the Chris- 
tian world would not even give his character 
the admiration that an extinct fossil would call 
forth. So, with the skill of a scenic artist, he 
places amid the zenith splendor of ancient 
Greece, a woman with the development of soul 
that a sincere Christian woman of the nineteenth 
century possesses; and with such perfect ease 
and simplicity does she perform her part, that 
she seems a miracle of moral light and beauty. 

It may be Goethe had no cesign of paying 
such a beautiful tribute to Christianity ; but, 
when the golden sunlight floods in on every 
side, it is hard to close the shutters of the soul, 
and work in darkness. The persistent sunny 
rays will peep through chink and crevice, until, 
unconsciously, we are walking by the light, and 
measuring the shadows. Instead of the dark 
outlines of hatred and retaliation, we trace the 
delicate relief of forgiveness and love, and re- 
joice when we can span the midnight darkness 
of temptation and sin with the white wings of 
heroic devotion. 


——_—_—_—_——_ 


THE world is a looking-glass, and gives back 
to every man the reflection of his own face. 
Frown at it, and it will in turn look sourly upon 
you; laugh at it and with it, and it is a jolly 
kind companion. 
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THE DEACONESSES’ INSTITUTION 
AT KAISERWERTH. 
BY MRS. SUE M. D. FRY. 
PART I. 

HALF-HOUR’S ride on the slow-going 
German cars brought us down the Rhine 
from Dusseldorf to Calcum. This is a 
little railroad-station, without hotel or interest, 
only that a half-hour from there, by ’bus, we 
should reach Kaiserwerth. It was dark; the 
driver could talk no English, and we no Ger- 
man to speak of. We divided our time between 
a lunch of cold meat, black bread, German 
honey-cake, and a fellow-traveler, who quite 
made us understand how large and free he 
thought America was, by spreading his arms 
and hallooing at the top of his voice. The 
road was a good turnpike, lined with poplars. 
We felt that we might be entering some old 
baronial estate. However, instead of the an- 
cient castle in ruins, suggestive of any thing 
but good cheer, we were set down in a street 
of the little village of Kaiserwerth, on Satur- 
day night—strangers in a strange land. A little 
urchin, who had an eye to an honest penny, 
having attempted to lift all the heavy baggage, 
finally staggered off under the sachel, we follow- 
ing, to the only inn of the place. We were at 
home as soon as we got there ; for, despite the 
stone floors, bare chambers, and heavy fur- 
niture, there is something about these German 
Gasthaiuser that makes one feel comfortable at 
once. The sight of snowy beds, where one 
expects soon to make a feather sandwich, clean 
room, warm fire, and good supper, ought to in- 
spire content in the breast of any traveler; 
but, after some little experience, I have con- 
cluded that it is, perhaps, more than any thing 
else, the entire absence of any effort at display 
in house, table, or service, yet all substantially 
good, which brings so restful a feeling. To 
Americans, who are used to servants whose 
thoughts are never with their hands, it is a new 
and pleasant experience to be attended by those 
who, if they are slow, are also sure. The very 
absence of the American “hurry, hurry,” is 

a luxury. 

Next morning, Sabbath, we looked out upon 
the village—a place of no note, save the old 
imperial ruins, storm-torn and grass-grown— 
where, for miles up and down, we saw the 
Rhine, flowing through flat lands, thickly dotted 
with towns and villages; their red-tiled roofs 
glowing in the November sun, while their eyes 
stare right on, through sunshine or clouds ; for 
they have a fashion here of putting windows, 
like eyes, on the long slanting house-roofs, 





which makes them Jock very queer and spec- 
tral,—and the Deaconesses’ Institution. 

Long before we were up, the clattering of 
wooden shoes upon the stone streets told of 
how the Romanists were out to early mass; 
for, despite the famous institution, the large 
majority of the residents are Roman Catholic. 
At nine o'clock our Jandlord’s little girl, a 
woman in miniature, both in dress and man- 
ners, guided us to the mother-house. The por- 
tress showed us into the chapel. Services had 
already commenced. Understanding nothing 
of the preaching, we thought it no harm to be 
engrossed with the audience and our own specu- 
lations thereon; in which, we afterward learned, 
we were quite correct. A part of the audience 
was the Church society of the village, to whom 
the superintendent of the institution is also 
pastor. The women and girls in plain white 
caps were probationers; and those in dark- 
blue dresses, black shawls, white linen collars, 
and white caps, with ruches and bows, were 
the deaconesses. I even went so far as to see 
that the caps were made of a straight bit of 
cloth, plaited in at the center of the crown, and 
the flat bow put on to finish it off—no waste of 
cloth you see! But with the full ruche all the 
way round, set on over smooth hair and com- 
plexions guileless of cosmetics, and tied in a 
neat bow under the chin, they were charming— 
both the caps and the women. Then I set to 
wondering if Phoebe wore a cap. I saw her 
moving about in the church at Cenchrea, seat- 
ing the women—perhaps just as this deaconess 
is doing—and, with her co-laborers, assisting at 
baptisms, and preparing the dead for burial, as 
well as ministering to the sick, the imprisoned, 
and the poor. Then | skipped right down to 
near the last of her successors—the one among 
the English Nonconformists who fled to Hol- 
land in the early part of the seventeenth cent- 
ury; and it is chronicled that at Amsterdam, 
that quaint old city of Holland, “she generally 
sat in a suitable place in the church, with a little 
birchen rod in her hand, and kept the children 
in great order, so that they might not disturb 
the congregation. She faithfully visited the 
sick and aged, particularly those of the female 
sex; and called upon our maidens and young 
women, where it was necessary to watch the 
sick, and help her in other ways, as might be 
required. For the poor she collected con- 
tributions from those who could afford it, or 
informed the deacons of their need. She was 
obeyed as a mother in Israel, and as a hand- 
maid in Christ.” Long since have children at 
church, and the “birchen-rod,” gone out of 
fashion. And not always so honored as Phoebe, 
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or loved and obeyed as the aged one at Amster- 
dam, for I remembered the two whom Pliny 
hoped to compel by torture to renounce their 
faith. 

By the time I had seen how nobly these two 
disappointed their persecutors, and reviewed 
the forty deaconesses who, toward the end of 
the fourth century, were attached to the great 
Church at Constantinople, and visited the grave 
of the pious Bridget—niece of Patrick, the mis- 
sionary—near the altar of the church in which 
she used to serve, at Kildare in Ireland, the 
preaching was concluded, and a deaconess came 
to conduct us out. But learning that the ad- 
ministration of the sacrament was to follow. we 
expressed a wish to remain. 

First, the villagers gathered about the altar, 
and received the emblems standing, as did all. 
Just before our party were ready to return to 
their seats, the deaconess officiating indicated 
to the occupants of a section of pews to rise. 
These, as soon as the others had cleared from 
the aisles, took their places at the altar ; and so 
on, until all were served except the sick. These 
remained at their seats, and the minister brought 
the emblems to them, the deaconess holding the 
vessels. Services being closed, we were con- 
ducted through a part of their numerous and 
extensive buildings, leaving the remainder until 
the following day, 

In the afternoon we walked in the church- 
yard; the Protestant and Romish divided only 
by a hedge, with many openings for ingress and 
egress. The Romish ground was gay with white 
crosses and immortelles ; and upon many of the 
smooth, flat-topped graves, like a well prepared 
flower-bed bordered with sod, were strange de- 
vices in pink and white sand. In the Protestant 
ground we found a nest of deaconesses twenty- 
two in number. The grave-stones were short 
and flat, lying upon the grave, slightly raised at 
the head. Upon each of them were stars, and 
a dove at the head, and near the bottom a cross. 
The stars represent the firmament, the dove 
the soul of the deaconess. The embellishment 
of the tombstones was suggested, no doubt, by 
a very beautiful fresco painting in one of the 
halls of the institution, designed by Pastor 
Fliedner. Christ sits upon the clouds with out- 
stretched hands, to receive a white dove, which, 
fatigued and faint, with drooping wings, yet 
joyful and confident, flies toward him, “em- 
blematic of all good sisters who, looking neither 
to the right nor the lefi, hasten straight to the 
Savior; especially those who are already weary 
and faint with their labor.” Under it is the 
inscription, “There remaineth therefore a rest 





for the people of God.” (Heb. iv, 9.) Also the 








grave of the founder of this institution, and 
reviver of the ancient order of deaconesses, 
Theodore Fliedner, who died October 4, 1864, 
marked by a plain brown slab, upon which some 
loving hand had placed an ¢zmortelle; and that 
of his first wife, also a deaconess, but not the first, 
Gertrude Reichardt was the first deaconess of 
the Protestant Church. 

Before we left the grounds, Pastor Disselhoff, 
the successor of Pastor Fliedner, came with a 
few women to bury a child. The grave was 
shallow. The pastor stood by the side, his long 
black gown sweeping the wet grass, and, with 
uncovered head, read the burial-service. The 
grave was but loosely filled, until the Sabbath 
should be past. The very little company of 
friends, and the idle spectators who had gathered 
from wandering about the grounds, turned away, 
and left the precious little casket, from which 
the jewel had been snatched, to molder away, 
“earth to earth, and dust to dust.” 

At five o’clock that evening, there was held 
in the chapel what we would call an evening 
of sacred song. The pastor read portions of 
Scripture, interspersed with singing by the choir 
and audience. I think I never heard such 
music as the choir made when they sang alone, 
not even with the organ accompaniment, so 
simple, soft and sweet. As with one voice, 
every sound was syllabled distinctly perfect, 
yet so unsuggestive of art, that one might well 
listen as if an angel dropped melody from 
heaven. . 
THE GARTENHAUS. 

THE forerunner of the Deaconesses’ I nstitu- 
tion was a Refuge for Released Female Prisoners 
and Magdalens, opened in 1833. It originated 
in this wise, as we have it from sister Rose: 

Theodore Fliedner was at that time pastor 
of the litile congregation at Kaiserwerth. A 
woman, just released from prison, and unable 
to obtain any work on account of it, came to 
him for help. Unwilling to take her into his 
own family, he domiciled her in the little gar- 
tenhaus in his yard. The woman, proving faith- 
ul and worthy, was soon allowed to teach some 
young children, and make herself useful in 
other ways. Other like unfortunates were ad- 
mitted to the same fatherly care and assistance, 
until the mustard-seed, planted in the unpre- 
tending house by an unpretending man, watered 
by the rain and dew from above, has grown to 
a mighty tree, giving shade to many parched 
and weary ones. Near six hundred such have 
been cared for; more than half of whom have 
returned to an upright life, and not a few have 
been turned to the Lord. This department will 
at present accommodate about forty inmates. 
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They are divided into three classes, in order to 
make their spiritual care more complete, After 
a residence of two years, and the hope of an 
inward change, endeavor is made to find suita- 
ble homes for them. This is the oldest of all 
the institutions at Kaiserwerth, and we are 
told also the one that gives the most trouble. 
In addition to this, the department of female 
prisoners in the central prison at Hamm has 
been, since 1861, under the supervision of a 
deaconess, and the supervision of its internal 
economy by another. And in the Charite, at 
Berlin, five sisters, as the deaconesses are 
generally called, from Kaiserwerth, serve the 
syphilitic wards, where they tend the bodies 
and souls of nearly two thousand fallen women. 
I can not but append part of an appeal given 
at the close of a report of this work: 

“0, how much brotherly love, how much pa- 
tience and faith of the saints, haw much striv- 
ing against sin, how much wisdom and firmness 
must be opposed to these brazen foreheads, these 
stony hearts! But the Savior of sinners can 
convert the stony hearts into hearts of flesh; 
and often redeems even these lost sheep from 
the hands of the destroyer. But how many 
more might be withdrawn from perdition if, 
Christians, you did not almost all shrink from 
this labor of love! Why do you do so? Is it 
indolence? Is it the false shame of Pharisaic 
pride? Why has God been merciful to thee, be- 
loved Christian, but that thou shouldst in return 
show mercy to those thus deeply fallen, for 
whom Christ alsodied? Awake! rise up quickly ! 
The Master is here, and calleth for thee !” 

The undertaking of this work led to the form- 
ing of the “ Rhenish-Westphalian Deaconesses’ 
Association,” in 1836. “That the deaconess- 
work should grow into our evangelical Church, 
and the deaconesses be considered as serving 
members of the same, just as the Church lay- 
deacons had been in our two provinces ever 
since the Reformation, the work was _ there- 
fore at once put under the protection of the 
Provincial Synods of the Prussian provinces of 
Rhineland and Westphalia, and the presidents 
of the two Synods are, as such, always members 
of the Directing Committee.” 


THE MOTHER-HOUSE, 


As a building, is plain, substantial, three-storied ; 
and has been enlarged and extended by buying 
adjoining houses as there was demand for more 
room. Itis the training institution for the dea- 
conesses. These are of two classes,—nursing 
sisters and instructing sisters. 

The nursing sisters are considered to have 
four different branches of usefulness,—1. Care 





of the sick; 2. Care of the poor; 3. Care of 
children ; 4. Care of prisoners and Magdalens. 
The instructing sisters two different spheres of 
usefulness,—1. The education and instruction 
of little children in infant schools; 2. That of 
older pupils in girls’ schools, and other estab- 
lishments. The sisters are trained in their 
work by going through the various stations con- 
nected with the mother-house, under the direc- 
tion of experienced deaconesses. The stations 
for the nursing sisters are mainly as follows : 

The children’s ward, where very young chil- 
dren and girls are nursed—a kind of children’s 
hospital. The rooms, as we saw them, were 
bright and cheerful, plants in the windows, 
plenty of playthings ; friends were visiting some 
of the little afflicted ones; and the way our at- 
tendant deaceness spoke, in her cheerful voice, “ 
and chucked the patients under the chin, and 
lent a helping hand to complete a play-ho use, 
showed her to be no anchoress. 

The women’s ward, for the care of sick women. 

The boy’s ward, for those above eight years of 
age; under that, being in the children’s rooms. 

The men’s ward; here the sisters are as- 
sisted by men nurses. 

The sanitarium wards for sick women and 
children, sometimes also men, who pay for sep- 
arate rooms. 

The isoiated wards, for sick who must be kept 
separate from others. 

The sick sisters’ wards. 

Besides training in aii these departments, 
they must also serve in the bath-room, the 
kitchen, laundry, garden, and sewing-room. In 
the sewing-room the gowns, bonnets, and caps 
are made. The bonnets are black, and of the 
style we would term an old lady’s bonnet. When 
going out, they are put on over the caps, but are 
so constructed, of such ample dimensions, as 
to do no damage to them. There is also the 
office of porteress ; of chapel-sister, who keeps 
the church and church-yard in order, prepares 
corpses of women and children for interment, 
etc.; the care of the apothecary, and assistance 
of the superintendent in her correspondence in 
the writing-room, for which only a part are 
trained. In all these stations the bodily powers 
and peculiar adaptability of the sister to the 
work is taken into consideration, so that she 
may devote herself more particularly to that in 
which she will be most successful. The wards 
mentioned constitute the hospital, which takes 
up the right wing of the institution-building, 
and contains one hundred and fifty beds. Here 
all the sick—except sick sisters, and the epilep- 
tic, the insane, and the incurables—are received 
and treated, of all ages and both sexes, and all 
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The Protestant sick are under the 
spiritual charge of the hospital chaplain and the 
assistant superintendent, a son of old Dr. Flied- 


re.igions. 


ner. These direct the daily worship in the sep- 
arate wards, which is conducted by the sisters. 
Those of other persuasions are visited by their 
own ministers. 

The institution for Protestant insane women 
is a separate building, which will accommodate 
about forty patients. It is surrounded by a 
pleasant garden, and has every convenience and 
arrangement for gardening, plain and fancy 
work, household occupations, music, singing, 
expeditions on foot and by carriage, with rooms 
for bath, nurses, social meetings, and musical 
entertainments, etc. 

Besides these two hospitals at Kaiserwerth, 
deaconesses from there serve more than forty 
others in Germany and many other countries. 

‘The hospital at Constantinople is under the 
shadow of a Turkish mosque, from whose min- 
aret the muezzin calls out the hours, with the cry, 
“God is God, and Mohammed is his prophet.” 
The sisters also conduct there an institution for 
friendless German children, and an infant-school, 
and have in care the prisoners confined in the 
prison of the Prussian Embassy. 

The hospital at Alexandria was founded by 
desire of the Prussian and English Govern- 
ments. It is managed by four deaconesses. 
The special object is to receive the Protestant 
sick, and guard against the proselyting efforts 
of the Roman Catholics. It receives, however, 
the sick of all creeds. As many as eighty and 
ninety Arabs a week consult the hospital sur- 
geon, or receive medicine from the “ Hakime- 
Pasha,” as they call the apothecary-sister. The 
Viceroy of Egypt has shown his appreciation 
of the institution by conferring an annuity of 
fifteen hundred francs. 

There are thirteen mixed institutions under 
the supervision of these deaconesses. They 
are partly asylum and partly hospital. Of the 
two which interested us most, one was near 
at home, the other at Jerusalem. In 1849, Pas- 
tor Fliedner took four deaconesses with him to 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and opened a mother- 
house, or training institution, containing a hos- 
pital and orphan asylum for German girls, Of 
the four original sisters, but one remains. But 
few probationers have augmented their number, 
and they chiefly German emigrants. It is said 
they are mucli sought after as nurses in other 
hospitals, and especially in private homes. Suf- 
fer another quotation, the words of Dr. Fliedner: 
“O, ye Protestant young women and widows 
of America! you have indeed many Dorcas 
and other societies for clothing the poor; but 








why do you so neglect the care of the sick? 
If the Savior says to you, in the person of ten 
thousand of his brethren and sisters, ‘1 was 
naked,’ does he not equally say, ‘1 was sick; 
did ye visit me?” 

The institution at Jerusalem is upon Mount 
Zion, where David’s palace once stood. Hete 
more than five hundred are nursed annually, 
of whom about three hundred are Moham- 
medans. Christians of all denominations, Prot- 
estants, Greeks, Catholics, Copts, Armenians, 
and Jews are received ; more than one thousand 
annually assisted. Near the Jaffa Gate, in 1866, 
was built a new house for the children, called 


TALITHA KUMI, 


where girls of all persuasions are educated, 
They are mostly Arabic. 

Nursing sisters are sent from the mother- 
house into private families, when desired—very 
often to the higher classes of people—when 
they sometimes find an entrance into the hearts 
of those who for years have shut themselves 
out from hearing God’s Word, and would have 
nothing to do with his house or his people. 
In this way they are often instrumental in turn- 
ing such to Christ, as well as in setting aside 
the prejudice existing in the minds of some 
against deaconesses. In times of war they are 
sent to the battle-field, and among the wounded 
and sick in camp and hospital. They are par- 
ticularly trained for the care of the poor among 
the poor in Kaiserwerth, for the care of children 
in the orphan asylums, and for Magdalens in 
their Refuge for such. They become parish 
deaconesses upon the solicitation of a pastor 
or ladies’ society, working under the super- 
vision of the pastor. Their duties as parish 
workers are, “to seek out the scattered poor 
and sick in their dwellings; to cook for them, 
when necessary; to tend them spiritually and 
bodily ; to establish sewing, knitting, and mend- 
ing schools for neglected children and women; 
to report to the clergyman, deacons, and com- 
mittees on their work; and to collect in their 
name the alms of the richer members of the 
congregation, in order that they may have 
wherewith to spread a table for the hungry.” 
This is considered to be that branch of labor 
most similar to that done by women in the 
Church in apostolic days, and is also by far the 
most difficult. It is mentioned, also, in set- 
ting forth their duties, that they are expected 
not only to express, by their own labors, the 
love of the Church to the desolate and afflicted, 
but to enlist the services of the Marthas and 
Marys, who are able to devote but a part 
of their time to the work. 
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We can see how this must systematize the 
work, and relieve the pastor. This is partially 
done in many of our churches by paid mission- 
aries; mostly men, however, who devote their 
whole time, and enlist voluntary help as best 
they can. But how much success should at- 
tend one thoroughly trained for the work, who 
enters it for life, with entire consecration to the 
Master; and how well prepared is such a one 
to systematize and utilize all the fragmentary 
helpers! Pastor Fliedner has said: “To be 
such a mother in a congregation is indeed the 
crown of all deaconesses’ work—a lovely crown 
in the hands of the Lord.” 





INGRABAN. 
FROM THE GERMAN: BY H. EDWARD KR&HBIEL 
CHAPTER VI.—Conrtinunp. 


Cit HEN the two maidens stepped outside 
the gate, they saw a concourse of people 
such as always met when the bishop was 

expected to return from a journey. Beside the 

horsemen stood the poor and sick who desired 
alms and healing, Christians from the surround- 
ing country desirous of his blessing or advice. 

On one side, at a short distance however, stood 

a band of warriors in the foreign garb of the 

Sclaves. With horror, Walburg recognized the 

caps and the decorations of the Sorbs, among 

them the white-beard from the retainers of 

Ratiz, clad in a long and stately dress of cloth 

with a glittering sword-belt. The old man ap- 

proached the woman with a low obeisance, and 
said, while turning his fur cap in his hands: 

“T perceive that the journey of the women 
over the Sorb stream was quite successful.” 

Walburg controlled her repugnance, as she 
replied ; 

“So far as I can see, your journey to the 
great Frankish lord has also prospered in 
peace.” 

“The escort of your master, the bishop, was 
powerful; we have returned so far in safety. 
But when you fled from us, many of my goods 
were consumed by the fire, and the old man is in 
need of help.” 

“We saw the red glare on our journey when- 
ever we looked back.” 

“Straw burns as easily as shingles,” said the 
old man, glancing over the wooden roofs of the 
village; “but my countrymen build rapidly. 
The next time you visit us, you will find new 
straw roofs.” 

“Never again do I wish to see your village,” 
exclaimed Walburg, in unfeigned horror. 

“May your wish be gratified,” answered the 





white-beard, humbly. “It would be agreeable 
to me, however, if the maiden would assist the 
little old man to his rights. Hero Ingram, who 
escaped from our bonds, promised mea piece of 
red cloth, while he was yet free, that I might 
permit him to speak to you. I agreed; and 
still desire the cloth. Since then, evil has be- 
fallen him here, too; but I would not have his 
vow to me remain unfulfilled. It would be very 
agreeable to me if the maiden could assist me 
in getting what is rightly mine.” 

“1 Ingram is indebted to you on my account, 
I will care that you receive your due, if he can 
not do it,” and so saying, she fled from the gar- 
rulous thanks of the Sorb. 

The maidens went to a stretch of the forest 
extending down near the fork of the roads. 
Here Gertrude told her companion to seat her- 
self upon a mossy stone; she herself spread 
out a white cloth on the edge of the wood, and 
wandered up and down as though in search of 
herbs, until she finally returned to her com- 
panion. 

“Tf he is in the manor he will come; tarry to 
see whether he will perceive the sign.” 

Not long did the maidens sit, hidden from 
the sight of the occupants of their house, before 
Wolfram strode out of Ravencourt into the 
wood, and approached them under cover of the 
foliage. Walburg hastened toward him. 

“Where is Ingram?” 

“His name is no longer Ingram; he is now 
called Wolfsfriend by the people who have 
made him an outlaw like the beasts of the for- 
est.” Walburg silently wrung her hands. “I 
am glad that you think of him,” continued 
Wolfram; “for in the house from which you 
come they bear him no good-will. It was be- 
cause of him that the sages sat around the 
count’s chair under the three lindens. I stood 
beside their inclosure, and it was a bitter day. 
The count’s commander entered the ring and 
repeated the accusation; loudly they cried the 
name of my master toward the manor, field, 
and meadow. He himself did not respond; but 
Bruno, as his next friend, stepped within the 
ring for him. Thrice did he give answer to the 
charges, and thrice did the council of his coun- 
trymen hold their consultation. After the third 
consultation, the sentence was pronounced: 
Since my master had broken the peace of the 
Frankish lord and the people, he should hence- 
forth have peace like the wolf—where no eye 
would see him, and no ear hear him. And now 
the outlaw dwells with the wolves,” 

Walburg gave vent to a loud cry of anguish ; 
but Wolfram sorrowfully continued ; 

“Tt is said that the judgment was a mild one. 
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They did not burn his manor ; Bruno has taken 
it under his protection; nor did they deprive 
him of his honor. Mayhap the wild beasts will 
choose him for their king.” 

“But where does he dwell?” cried Walburg. 
" Wolfram looked at her significantly. 

“ Perhaps in the wild forest, perhaps under 
the hard rock; he has disappeared from the 
light of the sun.” 

Walburg beckoned to her companion to with- 
draw, and said in a low tone: 

“T hope he rides without a name in the army 
of the Franks.” 

“T hope not,” replied Wolfram. 

“You conceal him in his house ?” 

“ His roof no longer protects him from foreign 
spies.” 

“Then I conjure you, by your soul’s happi- 
ness, confess to me where he is,” cried Wal- 
burg, solemnly. 

“TI desire good for my soul, and happiness,” 
replied Wolfram ; “but I do not know whether it 
would prosper if I were to betray my master. 
But I confess that I am unable to aid him alone. 
Promise to keep secret what I tell you, and you 
shall learn what I know.” 

Walburg made the sign of the cross, and 
extended her hand. 

“Among the ancient trunks in the wild forest, 
my master and I know of a hollow tree, in which, 
as is customary among huntsmen, we conceal 
hunting implements, and whatever is requisite 
to forest journeys. Thither I bore his accou- 
terments, weapons and clothes, on the morning 
after he had disappeared, and sounded my 
hunting cry, well known to him, in the neigh- 
borhood, so loud as I could. When I returned, 
on the second day, the tree was empty. Since 
then I have often sounded my cry; and when 
his sentence was proclaimed, I remained hard 
by until he came in person. But our meeting 
was not a joyous one; his cheeks were pale, 
and his words were few. And when I offered 
to accompany him, he gave a curt refusal, and 
said: ‘I dwell in the house of the gods: there 
is no room there for one who wanders in the 
sunlight. Do not return, Wolfram; for there 
will be no peace for him who attaches himself 
to the outcast.’ ” 

“Did he mention my name?” interrupted 
Walburg. 

“He did not even inquire concerning his 
horses,” replied Wolfram. 

The maiden’s head drooped, while a shadow 
of sorrow and disappointment came over her 
features. 

“He spoke but one thing about the Sorbs, 
from which I know that his thoughts are dis- 
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tracted. He asked for red cloth for the white. 
beard, and ordered one of his horses to be led to 
the market and sold to obtainit. It isa debt he 
has vowed to pay.” 

“Did you obey his commands?” asked 
Walburg. 

“I have made the exchange for the cloth; 
but it seems foolish to me to grant the gift to 
the old thief; for his comrades acted faithlessly 
toward my master, and he lives in a deadly feud 
with them.” 

“Nevertheless, do as he bade you, for my 
sake as well,” pleaded Walburg. 

“The dogs are now encamped in the village, 
like chieftains,” said Wolfram. “I saw the old 
man. He skulks about like a spy, and his visit 
bodes no good. May this be the last booty 
that he carries home in his sack. Since that 
day I have not seen my master; but whatever I 
have hidden in the tree has almost always been 
taken away. Yesterday I found a piece of bark 
in the hollow, with the outlines of a horse 
scratched upon the inner side. To-morrow | 
intend to bring to him his best horse, and one 
for another, that he may not ride alone.” 

“And what are his intentions? Pray you 
tell me, if you know, Wolfram.” 

“Where shall he go, if not against the Sarbs? 
for the withes still most oppress his heart. 
There he will bite like a savage wolf, until 
smitten by a club. I would rather go else- 
where; but I am urged onward by a presenti- 
ment, since I am named Wolfram. I perceive, 
as my name indicates, that 1 must accompany 
him upon the wolf-leap.” 

“Do not lead the horses upon which he will 
ride to death with you into the forest,” said 
Walburg, with deep solemnity; “for I will aid 
him that he may live, if I am able. Promise 
to meet me on this. spot to-morrow, before you 
go to the tree, that I may bring to you some- 
thing useful to your master.” 

Wolfram pondered. “I know that you are 
kindly disposed toward him, and will not betray 
him to his enemies.” 

“Never!” exclaimed Walburg. 

“Good! Then I will await you here when 
the sun rises above the edge of the forest on 
the morrow.”’ 

The maidens hurried back to the house ; for 
upon the village road a troop of horsemen were 
approaching, and in their midst was the bishop. 
He was received with shouts of greeting by the 
waiting masses and villagers. Like a chieftain, 
he strode through the crowd into the hall 
erected for him, and there received in succes- 
sion the envoys and supplicants. At last 
Count Gerold himself clattered into the court- 
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yard upon the back of his war-horse. The 
bishop met him upon the threshold, extended 
to him the greeting of peace, and conducted 
him to the hearth-seat. 

“] have driven away the Raven from yonder 
heights,” began the count. “You are avenged 
on him.” 

«| do not thank you for it, ‘Gerold; you 
know how I pleaded for him.” 

“It was not to my advantage,” retorted the 
Frank, displeased, “to break the best sword 
in Thuringia. I demanded judgment against 
him only because the care for your safety was 
laid upon me by my sovereign ; for you could 
not continue among my people if the first man 
who drew his sword against your head was left 
unpunished. You would be despised by every 
one, and heathen knives would be raised against 
you on every side. If you wish to continue to 
proclaim your message to the Thuringians, 
you must show them that your enemies are 
destroyed.” 

“If you have punished that man,” said Win- 
fried, “ because he recklessly violated the peace 
of the people, I dare not oppose you; but, 
if you desired revenge for me, you have deeply 
pained me. You, too, know the high command 
which is written, that we should do good to 
our enemies.” 

“If it is written, do you care that the men 
here believe you?” cried Gerold, petulantly. 
“T hope that you have not come to take away 
the courage of this people, but to strengthen 
it; for here patience and a lamb-like disposition 
are of no use, but wars and bloody combat. 
For this purpose I was sent into the country; 
and I know that it is the will of the exalted 
Hero Charles that you assist me. When we 
departed together from the Frankish Lord, we 
placed our hands each in the other’s, and vowed 
to be faithful comrades in the land of the Thu- 
ringians—I for my sovereign, and you for the 
Christian God; for these frontiers were gone 
to ruin, and firm leaders were necessary for it.” 

“You have faithfully fulfilled our covenant 
hitherto,” replied Winfried, sincerely; “and I 
will gladly bear you testimony that I am grate- 
ful to you, above all other men, if I succeed in 
bending the stubborn necks at the baptismal 
font ; for the dread of your warriors is my only 
earthly protection: and, believe me, not a day 
passes in which prayers are not sent up to 
heaven for your welfare by my faithful ones 
here.” 

Lord Gerold slightly inclined his head. “It 
is quite welcome if you prepare for me a pleas- 
ant abode in heaven; for I have but little apti- 
tude for it myself. But it would be no less 
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acceptable to me if you would attest your 
fidelity in other ways as well; and, to speak 
plainly, I am not pleased that you procured 
safe conduct to the Hero Charles for the envoys 
of Ratiz, and that you sent shorn messengers 
over the borders and into the country of the 
Wends ; for, in so doing, you act against my 
advantage and your own.” 

“Consider, too,” replied Winfried, quietly, 
“that I have done nothing without your knowl- 
edge. My office is to proclaim the peace of 
God on man’s earth. How, then, could I re- 
fuse to bring to Hero Charles the peaceful wish 
of Ratiz? We observed that the robber is hos- 
tile to many of his own people; and the great 
Lord of the Franks would gladly extend his 
dominions over the Sclaves on the frontier.” 

“ Even though it would be pleasing to him, it 
would be hateful and intolerable to myself, and 
others who rule on the frontier. Think you 
that we will suffer Ratiz near us as a border 
count, to our damage in lands and tithes? And 
to-day I tell you I am glad that myself and my 
advocates succeeded in frustrating his plan be- 
fore Lord Charles. The Sorbs return without 
a favorable answer, and Ratiz is commanded to 
withdraw beyond the Saale.” 

“ But if he refuses to do so ?” asked Winfried. 

“Then he shall be the first to fall before us, 
so that fear may restrain the Sclavic people.” 

“ But if his countrymen aid him ?” 

“That is just what I desire,” cried Gerold. 
“Do you think that I feel inclined to carry my 
sword idly in its scabbard this Summer ?” 

“ And murder and incendiarism, and the hor- 
rors of a border war, will again raise their grim 
heads,” said Winfried, sadly. “I see destroyed 
hamlets, slain men, and the defenseless driven 
away like cattle, while the hearts of the victors 
are made more savage.” 

“I have found you wise, even in worldly 
affairs,” replied Gerold, “but this speech ap- 
pears foolish. Whether you will subject the 
Thuringians to your doctrines depends not 
upon the prayers which you repeat before them, 
but upon the blows which I and my army will 
deal the Wends; for the heathen will only bow 
their heads to you if they gain victory under 
the Christian banner. And when you attempt 
to convert the Eastern people you will find that 
they will not listen to your words until they 
perceive that their idols no longer give them 
victory.” 

“It is my work to proclaim to the peoples 
of this earth the peace of the kingdom of God,” 
replied Winfried. “It is yours to overthrow 
the enemies of the Frankish King. By the 
aid of many years of experience I have learned 
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that the holy doctrine does not at once trans- 
form the thoughts and minds of men, and many 
generations may pass away before the Chris- 
tians themselves will comprehend the words 
of love and compassion. I know, too, that 
only a people who can victoriously oppose the 
heathen will preserve the Christian faith; and 
for this reason I desire that the dominion of the 
Franks shall extend itself so far as 1 can suc- 
ceed in gaining followers for my heavenly King. 
I have covenanted with his majesty, King 
Charles, that he shall be the only temporal 
ruler over all converted heathen countries, as 
the Bishop at Rome is the only steward of the 
Lord of Heaven. So far, 1 wish you victory, 
and pray to the Sovereign Ruler that he may 
vouchsafe it to your heroic strength. But if 
you seek the combat for mere renown and 
booty, beware that punishment be not meted 
out even to you, when you pass from this short 
life into eternity.” 

“] have placed my care for the heavenly king- 
dom in your hands, Bishop,” replied the count, 
with an inward dread; “and I trust you will look 
to my interests in that respect, as I will battle 
for yours here, although you occasionally op- 
pose me. Let us again be good companions. 
I shall ride to the border, and may your inter- 
cessions soon be beneficial to me.” 

He strode clattering out of the door, and 
Winfried said to himself: 

“T shall find greater pleasure among my little 
wards.” 

He entered the factory, greeted the women 
and children, accompanied Walburg through 
the apartments, listened to the reports of what 
had been done in his absence, and inspected 
the work of the loom, and the treasures of the 
store-room. Smiling, he touched the veil which 
partly covered the face of the maiden. 

“TI must praise the skill of the physician ; 
for he has ably healed the wound, and the in- 
jury will be effaced still more by time. Soon 
one or another will come and demand you for 
his housewife. But we will part with you un- 
willingly ; for you have a firm mind, and what- 
ever your hand touches is sure to prosper. 
You are but partly veiled; perhaps God will 
give you grace to consecrate your whule life to 
his service.” 

A deep blush mantled the cheek of Walburg ; 
but she frankly looked into the face of the 
bishop, as she answered : 

“Often, as I sat brooding over my wound, 
the thought has entered my mind to remain 
here for life ; for there is a blessed peace in your 
presence, and I have experienced much sorrow. 
But, my father, although by no vow, I am 








bound to the fate of another. Do not be angry 
if I mention the man who wickedly raised his 
iron against your head.” 

The brow of the bishop became clouded ; 
was it anger toward Ingram, or displeasure that 
one withstood his wishes? The next ivstant 
he looked benignly upon the woman, who, with 
hands folded, looked pleadingly into his face, 

“They have outlawed him, Walburg, because 
he violated the law.” 

“Therefore I wish to go to him, reverend 
father.” 

“You, maiden ?” inquired Winfried, in aston- 
ishment; “into the wilderness, to a foreign 
country, to a disgraced man ?” 

“ Wherever he breathes, however he lives— 
in the wild forest, under the rock, among beasts 
of prey, and robber companions—I will go to 
him ; for, my lord, I owe it to him.” 

“You owe it to your Father in heaven to do 
nothing contrary to his commands. Discipline 
and decorum are also commanded to women; 
and a reckless abandonment of one’s own life 
is a wrong against him.” 

“I understand thé teaching, reverend father,” 
replied Walburg, humbly. “I have always be- 
haved reservedly and proudly: toward other 
wooers, and even him. But he ventured his 
liberty and life for my sake. I know, father, 
the venture was wicked, and I told it him my- 
self, but too severely; and now I repent it. 
He plunged himself into wretchedness and mis- 
ery for me, and I will go to save him.” 

“Can you do that, maiden ?” 

“God will be gracious to me,” replied Wal- 
burg. 

“Do you know,” queried Winfried, search- 
ingly, “ whether he desires your presence? Do 
you found your belief upon the desire he once 
had to possess you? Walburg, my poor child, 
the face he once thought beautiful has been 
marred by yourself.” 

Walburg cast her glance to the floor, and an 
expression of pain played about her lips. 

“TI have thought of it by day and by night, 
and I greatly fear my face is no longer agreeable 
to him. But my father was his friend, and he 
will accept the daughter as a good acquaint- 
ance, even though he should at once desire an- 
other wife.” 

“Where hides the wicked man ?” 

“In the mountain forest above; his servant, 
Wolfram, will lead me to him.” 

“ But if I forbid you to venture your life and 
soul in the wilderness, what will you then do?’ 

Walburg sank upon her knees before him, 
and, with hands raised in supplication, she an- 
swered softly : 
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“I must go, nevertheless, reverend father.” 

“ Walburg !” cried the bishop, threateningly, 
his eyes sparkling with anger, 

Walburg sprang to her feet. 

“What urged you, my lord, to come here 
among the heathen? Daily do you expose your 
holy head to the hatred and malice of your en- 
emies. Careless and light-hearted, you ride 
through the villages of the heathen, and never 
consider that an arrow from a thicket may strike 
you. You have so great confidence in the mer- 
ciful protection of God, and yet are angry that 
the maiden who lives near you wishes to ven- 
ture her life to the dangers of the wilderness. 
Great is your office, reverend father; you wish 
to save many thousands from destruction, I 
am but a poor woman, I have only one life for 
which I pray and weep; but I have courage and 
a will like your own, and so long as I am free 
and can walk, I will direct my steps where he 
hides his restless head. For I know that evil 
demons hover around him and oppress his soul, 
and therefore I must hasten to save him, if it is 
in my power.” 

“ As a sworn servant of the Heavenly King, 
I journey over the heath and through the for- 
est,” replied Winfried, earnestly ; “in my office 
I venture and suffer. But if you wish to associ- 
ate with an unhappy one, you obey the passion 
which on earth binds the woman to the man. 
It is not my office to praise or condemn your 
action. If I were in truth your father, and it 
devolved on me to select your husband, I would 
restrain you or accompany you myself. As 
your spiritual adviser, I say unto you, I can not 
censure your intentions, and dare not praise the 
wild expedition.” 

He turned away; but when he saw the maiden 
standing motionless with bowed head, he again 
approached her, and kindly took her hand. 

“T am constrained to speak so as a bishop; 
but if you venture to brave the demons, I will 
think none the less of you, and during the jour- 
ney I will pray to the Lord for a gracious hear- 
ing in your behalf; and if you again return to me 
as you left me, I will receive you as my refound 
child.” 

Walburg bowed her head, and the bishop ut- 
tered a prayer. 

Winfried returned to his chamber, and medi- 
latingly said to himself: 

“My comrade, Gerold, is the most upright of 
all the Franks with whom I am acquainted. 
The maiden, too, who wishes to sacrifice her 
life for an outcast, may be one of the best 
women of this country; and yet they are not 
true inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. It is 
fearful to think how small is the number of 





those who consider the life in the earthly gar- 
den only a preparation for the halls of glory. 
Come, my son,” cried he to Gottfried, who was 
just entering, “I wrestle with heavy thoughts, 
and your presence will refresh me. Yet I per- 
ceive with anxiety that your countenance is pale 
and your mien grief-worn; what others practice 
too little, you do in excess. I do not praise 
your refraining from food, your nightly vigils, 
nor the blows of the scourge which I hear 
through the wall. Do not rack your brains be- 
cause of dreams, or fear that flitting thoughts 
can pollute the pure garment of your soul, 
God has destined you to be an industrious 
helper in a laborious work, and I need your 
strength; for much yet remains to be done. 
We are confronted with war on the frontier; it 
has sprung up from our seeds of peace, and we 
must guard that the young congregations are 
not destroyed by the demons. Judgment has 
been pronounced against your traveling com- 
panion, Ingram, and we must consider how we 
can prepare for the return of the outlaw to his 
home; for he is one of the children of our 
prayer. In the future, too, pray for the maiden, 
Walburg; she has willfully separated herself 
from us, and will go to the outlaw in the wil- 
derness.” 

Gottfried remained silent; but a shudder 
passed over him, and he supported himself 
against the wall. The bishop gazed in alarm 
at the nerveless form. 

“Gottfried, my son!” he exclaimed, “what 
ails you?” 

The monk silently went to his chest in which 
the holy vestments lay, took out the stola, and, 
with a beseeching look, placed it upon the 
bishop. Winfried seated himself upon the 
chair; the monk kneeled at his side, and clasped 
his hands over the knees of the bishop. The 
words which he spoke were almost inaudible, 
but they rung in the ears of the powerful man 
like a battle-cry ; and when the youth had fin- 
ished, and lay with his head upon the bis!:op’s 
knee, Winfried bent over him, and held the 
burning brow of the supplicating one, as full of 
sorrow as the youth himself. 


——__—_—_—_— 


Dost thou really find Christ insufficient to 
satisfy thy heart? If so, thou art in an alarm- 
ing condition of soul. Get down on thy face 
before God, in honest self-judgment. Pour out 
thy heart to him. Tell him all. Own to him 
how thou hast fallen and wandered; have it all 
out in secret with thy God, and take no rest 
until thou art fully and blessedly restored in 
communion with himself. 
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THE LAMENTED DAUGHTER. 
BY WILLIAM GRAHAM, D. D. 


HERE are some scenes in life which one 

never forgets. Like the pictures on the 

walls of our dwellings, so these sections 
in the panorama of life hang in the chambers 
of memory, and will ever hang there, fresh and 
green, while consciousness lasts. As we forget 
the picture upon the wall when we go forth to 
pursue the vocations of a busy life, and when 
we return to the tranquillizing retreat of home, 
the eye falls on it again, so, amid the stirring 
affairs of this busy life, memory’s paintings are 
lost sight of at intervals; but when the wearied 
spirit again finds the relaxation of repose, the 
mental eye falls upon the familiar picture, and 
a thousand memories, sweet, sad, and fadeless, 
are recalled. ‘There are familiar forms and en- 
gaging characters now lost to the senses, but 
photographed upon the mind, and cherished in 
the memory with a clearness and brightness 
that lose nothing of their luster by departing 
years; and ofttimes thought is turned within, 
and the mind ruminates upon the stores which 
memory preserves from decay. Such mooids 
may have an aspect of obliviousness and a tinge 
of melancholy, and the tear may often be brought 
to the eye, yet there is a peculiar charm in the 
vision, to which the mind clings with unrelaxing 
fondness. 

In such a pensive mood, the writer left the 
busy little city, and wandered thoughtfully and 
alone to one of its cemeteries, about a mile dis- 
tant. It was a calm October morning, and the 
surrounding scenes of nature were consonant 
with the somber feelings of the heart, and 
with the sad mission of the hour. The Wa- 
bash River, whose noiseless current meanders 
through a valley of unsurpassed fertility and 
beauty, appeared like a white belt, fringed with 
luxuriant growths of varied forms and colors. 
The early autumnal frosts had lightly touched 
the herbage of woodland and lawn, tinging their 
rich verdure with crimson and violet hues, and 
imparting a pensive sadness to the scene. The 
traditional Indian Summer had come, and along 
the deep blue outlines of distant forests, sun- 
light and smoke seemed to intermingle and 
blend into soft subdued shades. Busy birds 
chirped and cooed, as if warned by the moni- 
tions of coming Winter, and preparing to quit 
the scene, and migrate to a more genial clime. 
Mellow, subduing, and sad, was the whole 
scene; and yet not so sad as the heart, which 
now turned from nature’s panorama to the quiet 
necropolis. 





The object of this morning walk was to 





visit the tomb of the lamented J. D., a dear 
young lady friend of former pastoral relations, 
whom death had suddenly snatched away in my 
absence, and whose lifeless form had been laid 
by friendly hands somewhere in this city of the 
dead. Amid the many memorials and tokens 
of love here, the object of search is easily rec- 
ognized. A neat, substantial inclosure of the 
sacred little square showed the considerate re- 
gard and care of a grief-stricken father; vases 
of vines and flowers, tastefully arranged by the 
hand of a tender mother, twined and bloomed 
gayly, innocent of the painful mission they were 
designed to fulfill. In the arched sarcophagus 
beneath these living plants sleep the mortal re- 
mains of the lamented daughter, and one of the 
dearest young friends of my heart. To kneel 
here in prayer, and shed a few tears of sorrow 
upon the cold earth is a relief to the heart. 
But why am I here? Why is the heart so 
strangely drawn to the spot where the lifeless 
form of the loved one is concealed from view? 
There can be but one answer to this question, 
Because it is the conviction of the heart that 
the cherished form is not forever lost, but shall 
reappear. And that conviction is universal to 
the race of redeemed sinners. That the body 
shall live again after death is the universal 
faith of humanity, expressed in some form or 
other. The Creator has implanted this hope 
of future life in the heart of humanity, to re- 
lieve our grief when bereaved of our loved ones, 
and to modify in us the dread of dying. And 
this intuitive hope of future life pertains not to 
the soul only, but also to the body. Nor is this 
expectation the product of a blind instinct of 
humanity ; for the Word of God assures us that 
we shall live again after the death of the body. 
That familiar form, now sleeping in death, shall 
not sleep forever; it shall be waked to life 
again. The same power which constructed 
that marvelous form, combining the once scat- 
tered elements into organic unity, will also re- 
construct it out of the same elements, now 
dissolved and scattered again, though borne to 
the remotest parts of the earth. The bound- 
less universe is the workshop of the Master; 
he controls all the elements contained therein; 
and infinite wisdom, power, and skill are pledged 
to this result. And why should faith stagger 
at this revelation? The reconstruction is no 
more marvelous or difficult than the original 
construction. The difficulty is not with God, 
but with us; not in the thing itself, but in our 
incompetency to comprehend it. And no ob- 
jection can be urged against the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead which does not bear 
with equal weight against many processes of 
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nature, so called. The phenomena are plain, 
and therefore the facts are undeniable, though 
the process is as involved and obscure to the 
human understanding as the resurrection of the 
dead. It is indeed strange that human intel- 
ligence should demand proofs to vevify what 
God has declared he will do, different and 
beyond the evidences which fully verify to the 
mind what God has done and is doing every 
day. Well might Paul put the question to the 
debauched Agrippa, “ Why should it be thought 
a thing incredible with you that God should 
raise the dead?” But that a Christian scien- 
tist, familiar with the mysteries of universal 
nature, should hesitate to accept the doctrine, 
is unaccountable. Yes: the body shall be re- 
stored by the return of the living, conscious 
soul, and its reunion with it at the resurrection ; 
and as, ia the order of God in grace and re- 
demption, the returning soul shall vitalize the 
body, infinite power will adjust the structure to 
the changed conditions of the future state of 
bliss or woe. This is our faith. Hence, the 
watchful, tender care of the sleeping dead, and 
our attachment to the spot where their ashes 
slumber, are intelligible and consistent. This 
care for the dead is not only the expression of 
a universal hope of future life, but it is the ex- 
pression of a Christian faith. It was at the 
vault of death that the divine, infallible Teacher 
announced, “I am the resurrection, and the life: 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die. Believest thou 
this?” Yes, blessed Lord, we do believe it! 
But how strange and inexplicable are some 
of the chapters in the book of Divine provi- 
dence! The subject of this sketch was an only 
child of wealthy, honored Christian parents ; 
was (aken from them at the interesting age of 
young womanhood, and stricken down by a 
sudden casualty in the midst of health and 
promise. The shock was dreadful, and the 
grief of the parents was overwhelming! What 
a dark shadow came upon that household, never 
to be lifted in all the days to come from the 
desolated home of two lonely pilgrims of earth! 
No child to cheer the palatial residence, to 
soothe their declining years, or to inherit their 
name and estate. The only star that had risen 
to cast its mellow light upon that home has set, 
to rise no more in this life. If it had never 
risen there, its beauty and radiance would not 
have been conceived; but its sweet rays had 
come, and lingered just long enough to display 
its loveliness, and create a brighter atmos- 
phere; and then it passed away, like the dis- 
solving meteor in the sky. Why is it, permitted 
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to be thus? Surely, there must be a future 
state to unravel the mystery, and vindicate the. 
character of God in his dealings with mankind. 
And such a future there will be, when it shall 
be seen that the Judge of all the earth does 
right. 

The subject of this sketch possessed some 
rare qualities of character—too valuable and 
suggestive for the living to be lost. They ought 
to be mentioned especially for the benefit of 
the young. Mere panegyric would be out of 
place here; no studied encomiums are needed 
when a subject exemplifies the best virtues of 
Christian character in daily life. She was quick 
in her actions, full of emotion, life, and energy, 
and of warm, generous impulse. Such a tem- 
perament is liable to precipitate mistakes, and 
bring its subject into trouble. Yet she was re- 
markably free from every thing of this kind; 
her first impulse seemed always the right one. 
Native good sense from childhood was shown 
in a very remarkable degree; and though she 
acted quickly, and apparently impulsively, yet 
her mind seemed to have comprehended and 
weighed the act as quickly; and where others 
would pause to deliberate, she was prepared to 
act, and to act wisely and safely. This quick 
perception prevented mistakes; and her good 
sense was an element of character which may 
well be envied. She was the most unselfish 
girl I ever knew, and generous to a degree 
which, without good sense, might have been a 
fault, but which, with it, was a charming virtue. 
Her goodness of heart was marked by all, old 
and young. Though her home was one of 
wealth, and she the idol of it to her admiring 
parents, yet no one could detect in her the least 
trace of selfishness, pride, haughtiness, or ex- 
clusiveness. Her associations with the poor 
and humble were as free and cordial as with 
the rich; she never seemed to think of any dif- 
ference. Her treatment of all classes was the 
same; all found in her a friend, and all loved 
her because she made herself familiar with all. 
Kindness seemed to be her nature; she would 
oblige a domestic as readily as she would: her 
own mother, though she loved the latter with 
the most genuine sincerity. To please her 
father, and draw from his cheerful face the ex- 
pression of approval, was her pastime and de- 
light; and yet as quickly would she lift the 
cloud of sadness from the brow of the pauper 
on the street. She seemed to live to make 
people happy, and was the happiest herself 
when on some errand of love and charity. Con- 
scious in the well-deserved esteem in which she 
was held by all, she seemed to have nothing to 
chill her spirit, nor to dampen her joy. Her 
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life was like a ray of light which shed its luster 
wherever she went, and her presence made the 
home a place of gladness. 

Her tender sympathies, refined taste, and rare 
gifts were supplemented by a liberal education. 
No doubt many of her former associates in the 
Wesleyan Female College of the Queen City 
will recall the memories of college life when 
they peruse this sketch. Not only in literature, 
but in music and other ornamental branches, 
she was well skilled. In music, especially, she 
was very accomplished, and with one of the 
sweetest voices for song, and a skillful per- 
former on the piano, she would absolutely en- 
trance the listener. And yet with her charac- 
teristic modesty, she appeared all unconscious 
of her gifts and accomplishments. No pains 
or expense were spared in her education, nor 
did she fail to improve her opportunities for 
want of either industry or capacity. 

To all her amiable traits she added a consist- 
ent piely; or, rather, her religion made her 
what she was. And even in her religious char- 
acter she was unusual, requiring no persuasion, 
From childhood to the time of her death she 
accepted the religious life, with its duties and 
responsibilities, as a matter of course. It 
seemed hardly a choice with her; she thought 
of no other life. To her an irreligious life ap- 
peared to have no charm, and to be no tempta- 
tion; such a life was not to be thought of for 
her. Her religion did not appear to be emo- 
tional and struggling, but pure, artless, and 
uniform. The influence of her piety, especially 
upon the young, was felt and acknowledged, and 
like an angel of mercy she beckoned them on 
by her example in the pathway of life. 

I am not unconscious that the description of 
such a character may be overdrawn ; but in this 
sketch, my honest convictions are that the ex- 
cellencies of character are not overstated, but 
too tamely set forth. We shall see and recog- 
nize that same personality “at the last day.” 





THE POETRY OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


BY CLARA A. GOLDRICK. 





HE high-water mark of the literary, moral, 
and esthetic culture of any period is found 
in its poetry. Its real action rises no 

higher than its poetic conceptions; the plane 
of its thought, taste, and feeling never above 
its level. So, in the poetry of an age, we hold 
the key-note, from which we may run the entire 
gamut of its achievements and possibilities, 
whether it make of itself an epic, tragedy, or 








farce. Who well studies “Homer,” views the 
highest heights attained by Greece; and Horace 
tells us better than history as to what manner 
of people he sang. 

Poetry is the flower of a national life; a cent. 
ury-plant of the world of thought, it might be 
called: for scarcely so often as that do we find 
any perfect unfolding. Do we study the flower, 
and forget the root and stock and leaves, the 
soil and climate, the thousand elemental influ. 
ences combined to produce the perfect whole? 
So considered, when we take up what is known 
in the somewhat indefinite chronology of litera- 
ture as the poetry of the sixteenth century, we, 
in truth, open an almost limitless field. For an 
exhaustsive review, one must needs turn author, 
and write their folios. So we rather purpose, in 
our present article, to touch lightly upon the 
peculiar conditions of the times, their relation 
to, and effect upon, its poetry, noticing in connec- 
tion a few representative writers. 

We have chosen the most brilliant era of 
all literature. Before it had been the days of 
Pericles, the golden age of Augustus, the mag- 
nificence of the Medici; each and all paled 
their brightness in its dazzling light. A poet is 
said to be an accident—coming unexpected and 
unannounced ; absent when most desired and 
called for. Such was Chaucer, who grew and 
flourished in a very desert of intellectual life. 
But whatever may be said of the poet, his works 
are no accident. If they live, they must be the 
language of the dumb human hearts and minds 
about him, must take form and color from sur- 
rounding conditions. 

A poem is always, relatively, an effect; never 
a cause, except reflexively. And so we would 
ask, What unseen forces, what new elements 
wrought upon this time that, in the annals of 
song, it should be so pre-eminent? After Chau- 
cer, for two hundred years the ground lay fal- 
low. Then it moved with sudden stir and up- 
heaval, shooting upward rank growths, tropical 
in luxuriance and beauty, towering plants, 
and much mixed undergrowth of herbage. It 
was a time when art, science, politics seemed 
stirred with new life. The world awoke as 
from an enchanted sleep. The light of the 
Reformation warmed and wooed to life the long 
lying seeds of thought; and printing, as a 
winged Mercury, scattered them broadcast. 
The revived study of the classics refined style, 
elevated taste. Italian literature contributed 
softness and ,beauty. Comparative peace per- 
mitted and encouraged mental activities. Roy- 
alty shed smiles and golden favors ; and though it 
is said, the good queen and her successors did 
this more through hatred of the holy Church than 
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love of literature, the world should be thankful 
all the same. 

Surely, the times were propitious. Yet, with 
one exception, most of these conditions had 
existed in each of the previous eras. In this 
one exception do we think to find a reason for 
the superiority of this. The irresponsible child- 
hood, the careless youth of the race was gone. 
Its sixteenth epoch belongs to its maturity, and 
therefore came in natural order the sense of an 
awakening moral and spiritual life. We are so 
accustomed to view this development in its 
ethico-religious phase, called the Reformation, 
that we forget its other relations. Yet, we hold, 
it brought almost as potent a salvation to the 
intellect as it did to the soul. The novel sense 
of personal power, coming with the sense of 
personal responsibility, led men not only to do, 
but dare, venture, rest satisfied only with ex- 
tremes. Liberty became license; coarseness, 
crudeness, extravagance ran riot. In litera- 
ture, with nuggets and shining dust, must needs 
be turned out much of dross; but the pure gold 
was there. Some of it, coined, has been the ba- 
sis of literary currency ever since. Of the rest, 
left a shapeless mass, the whole world of au- 
thorship works upon it to the present day. 

Poetry could not preserve itself from these 
general conditions; and so its best works 
show defects of style, crudeness and obscurity 
of thought, coarseness and indelicacy of ex- 
pression—this last such that not in the home 
or social circle would we dare read the original 
text, without omissions and curious substi- 
tutions. Sudden elevation from poverty to 
riches may account, in part, for this. Also 
strength may be born; but delicacy and refine- 
ment of thought and speech come through long 
culture. A modern speaker gives a modern 
reason—in those days they wrote for men only. 
In the multitude of their writers, we find, as 
usual, a few who serve as a type, and whose 
writings embrace and are representative of all 
the varying conditions of the entire period. 

A sort of John the Baptist to the central 
figure of the new dispensation was Spenser, 
albeit no anchorite. Just behind him lay the 
land of chivalry and romance, all its sweet 
illusions made possible in the dim twilight of 
the dark ages—fading now in the daylight. 

“Knights and barons, and ladies fair, 
Elfin spirits, in sea and air,” 
peopled his world. Delicate, sensitive, the 
bold glare of the practical, where men should 
forget to write sonnets to my lady’s eyebrows, 
or ride frantic on bootless adventures, to avenge 
her insulted honor; or women should come 
down from Queen Titanias to real flesh and 





blood, not too good for common uses,—shocked 
him. So he compromised with the new order 
of things, and clothed the twelve moral virtues 
in the cast-off velvet and tinsel of the vanish- 
ing fairy-land. As honey to the palate are his 
works, palling, perhaps, as soon; yet living, 
because, while they found an echo in the 
hearts of the people, they also recognized the 
supremacy of the moral elements. 

Even in his life-time arose Shakespeare. The 
times seemed to invite and welcome his coming. 
Besides his great forerunner, many a humbler 
worker in drama and blank verse had made 
smooth his pathway. Worthily did he sing, 
not of the past, but a living, throbbing, unend- 
ing present; for he gave us men and women 
of like form and passions with ourselves, 
speaking the same tongue, thinking the same 
thoughts, living the same life. Broken-hearted 
Lear; tempted, guilty Macbeth; ambitious, 
overreaching Wolsey,—do they not, among us 
to-day, changed but in name, love, suffer, sin, 
and die? Herein lies chiefly his immortality. 
But an equal, if not greater cause thereof, is the 
fact that, better than Paley or Wayland, does 
he teach the surety of the final triumph and 
reward of virtue, and punishment of vice, even 
in this world. So, spite of his faults, he shall 
live forever; for they were of the times—his 
excellencies belong to eternity. 

In the fullness of the years, even as blind 
Homer bound the brow of the first historic age 
of song with an epic wreath, so blind Milton 
crowned and closed the last. It may be said 
the epic marks the highest form of poetic de- 
velopment, and is possible only as the ex- 
pression of some deep, far-reaching, national 
experience. Such had indeed come to the 
English people. The times had grown stern 
and troublous; the newly awakened spiritual 
life struggled, not for equality, but supremacy ; 
and religious zeal swept the land as with fire, 
sparing not king, or court, or people. The 
heroic age and its heroes had returned. No 
more madrigals now, no more comedy ; tragedy 
only, and strains sterner and more sublime, 
must give voice to the new experience. Before 
men stood the mighty facts of evil, responsi- 
bility, life, death, eternity; and with these 
problems souls grappled, and gathered a solemn 
strength in the vain contest, Of what else could 
they sing? And so Creation, and the Fall, with 
its sin and misery, became the theme; and, so 
long as man shall sigh, and seek, and labor for 
his lost paradise, so long shall the sad story 
dwell in human hearts, fall in sublime, majestic 
numbers from human lips. 

After him were certain worthy followers, all 
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of lesser stature. From the zenith, there could 
be only decadence. The moral fiber which had 
given such marvelous tone and strength to liter- 
ature was growing lax and weak, So came 
decay—death and burial, perhaps—though the 
limits of our period do not permit us to witness 
that. But being so, as we may afterward learn, 
did it not, as many another death and burial, 
hold within it the germ and promise of a better 
resurrection? 





CELESTIAL WOMEN. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


IF TY years ago, when the humble parlors 
of frugal New England possessed but few 
pictures, and those of little artistic merit, 
we used to go to a neighbor’s, and ask to have 
the shutters of the “best room” opened and 
the curtains withdrawn by the careful but kind 
lady of the house, that we might satisfy childish 
curiosity by gazing upon the portrait of a Chi- 
nese lady, done by a native artist in brightest 
reds and blues, and brought to this country by 
a sailor friend of the family who had voyaged 
to Canton. The little feet peeping out beneath 
the ample folds of the wide pantalets were ob- 
jects of the greatest interest. We were told 
that said feet were cramped to infantile dimen- 
sions by wearing, in infancy, an iron shoe. So 
great is the force of education, and so perma- 
nent the power of first impressions, that we 
were never thoroughly convinced that the iron 
shoe was a myth, till we stood, in God’s provi- 
dence, on Celestial soil some forty years later, 
and were in daily and hourly contact with the 
victims of this cruel custom of crippling. 
When it originated, or why, is but dimly 
known. It is one of those numerous points in 
remote Chinese history on which there exists 
more conjecture than knowledge. The object 
is apparent. It is part of the system of jealous 
restraint put upon women throughout the Asiatic 
Continent, that, in the Western portion of that 
continent shuts them up in harems, and veils 
their faces when they go abroad; and in the 
Eastern compresses their feet so as to render 
locomotion impossible. Dr. Scudder, in his 
lectures on India, draws fearful pictures of the 
condition of women in that peninsula. The 
condition of Chinese women is not much better. 
In no part of the East has woman reached 
the emancipation, I’berty, and equality with 
man that she has attained in Europe and the 
West. Mohammedanism is more elevated then 


Brahminism or Buddhism ; but Dr. Jessup, in 
his “Women of the Arabs,” tells us that “the 
Moslem idea of woman is vile and degraded.” 





Neither of the three great Asiatic religions has 
any respect for the sex, or any of the elevating 


power exerted by Christianity. In Syria and 
Turkey, almost in contact with European civil- 
ization, the murder of women “is an act so 
insignificant as hardly to deserve notice ;” 
“woman’s right to life is one of those rights 
which have not yet been fully guaranteed by 
the Turkish Empire.” It added nothing to the 
guilt of the bloody butchery at Cawnpore in 
1857, in the minds of Mohammedans and Hin- 
doos, that the subjects of the massacre were 
women and children, though it was this fact 
specially that sent such a thrill of horror 
throughout the civilized world. In the mutually 
exterminating conflicts between imperialists and 
rebels in China, women and children were often 
slaughtered with as litthe compunction as men 
or dogs. Infanticide, so common in China, is 
confined to female offspring. The birth of a 
boy is hailed as a godsend. The birth of a 
girl is deemed a positive misfortune; and, in 
most cases, the question arises, What shail be 
done with her? Of course, there are no reliable 
statistics on this point; but the prevalence of 
infanticide may be inferred from several circum- 
stances. First, the evident preponderance of 
the male population; secondly, the confession 
of the natives; thirdly, the proclamations of 
the officers of government and tracts from the 
philanthropic, warning the people against the 
crime; and fourthly, the existence in large 
cities, of foundling asylums for castaway female 
infants, one of the few public benevolences to 
be found in the empire. 

The question whether a new-born female shall 
be allowed to live depends upon the ability of 
the parents to support it, the number of chil- 
dren already in the family, and the prospects 
of future marriage and settlement. Whatever 
liberty of choice there may be in other coun- 
tries, in China marriage is a girl’s settled des- 
tiny. For that most convenient of appendages 
to civilized society, its maiden aunts and sisters 
and cousins, there are no provisions among the 
Celestials outside of a Buddhist nunnery. Chil- 
dren are frequently betrothed from infancy, and 
sometimes—conditioned, of course, by sex—be- 
fore birth! The better classes, and residents 
in cities often postpone betrothment till the 
girl arrives at a nearly marriageable age. The 
death of infant afiancées leave a considerable 
number of guasi widows upon the matrimonial 
market, all of whom must be provided for. 
Match-makers or marriage-brokers, chiefly 
women, undertake the business of supplying 
girls with husbands, and marriageable young 
men with wives. The custom that in civilized 
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lands is confined to the upper stratum of so- 
ciety, to the nobility, and to crowned heads, of 
marrying off parties without their own consent 
for reasons of state, or for pecuniary as well as 
family considerations, in China extends to all 
classes. 

Courtships are unknown. Young gentlemen 
and ladies marry those whom their elders pro- 
vide for them, and have little, if any, voice in 
the selection. Like the Athenians of old, the 
men of China are in all things “too supersti- 
tious,” and in nothing are their superstitious no- 
tions more fully apparent, or their silly customs 
more perfectly carried out, than in their mar- 
riage ceremonies. Feortune-tellers are consulted 
at every step; evil and good omens as carefully 
watched as by the augurs of ancient Rome; 
fortunate stars, lucky days, evil influences, luck, 
bad spirits, are all anxiously looked after. The 
ceremonies of betrothal and marriage are suffi- 
ciently tedious, minute in detail, and abundant 
in heathen observances. Whoever is curious 
to study these details will find them all care- 
fully and laboriously inventoried as they exist 
in the latitude of Foochow, in Doolittle’s “So- 
cial Life among the Chinese.” Through the good 
offices of the brokers and the fortune-tellers, cer- 
tain red cards are exchanged by the contract- 
ing families, and a betrothal has taken place 
that is regarded well-nigh as sacred as marriage 
itself. We recollect that one heathen family at 
one of our country mission-stations flew the 
track because the young man to whom their 
daughter was engaged, had abjured Buddhism 
and become a Christian. 

The Celestials are as antipodal to us in cus- 
toms as in geographical position. We usually 
marry at evening, they prefer the early morning. 
If-we are not mistaken, it is the law in England 
that all marriages shall take place before twelve 
o'clock. We once asked an Englishman the 
reason for this enactment. He said he did not 
know, unless it was because the groom before 
noon was pretty sure to be sober: there was no 
telling what he might be after. The favorite 
hour for a Chinese wedding is in the neighbor- 
hood of rosy sunrise. In civilized lands, the 
groom goes to the bride’s home; in China, the 
bride is carried to the home of her future hus- 
band. Probably the price he pays for her in 
the presents he makes to her and her family do 
no more than furnish the bridal outfit. We can 
hear now, after years of absence from the coun- 
try, the wild, weird strains of the native clario- 
nets winding along through the valleys at day- 
break, preceding a bride going to the home of her 
future husband. We can see now the straggling 
procession headed by huge red lanterns borne 





aloft on poles, the band of musicians in their red 
caps, the red sedan-chair with its red-tasseled 
bearers, the attendant relatives in chairs or on 
foot, at once grotesque and picturesque, awaken- 
ing fancies sentimental, reflections social and 
moral, or emotions pathetic or titillative, accord- 
ing to one’s mood in the early morning hour. At 
the house, the red sedan is opened, the red bride 
steps forth tottering along between two assist- 
ants, on the tips of the toes of her shriveled 
pedal extremities, into the ancestral hall, to 
bow to ancestral tablets, reverence living rela- 
tives and mud and wooden gods, enveloped in 
clouds of the smoke of burning sandal-wood 
incense, the explosion and brimstone odor of 
bushels of red fire-crackers, the braying of 
brass clarionets, the thrumming of the banjo- 
guitar, the shrieking of two-stringed fiddles, the 
congratulations of hilarious revelers, and the 
crash of gongs—a hideous din; yet more grate- 
ful to Celestial ears than Theodore Thomas’s 
most classic strains. 

Bundled in red, veiled in red, pinioned in red, 
the Western mode of marrying by fixing a ring 
on the finger of the bride, or by placing her 
hand in the clasp of the groom, becomes an 
impossibility ; hence, the folly of attempting to 
graft this portion of the Western marriage cer- 
emony upon the Chinese. In every thing that 
is national, sanctioned by time-honored custom, 
and that is not superstitious or idolatrous, it is 
the part of wisdom to conform to the Oriental 
customs without assuming the necessary supe- 
riority of our own, God should be worshiped, 
and not idols: parents saluted with reverential 
obeisance, and not with religious veneration and 
worship; superstitious appeals to luck and for- 
tune, and exorcisms of evil, should be omitted ; 
but the final ceremony of applying tiny wine- 
cups, tied together by a bit of red cord, to the 
lips of the bride and groom, might well be sub- 
stituted in the ceremony for the Occidental 
hand joining and ring. Not until the two are 
made one, is the happy groom permitted to see 
unveiled the features of the lady of his pur- 
chase money, if not of his choice. As we like or 
dislike at sight, the chances are even that the 
parties may be filled with instinctive repug- 
nance, instead of being struck with the trans- 
ports of delight which overwhelm the heroes 
and heroines of novels when they fall in love. 

For the woman, there is no help that we 
know of; but the groom has a remedy. If he 
does not like his acquisition, he can provide her 
a separate maintenance, and retain his bachelor 
habits as heretofore. The duties of the married 
woman depend upon her station in life; super- 
intending the household, making such garments 
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as do not require the skill of the tailor, embroid- 
ering, especially the tops of her tiny shoes, 
taking care of her offspring, much the same as 
her Western sister. 

Ordinarily she is not bothered with books, or 
writing or reading letters, keeps silence in the 
presence of the lords of creation, goes abroad 
but little, never in company with her husband ; 
and, in her limited sphere and little daily rounds, 
probably enjoys life as well as those who write 
for the papers and claim the right of suffrage. 
Marriages are not more unfortunate, on the 
average, and divorces are less common than in 
countries which allow free choice in selection. 
Concubinage is lawful within certain limits, 
but is not common. If the first wife has male 
offspring, the Chinaman contents himself with 
one wife. If he has not, his wife will be fore- 
most, like Sarah and the wives of Jacob, to 
counsel him, after the earliest Asiatic fashion, 
to take another, that the coveted man-children 
may be had. As a wife, she is sure of the 
privilege of giving curtain lectures, and sure, 
like Madam Caudle, of an audience of one. 
As a mother, she has the privilege of minister- 
ing blows to her children which do not hurt, 
and of scaring them into obedience with threats 
of punishment which she never intends to ex- 
ecute. As a member of society, she can dress her 
head with flowers, and invite half a dozen other 
flower-dressed ladies to a quiet afternoon’s gos- 
sip over cakes and tea; or she can, as she gets 
older and more brazen, vinegar-faced, and harsh- 
voiced, take up the family quarrel, scold on 
high keys over partition-fences, swear, and use 
bad language, if the rights of the family, or 
poultry-yard, or pig-sty are invaded by careless 
or vicious neighbors. 

“They say,” said Bishop Boone to me, “that 
woman is a slave in China; but I tell you that 
wherever woman has a tongue—and where has 
she not?—she is bound to rule. The husband 
may lash, and lash, and lash; but she will have 
the last word, after all. Like the virago, whose 
husband’s temper was roused to such fury by 
her tongue-blistering, that he cried, in a trans- 
port of rage, ‘Speak one crooked word more, 
and I'll knock your brains out.’ To which his 
amiable better half responded, with a shriek, 
‘ Ram’s-horns, if I die for it.’” 

Women’s sphere is an important and in- 
fluential one, and hence the value of female 
schools and missions to women. By Chinese 
custom, they are excluded from the public 
assemblies, The congregations to which mis- 
sionaries preach are all males. If women are 
present at all, it must be behind screens or in 
galleries, as in the genuine Jewish synagogue. 








So far as we have observed, Chinese women 
are faithful wives and affectionate mothers, 
Even infanticide is prompted by affection, 
Chinese mothers are not so far removed from 
the brutes as to destroy their helpless offspring 
in sheer and wanton cruelty, and without a 
pang. The child is destroyed to save from 
suffering before it becomes conscious of that 
suffering. It is better to die in infancy than to 
grow up to want and vice and slavery. In- 
fanticide is a dreadful practice, deemed so by 
natives as well as foreigners; and the prime 
remedy for it is-not proclamations, and moral 
and religious teachings, but prospects for RICE, 

In cases of infant betrothal, if the parents of 
the boy are well off and the parents of the girl 
are poor, she is often transferred to the family 
of her future spouse, and the children are 
brought up together as brother and sister, till 
they arrive at mature age, when, on a day ap- 
pointed, selected by the fortune-tellers, a wed- 
ding is made, and they are formally married, 
At one of our out-stations, near Foochow, 
which the writer frequently visited, was a nice- 
looking youth of sixteen or seventeen, and in 
the same family a romping, merry-eyed, harum- 
scarum girl, who were betrothed to each other; 
and nothing was more noticeable than the way 
in which the young man seemed to be uncon- 
scious of the presence of his future wife. At 
another station we overtook a little fellow of a 
dozen years whose whole Sunday suit could 
have been cut out of a common cotton hand- 
kerchief, leading a liltle miss of ten Summers, 
almost as scantily clothed as he, on their way 
to the mission chapel, and accosted him with: 

“Well, Bub, is this your sister?” 

“ No, sir,” he replied, with the most charming 
naivete, “this is my wife!” 

This little miss belonged to the large-footed, 
or rather natural-size-footed country or field 
women, found every-where in the neighborhood 
of Foochow ; but had she been small-footed, 
she might not grow up a flirt, a belle, a coquettte, 
to set whole bevies of youths wild with her arts 
and charms in pursuit of one whom she might 
ultimately call husband. At ten years of age 
she is already provided. It is not regarded as 
a nice thing for a widow to marry again. The 
commonest monuments of the country are lofty 
stone gateways commemorating virtuous widows; 
and Medhurst, in his “ Far Cathay,” narrates a 
circumstance, of which we also have a distinct 
recollection, of a Foochow widow who hanged 
herself in order to rejoin her deceased spouse. 
She will be canonized, and a temple erected in 
her honor, and devout widows of coming gen- 
erations will worship at hers as a favorite shrine. 
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Ons Forgign Bepaytment, 


A NoTeD Prussian historian has just paid to the 
venerable chief of the nation one of the most deli- 
cate compliments that a sovereign can offer to a 
monarch: it consists in the recital of the principal 
events of his life, from childhood to his seventy- 
seventh birthday; on which occasion it was pre- 
sented to him as a souvenir. To our own taste, the 
most touching paragraph of the entire collection is 
the one relating to the emperor’s mother, the good 
and gentle Queen Louisa, who suffered so intensely 
from the tyranny of Napoleon, when his iron heel 
crushed Prussia. 

After the disastrous battle of Jena, she found it 
necessary to flee with her children from Berlin, to 
avoid imprisonment or insult from the conqueror ; 
and in her diary of that period was found her mater- 
nal solicitude for her little boys, the present Em- 
peror, then only nine years of age, and his elder 
brother, the late king. They had been already en- 
rolled as soldiers of the nation, and wore the 
uniform of the army. Every look and breath of 
the noble mother was calculated to inspire pa- 
triotism and devotion to country; and thus she 
then spoke to them: “I see destroyed in a single 
day an edifice at whose structure great men have 
labored for centuries. The Prussian State, the Prus- 
sian army, and Prussian fame have disappeared. 
Al! my sons, you are at an age when your intelli- 
gence may comprehend the great events which now 
afflict us. When your mother shall have ceased to 
live, call back this unhappy hour to your minds, and 
weep tears to my memory, as I now weep over the 
fall of my country. But do not satisfy yourselves 
with tears alone! Act, develop your powers! Per- 
haps the guardian angel of Prussia may light upon 
you. If so, then free your nation from the disgrace 
and humiliation in which it now pines. Seek to re- 
conquer from France the tarnished fame of your an- 
cestors.” How well Louisa's children learned this 
maternal lesson the world now knows, although it has 
largely forgotten the fearful anguish which she suf- 
fered in her exile and early death, Her diary for the 
5th of December, 1806, opens with the famous words 
of Goethe: “Who never ate his bread in tears, nor 
wept through nights of sorrow, knows not the powers 
of Heaven.” It is said that the queen also wrote 
these words with a diamond ring on the window- 
panes of a lowly cottage in which she was one night 





obliged to take refuge in a fearful snow-storm, while 
on her long and dreary flight. But whether this 
latter story be true or not, it is certain that she was 
a great sufferer mentally and physically, during the 
years of her country’s humiliation ; and her death- 
bed scene, with the king and her children at her 
side, has left an indelible impression on the nation. 
Louisa had implicit trust in God, and the righteous- 
ness of her cause, and this generally sustained her 
manly courage; but occasionally there came mo- 
ments of despair, when she seemed to doubt, and 
even wonder in her own mind, whether the bold 
deeds of her bitter enemy were not a visitation 
of God on her house, her land, and her people. In 
such hours of trial she found great consolation in tears, 
and these made her better than ever acquainted with 
the need and the power of Heaven in human affairs. 
It was certainly a very delicate thought of the his- 
torian to select these touching and impressive mo- 
ments in the life of the mother with which to com- 
pliment the son; and we doubt whether a more 
acceptable tribute could have been presented to the 
hoary-headed hero than this affecting allusion to the 
spirit of his mother sitting on his noble brow as 
a guardian angel, directing him in the fearful strug- 
gles of the later years, which have been so signally 
triumphant, and which stamp the spirit of Louisa as 
that of a prophetess. 


A Goop many humorous allusions are made to 
what are called the “ marriage bureaus ” in European 
cities; but the people themselves are taking the 
matter very seriously, in view of the constant de- 
crease of the nuptial bonds in densely populated 
centers. In the city of Berlin, a “General Marriage 
Bureau” for the capital, with branch agencies in the 
principal cities and provinces of the Empire, has 
announced its organization and its object in terms 
that are intended to claim respect and attention, and 
which are singularly indicative of the difficulties 
under which this feature of our social organization 
now labors. In passing allusion to the patriarchal 
mode of knitting nuptial ties, and the inefficiency of 
the mode in our modern civilization, a due respect is 
paid to the delicacy with which most persons prefer 
to surround this act; but the assertion is made, that 
to many the ancient means are not sufficient, and 
therefore the necessity of new modes to assist in 
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bringing parties together who may desire to change 
their social relations. And the argument made runs 
about thus, which we present as a curiosity of the 
period: A wealthy man, the father of handsome and 
carefully educated daughters, who are perfectly ca- 
pable of controlling a household, believes that he 
can dispense with every agency which is unpleasant 
to him. In his opinion, an opportunity will easily be 
found to provide for his daughters, because of their 
good qualities, and in time he will simply need to 
give his consent. But it is well known that trade 
and commerce have made their greatest conquests 
by having common centers as places of meeting for 
the transaction of business, with all the advantage 
of the best supply that the market affords. Now, in 
the matter of marriage, our object is to do the same 
thing ; and, we had scarcely made the general an- 
nouncement, before a large number of young men 
from all parts of Germany presented themselves to 
our establishment for fitting conjugal alliances. Is 
it, then, not the duty of the parents of young ladies 
to embrace this opportunity to open to their children 
this avenue to happiness? Will they not have far 
better opportunities to consult their own peculiar 
choice by accepting a systematized agency of this 
character than by trusting to mere chance, in a con- 
tracted, or perhaps uncongenial, circle of acquaint- 
ance? Individuals who desire to marry can not 
possibly procure for themselves alone such an oppor- 
tunity of choice as can we, as the agents of all the 
parents, guardians, or independent ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who intrust their cases to us. Ours is no 
contracted circle of mere friends, but embraces the 
inhabitants of all great cities, and even extends 
through the provinces, and thus presents a choice 
among those who are ready and desirous to negoti- 
ate. . . . One is induced to ask whether this is 
serious, or only a new style of puff. 


For the last few years a famous trade has been 
carried on by the heirs of noted men in the publica- 
tion of their private correspondence and all the per- 
sonal matters in regard to their career, and even to 
their households. This has resulted in unveiling 
a good many unpleasant things, and depriving some 
modern heroes of the halo that surrounded them 
while living. If the custom has any genuine defense 
at all, it has certainly been very much abused of late, 
and the people are becoming quite sick of it. We 
say this apropos of the “Memoirs of Lamartine,” 
the third volume of which has just been given to 
the public of Paris. Before his death, people were 
aware that he had many failings ; but the nation for- 
gave them all at his tomb, when now, forsooth, ap- 
pear his memoirs to revive and intensify a great deal 
of useless and petty gossip, and sour the feelings of 
many living men who had relations with Lamartine, 
and of whom he is now made to say harsh, and in 
many instances, unjust things. It is a question 
whether such developments from the tomb are not 
a rank injustice to all parties living and dead. It is 


not, true that every utterance of a great man is likely 





to be an important revelation of genius; for this is 


proverbially infirm. Only the fruits of a tree are 
gathered for the nourishment of men, the leaves are 
allowed to cover the soil and mingle with the earth, 
or become the play of the winds. Some portion of 
every man should belong to himself, and be held 
sacred from all intrusion ; and this is especially the 
case with his private correspondence. It is a fearful 
breach of trust to scatter this to the world under the 
pretense of imparting the utterances of genius; and 
if it is done at all, the work of selection should be 
in most discreet hands, with the intent of giving only 
those matters which may develop the course of the 
author’s soul life; every external and useless thing 
that can not thus be regarded, should be excluded 
from memoirs. In the case of Lamartine, these de- 
velopments have done much toward destroying the 
popular ideal regarding him; and they have been 
very coolly received by the people. The latter 
would have preferred to live in illusion regarding 
their hero; and his immediate friends might well 
have permitted the matter to rest as the poet left it 
with the world. No man is a hero to his own valet, 
and every genius must, in his unguarded moments, 
say and do things which are not, and could not be, 
for the public ear, and the revelation of which after 
death can be of no profit to any one. Let these 
matters rest therefore ; and this the public of Paris 
are doing with the book, which is said to be very 
slow of sale. And as the object in most cases seems 
to be rather sordid than otherwise, the best way to 
cure the mania of publishing little things about great 
men, is not to read them. But if they must be pub- 
lished, let them not be seen until at least a century 
after his death. 


Apout the greatest inconsistency of the age is the 
fetish worship accorded to celebrated opera-singers, 
The famous Patti has recently outdone all her pre- 
vious triumphs, at St. Petersburg ; and the gifts and 
money lavished on her are simply astounding. No 
artist is now so extravagantly paid as she ; for forty- 
eight representations she received in money about two 
hundred and eighty thousand francs. It is said that 
she is now engaged for a tour of one hundred nights in 
this country, for which she is to receive one million of 
francs. And the presents which she receives in the 
bargain represent a large fortune. Her jewel-casket 
contains sets from nearly every potentate in Europe. 
Her wonderful taste in dress is acknowledged even 
in Paris, The famous fashion artist and lord in the 
realm of female wardrobes, known as Worth—the 
man milliner—is constantly occupied with orders 
from Patti. She orders her dresses from him by the 
dozen ; but before the Marchioness of Caux receives 
them, they must first be admired by Paris. A few 
days before Worth sends off an order, he announces 
a “Patti Exposition.” ‘The fair and frail world of 
Paris well knows what this means, and they go in 
streams to this attractive exposition to learn the 
newest creations of folly, and the latest extravagance 
of the queen of song. The result of this will be, that 
in her tour in this country no one will be permitted 
to hear a note of her voice for less than five dollars, 
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Aut Hotes, 


THE ABSENCE OF THE BONNET. 

“Wuar is now worn—we must not say in the 
place of the bonnet, but in a part of the place of the 
bonnet—is an exaggerated ornament of the hair. 
The essential characteristic of the bonnet is, that it 
modifies the face ; whatever variations fashion takes 
it through, it must keep some power of affecting the 
light and shade on the features. So soon as what is 
worn diminishes to a degree which prevents this, or 
js wholly removed from vicinage to the countenance, 
the male intellect, at any rate, requires that it should 
take another name. It has ceased to be a bonnet. 
What is at present worn has no relation to the face— 
its obvious purpose is to display the hair. This is 
not merely another purpose ; it is something con- 
trary. ‘The hair is a characteristic female charm 
which, until recently, it was a long-standing custom 
not fully to display. It was an in-door disclosure, 
greatly restrained there. Now, a good deal more 
than every inch of it is ostentatiously exposed to 
public gaze. For that has happened which a mo- 
ment’s thought is enough to show was inevitable. 
The hair is a charm with which women are very une- 
qually endowed ; but it is also one in which deficien- 
cies can be most easily rectified. Under the stimulus 
of the abiding purpose which every woman has to be 
behind no other woman in what is admired, all the sex 
now presents the same incredible wealth of tresses. 
This has gone on until the adornment of the head 
has lost all natural character; it has become an ac- 
cepted and understood artificial construction. Faith, 
however, is a much neglected duty—and here isa 
fresh opportunity for its cultivation. Men ought al- 
ways to make an effort to believe. In any case, this 
is the last proof possible of the kindness of the sex ; 
they now show men the whole of their faces, and 
more than the whole of their hair. . . . It is not 
practicable in this world always to say of two things 
which is the cause and which the effect. It may be 
that bonnets are the true cause of retiring modest 
female faces. Should it be so, their long absence 
explains something in present appearances. One 
thing bonnets always did ; they told the wearer, and 
other people, when she was in public. This is so 
no longer, and mistakes are constantly being made in 
consequence.” —Lnglish Paper. 


— Ata recent banquet of the Royal Academy of 
Great Britain, Sir William Stirling Maxwell made 
the following statement: The 6th of March, next 
year, is the fourth centenary of the birth of Michael 
Angelo. Florence and Italy propose to celebrate that 
anniversary in a manner worthy of the occasion. 
Ilappily there are circumstances that enable Florence 
to pay honor to that great man in a way it is impos- 
sible for any other city to do. The great collection 





of the Buonarotti correspondence is for the first time 
to be opened to the world. ‘The seal of secrecy 
which has perplexed so many writers is to be re- 
moved, It contains seven hundred letters of Michael 
Angelo, and eighteen hundred addressed to him by 
his eminent contemporaries. With this large mass 
of material at hand, Signor Gotti is about to publish 
a new life of Angelo, It is to be published on the 
same day in French, Italian, and German. He has 
secured a very competent English translator, who is 
also an artist. 


— George Smith, Senior Assistant of the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Antiquities in the British Museum, 
has returned from his second visit to the mounds of 
Assyria. It is believed that this official visit will 
prove as valuable as that undertaken by the same 
gentleman under the auspices of the Daily Telegraph, 
of London, since he has brought back with him sev- 
eral thousands of objects comprising fragments of 
inscribed tablets, with inscriptions and miscellaneous 
antiquities. 

-— John Lucas, the celebrated portrait-painter, is 
dead. He was patronized by royalty and the no- 
bility, and his portraits are held in very high esteem. 


— Jan Swerts, the celebrated painter of Antwerp, 
has been appointed director of the Academy of Fine 
Arts at Prague. 


—A grand literary fete was organized in the de- 
partment of Vaucluse, for the celebration of the fifth 
centenary of the poet Petrarch, who died July 18, 
1374. ‘The fete took place under the patronage of 
the authorities, at the fountain of Vaucluse, on July 
18th and 19th, 


— We notice that a translation of “ Othello,” in 
Hebrew, has been published at Vienna. 


— Gounod, the celebrated composer, is out in a 
long and spirited letter, objecting to Wagner’s tam- 
pering with the orchestration of Beethooven, saying 
that no one has the right to correct the great masters, 
and add our errors to theirs. 


— The European journals contain full accounts of 
the exhibition of the works of the celebrated painter, 
Prudhon, at Paris, in May last. ‘It seems to be a 
favorite idea with the French to bring together the 
works of a deceased artist intoa collection for exhibi- 
tion, ere they shall be too widely and hopelessly 
scattered. This exhibition contained some five hun- 
dred of this painter’s works. Prudhon has been 
called the French Correggio, His works in the Exhi- 
bition, while not all of his best efforts, formed a mag- 
nificent collection that excited great interest among 
the lovers of art. Prudhon’s best work was his last, 
“The Dying Christ,” a work that compares well 
with the masterpieces of art. 
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— At the late exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
London, we find the following American artists repre- 
sented: Bierstadt by “ Big Trees of California ;” G, 
H. Boughton by “ Pilgrims Starting out for Canter- 
bury ;” H. Helwick by “Country Schoolmaster in 
Ireland ;” William T. Richards by “ Coast of New 
Jersey;” and Alexander Wust by “ Moonlight, an 
American Forest Scene.” 


— The sale of the late Sir Edward Landseer’s col- 
lection of oil paintings, drawings, and engravings, 
began on the 8th of May. ‘The sum realized at the 
end of the fourth day, was $328,625 in gold. 


— The original medallion portraits of George 
Washington and Martha his wife, painted from life 
on ivory, and surrounded by the hair of the originals— 
all seemingly well-authenticated—are offered in Bos- 
ton for sale at very low rates, owing to the poverty 
of the present owner. Vigorous measures are being 
adopted to secure these portraits for the Boston Art 
Museum. 


— From time to time we have noted the progress 
and success of the Jubilee Singers of Fisk University. 
They have now returned to this country, having met 
with marked success in their tour in Great Britain. 
The sum of $50,000 has been realized, and much 
interest awakened in a very wide circle of friends of 
the colored race. The Earl of Shaftsbury’s speech 
at their Farewell Concert, in London, clearly reveals 
the deep interest felt by Englishmen in the future of 
this emancipated people. “They come before you,” 
said he, “and ask your sympathy ; you give it, and 
England and America are united on behalf of the 
down-trodden and afflicted members of the African 
race.” 


— The Baltimore City Public-school Teachers’ As- 
sociation were endeavoring to erect a monument over 
the grave of Edgar A. Poe. They had solicited sub- 
scriptions for this purpose, when George W. Childs, 
of Philadelphia, most generously furnished the mon- 
ument, reserving the other fund to keep the ground 
in good repair. 


— The wholesale slander against American artists 
resident at Florence, by one S. W. Healy, seems to 
have utterly exploded. It will be recollected that 
Healy charged such men as Park, Turner, Story, 
and others, as employing one Mazzuoli to do their 
modeling to a very large degree. Healy had the 
boldness to refer to certain other artists who would 
substantiate this charge. It now seems that these 
very artists deny all knowledge of such practice, and 
the honor of those noble men to whom we have been 
accustomed to point with real pleasure and pride, is 
yet without stain. 


— Herr H. Herzog, an artist of the Dusseldorf 
school, has come to this country in order to study 
our grand and beautiful scenery. He will, for a time, 
stop on the Pacific coast. His paintings are spoken 
of in the highest terms of praise by those most fa- 
miliar with his work. The scenery in this country is 
so entirely different from that of Europe, the newly 





——— 
arrived German artists are usually very enthusiastic 
in expressions. We may hope much from his ju. 
dicious treatment of our mountain scenery. 


— Withrow’s “The Catacombs of Rome” is the 
most important and interesting recent American 
contribution to Christian art and archzology. It js 
a work that brings the subject down to the latest dis. 
coveries, The work is written in a pure style, well- 
calculated to interest the reader, and to lead on 
through all the pages of the book. It is entirely free 
from the smell of mold that usually infects most 
archeological works, and one scarcely feels like 
leaving the perusal until the last page is devoured, 
In his chapter on “ Early Christian Art,” some quite 
prevalent errors are corrected, and the character of 
early Christian art vindicated from some of the 
charges that have been brought against it. With 
great justice he remarks : “ Christianity has nothing 
to fear from the comparison of these remains of its 
primitive art with those of the pre-existing art of 
Paganism. As little has Protestantism to fear their 
comparison with the monuments of that debased 
form of Christianity into which the early Church so 
soon, alas! degenerated. On the one hand may be 
seen the infinite contrast between the abominable 
condition of society under the Empire, and the purity 
of life of the early Christians ; and on the other, the 
gradual corruption of doctrine and practice as we 
approach the Byzantine age. The exhumation of 
Pompeii, and the recent exploration of the Cata- 
combs, bring into sharp contrast Christian and Pagan 
art. . . . What a tale of prevailing sensuality; 
what a practical commentary on the scathing sar- 
casms of Juvenal, the denunciations of the Fathers, 
and the awful portraiture of St. Paul in the polluting 
pictures on every side! . . . But amid the si- 
lence and gloom of the Catacombs we are trans- 
ported to an entirely different world ; we breathe a 
purer moral atmosphere ; we are surrounded by the 
evidences of an infinitely nobler social life ; we are 
struck with the immeasurable superiority in all the 
elements of true dignity and grandeur of the lowly 
and persecuted Christians to the highest develop- 
ment of ancient civilization.” We can not but rec- 
ommend this book to the thoughtful, and to those 
who are desirous to strengthen their faith in the 
simplicity of the early Christian Church, 

— The Cincinnati Harmonic Society, seconded by 
the Cincinnati Orchestra, and assisted by the distin- 
guished soloists, Mrs. Smith, soprano; Mrs. Barry, 
alto; Mr. Varley, tenor; and Mr. Whitney, basso, 
gave a series of three concerts, a sort of miniature 
May Festival, in Pike’s Opera-house the last week in 
May. Handel’s Dettingen 7¢ Deum,“ Prometheus,” 
and Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” were finely rendered. 
As an “Elijah,” Whitney has no living superior. 
Unfortunately a temporary hoarseness interfered se- 
riously with his singing on this occasion, An Indi- 
anapolis doctor, who was consulted by Whitney for 
throat-ail, declared that the great basso had a throat 
like an ox. We never heard any one pour forth a 
greater volume of sound with greater ease. 
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May 14th, the Cabinet at Washington virtually 
recognized the Baxter Government in Arkansas, and 
May 2oth, at about daylight, Brooks, with a small 
squad of cavalry, evacuated the State-house, going, 
no one seems to know where. 


— May 13th, a new Spanish Ministry was an- 
nounced as follows: Sabala, President of the Coun- 
cil and Minister of War; Sagasta, Minister of the 
Interior ; Ulloa, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Cam- 
acho, Minister of Finance; Alonzo Martinez, Min- 
ister of Justice; Alonzo Colemenares, Minister of 
Public Works ; Romero Ortez, Minister of Colonies ; 
Roderiques Arias, Minister of Marine. 


— May 15th, in the treaty for the establishment of 
a British protectorate over the Fiji Islands, it is 
stipulated that Great Britain shall assume all the 
financial liabilities, pay the king $15,000 per annum, 
with other pensions to various native chiefs, and rec- 
ognize the ruling chief as owner of the lands, which 
are to be open to settlement to foreigners within a 
year. 

— May 16th, a large reservoir, four miles north of 
Haydenville, Massachusetts, burst at about eight 
o’clock in the morning, and its waters swept away 
several villages and a number of extensive manufac- 
tories. Not a moment’s warning was given to those 
living in the immediate vicinity. Whole blocks of 
buildings, tenements, etc., filled with women and 
children, were swept down the foaming torrent. The 
number of dead equaled about two hundred. 


— May 19th, the Chicago Presbytery, by a vote of 
forty-five to fifteen—exactly three to one—acquitted 
Professor Swing of the charge of heresy preferred 
against him by the Rev. Dr. Patton, who made quite 
an imposing array of alleged heresies in his extracts 
from Professor Swing’s published discourses ; but he 
failed to convict him of any directly unevangelical 
utterances, and when the accused came to explain, 
he claimed to be sound on all the evangelical points, 
though he might not be so from the Old-school 
stand-point, or all the Presbyterian ones. The re- 
sult has astonished no one. Assoonas the defendant 
avowed his belief in the Trinity, atonement, etc., his 
acquittal was assured. May 21st, Professor Swing 
announced his withdrawal from the Presbyterian 
Church, saying, “I can no further endure theological 
war.” 


— May 2oth, the Ways and Means Committee 
adopted a resolution of censure and want of confi- 
dence in Secretary Richardson, Assistant Secretary 
Sawyer, and Solicitor Banfield, for the lax and care- 
less administration of the law under which the San- 
born contracts were made. The resolution also 
provides that a copy thereof, accompanied by the 





evidence and the report taken in the Sanborn inves- 
tigation, be transmitted to the President for his 
information, 


— May 22d, at midnight, a new French Ministry 
was formed as follows: General De Cissey, Minister 
of War and Vice-President of the Council; Duke 
de Cazes, of Foreign Affairs; M. De Fourtoce, of 
the Interior ; M. Pierre Magne, of Finance; M. Eu- 
gene Caillaux, of Public Works; M. Louis Grivart, 
of Commerce; Viscount De Cumont, of Public In- 
struction ; M. Adrien Tailhaud, of Justice ; Marquis 
De Montaignec, of Marine. 


—June 3d, the Khedive of Egypt entered upon a 
negotiation of commercial treaties with foreign na- 
tions independently of the Sublime Porte. 


— June 3d, the National Brewers’ Congress met 
at Boston. The president of the Congress made the 
following statistical statements : Number of barrels 
of fermented liquors brewed and sold in the United 
States and Territories in the year ending June 30, 
1873, 8,910,823 ; an increase over the preceding year, 
of 910,854 barrels. 


Capital in breweries, bie +e + $89,901,823 
és malt houses, ° 16,707,793 
= barley lands, . . 441554, 120 
« hop lands, 7 ° 1,603,960 
Totalinvestment, .  . +  $152,776,656 


Amount of revenue paid the Government for fer- 
mented liquors during a period of ten years, $62,- 


279,737- 


—In Cincinnati, on the afternoon of May 16th, 
forty-three ladies engaged in temperance work on the 
street, in the western part of the city, were arrested 
and taken to the station-house. ‘They were released 
from confinement, on parole, with the condition that 
they should appear at the Police Court, On the 2oth 
they were regularly tried before said Court, and found 
guilty of violating certain city ordinances, but were 
liberated without penalty. In Pittsburg, on the 21st, 
a similar arrest was made of forty ladies, with like 
results. 


— The number of public-houses in St. Petersburg 
was considerably reduced at the’ new year. A cor- 
responding diminution of liquor-shops is to take 
place at Moscow on the Ist of July next. No more 
than two hundred and forty-one will continue to be 
licensed ; that is, only about thirty more than existed 
ten years ago, at the time of the liquor monopoly. 
Moreover, it has been decreed that liquor-shops and 
public-houses shall not be tolerated in the principal 
streets, or in squares and open places, nor in the 
immediate neighborhood of churches or public offices, 
from which they must be separated by a distance of 
at least two hundred and fifty feet. 
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— An International Congress of Geographical 
Science will be held in Paris in the Spring of 1875. 

— The London 7imes has secured a private tele- 
graph wire between Paris and London. The cost is 
about $15,000 a year. 

— Dr. Gussfeldt, the head of the German expedi- 
tion on the west coast of Africa, has advanced into 
the interior and reached the Fangala country. 


— After a lapse of eleven years, Ceylon has again 
a pearl-fishery, but this time on a small scale, there 
being only about two millions of oysters to fish, 
which are estimated to produce a net revenue to the 
Government of £10,000. 

— The Chinese River Hangkiang, until lately al- 
most unknown, is an important river of commerce, 
traversed by vessels of every size. A considerable 
portion, however, is difficult of navigation, owing to 
the existence of numerous rapids and many rocks. 


— The number of words dispatched on the tele- 
graphic wires ftom the twenty-eight stations in Japan 
during the year 1873, was 186,449, of which 167,133 
were Japanese and 19,316 European. The sum 
received for them was 48,539 yen 76 sen, and $1,238. 


— Under the leadership of the Grand Duke Nich- 
olas Constantine, with Colonel Stoltoff as his assist- 
ant, the Russian Scientific Expedition to the valley 
of Amou-Daria, numbering twenty-five persons, has 
at last left St. Petersburg. 


-—— In 1806 the village of Goldau, in the Canton of 
Schwytz, was destroyed by the slip of a large mass 
of rock and stones from the Roseberg. At present 
a large number of work-people are employed in re- 
constructing a village above the wreck which covers 
the houses and the remains of the inhabitants of the 
former village. 

-— An enterprising firm in London recently paid 
two hundred rupees for the privilege of collecting 
the hair shorn from the heads of pilgrims at the 
Magh Mela, at Allahabad, and the whole capillary 
harvest has been taken to England, to be made into 
chignons, 


— The St. Gothard Pass was made practicable for 
carriages, May 7th. ‘The regular Summer service 
of the post over this pass was in operation again, 
May 15th. The Julier Pass has also been open 
since the 3d instant. 


— The son of Dr. Livirgstone has resigned a 
promising career in Egypt for the purpose of editing 
the correspondence and other very voluminous ma- 
terials of historical value left by his father. 


—In Travancore, in the extreme South of India, 
there is a sect numbering two hundred thousand 
souls, and known as Syrian Christians, who claim 
that their Church was planted by St. Thomas, the 
apostle. At one time an effort was made by the 
Portuguese to drive them into Roman Catholicism 
under the stress of persecution, but only a few went 
over. « Recently, there has been a great awakening 
of religious interest among the people. 








— The annual iron product of the world is 276,. 
500,000 cwt. England produces more than one-half 
of the whole amount, North America about one-fifth, 
France about one-twelfth, and Belgium about one. 
twenty-fourth, these four constituting the great iron. 
producing sections of the globe. 

— There is not room enough in the English Com. 
mons Chamber for all the members of the body, six 
hundred and fifty-four. The largest number known 
to have assembled is six hundred and forty ; but of 
these many did not enter the House, but remained 
lying on sofas in division lobbies, fast asleep, and 
lounging in the smoke-room, or in the terrace, until 
summoned to a division. 

— The first Russian newspaper dates from 1703, 
Peter the Great took part, personally, not only in its 
editorial composition, but in correcting the proofs, 
as appears from sheets still in existence, on which 
are marks and alterations in his majesty’s own hand- 
writing. Only two copies of the first year’s edition 
have been preserved. They are in the Imperial 
Library of Stockholm, 

— An important conversion has taken place among 
the Khassias (or Cossyas), an aboriginal race in 
North-eastern Bengal. The heir-apparent of the 
chieftainship of one of the most important tribes has 
been baptized by the Welsh Calvinistic missionaries, 
This apparently involves the sacrifice of his prospect 
to the succession; but the young chief is prepared 
to stand by the consequences of his baptism. If he 
remains faithful, it is probabie that the Khassias will 
come over to the Gospel. They amount to about 
one hundred and fifty thousand souls. 


— During the month of May the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, held 
its session, as did also the Presbyterian Assem- 
blies, North and South. The Council of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, held in New York City, 
adopted a Church Constitution and revised the 
prayer-bvok. 

— The Vicar of Richmond, England, created some 
excitement in his parish by building a high wall in 
the church-yard so as to separate the elect dead from 
the Nonconformist dead. The friends of the latter 
rallied, and tore down the wall, and an ecclesiastical 
court has prohibited him from rebuilding it. A com- 
mon foot-path now, as heretofore, divides the “ Dis- 
senting ” dead from the “ Established” dead. 


— The American Bible Society has received and 
expended upon its work $664,436 within the last 
year, and yet it is unable to meet the demand for the 
Bible that comes from every part of the world. The 
issues of the Society during fifty-eight years amount 
to thirty million nine hundred and sixty-six thousand 
four hundred and thirty-two volumes. 


— The Pope is unable to find a properly consti- 
tuted female sovereign belonging to the Church to 
whorn he might present the golden rose. Empress 
Eugenie and Isabella, of Spain, were the latest recip- 
ients of the rose, and to neither of them did the 
present bring good fortune. 
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—A writer in the English Churchman’s Magazine 
undertakes to ascertain the number of hymns in the 
English language, puts the number at seventeen 
thousand, and finds that only two hundred and six- 
teen have received the broad seal of approval from 
the whole Anglican Church, and they have appeared 
in ten Church hymn-books. In these two hundred 
and sixteen, twenty-four are by Watts, twenty-one 
by Wesley, sixteen by Montgomery, eleven by Heber, 
nine by Newton, nine by Tate and Brady, eight each 
by Cowper and Doddridge, and five each by Keble, 
Kelly, and Neale, and five only are by “Anon.” We 
remember reading in the preface to a large collection 
of German hymns, some years ago, that the German 
language then numbered fully eighty thousand hymns. 


— The Court Journal announces the final settle- 
ment of the great precedence question—the little af- 
fair which as much as any thing else brought the 
Emperor of all the Russias to England. Hereafter 
his daughter is to be styled “ Her Imperial and 
Royal Highness” instead of the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, and “she is to take precedence immediately 
after the Princess of Wales.” 


— The Norwegian Storthing has voted for the sec- 
ond time the resolution that the Norwegian Ministers 
shall henceforth take part in the debates of the Cham- 
ber. The Government would consent to this if the 
Storthing would vote some other Constitutional 
changes which the Storthing does not desire. If the 
resolution be voted a third time, it will, according to 
the Norwegian Constitution, become a law without 
needing the consent of the Government. 


— The Ogham inscribed stones, ten in number, 
purchased by the Royal Irish Academy, have been 
arranged in the crypt of their museum with the other 
Ogham stones belonging to the Academy. These 
stones are now all easy of access, and in the daytime 
have all the advantage of a light well-adapted to the 
examination of their respective inscriptions. The 
Academy is in possession of one hundred and thirty- 
four photographic negatives of Ogham inscriptions, 
representing about eighty different texts. 


— Herr Gerhard Rohlfs, the German explorer in 
the Libyan Desert, has uncovered some interesting 
ancient tombs in the oasis Dachel. In one of the 
caves Herr Rohlfs found seven mummies in a perfect 
state of preservation, covered merely by a mat, and 
in a sitting posture. One of these, the mat, a wooden 
figure, and an urn, he has removed from the cave, 
and hopes to be able to bring to Germany, if the 
khedive permits. 


— France, notwithstanding the late war, makes a 
financial exhibit rivaling that of England. Her rev- 
enue is the largest of any nation, that of Great Brit- 
ain standing second, of Russia third, and of the 
United States fourth. The debt of Great Britain is 
greater than that of France, but her revenues are so 
well managed that her credit is good, and she is 
now enabled almost every year to make some small 
reduction in the burden of taxation. 

Vow. XXXIV.—10* 





— A large and valuable collection of ancient char- 
acters and manuscripts has recently been found in 
the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral. The important 
discovery having been brought before the notice of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commissioners, they 
have authorized the Rev. Canon Robertson to pre- 
pare a full account of them, which will be printed in 
the fifth report of the Commission. 


— From the census of Japan for the year 1872, 
just published, we learn that the total population of 
the islands is 33,110,825, of whom 16,796,158 are 
males, and 16,314,687 are females. Of this number 
14 are princes, 15 princesses, 2,666 of noble birth, 
while of Buddhist priests, priestesses, and nuns, 
there are no fewer than 221,467. The Shinto priests 
and priestesses number 102,477, and the “common 
people” are put down at 30,837,271. 


— One of the oldest, if not the oldest, newspapers 
of Germany, and ‘ndeed of the world, the Jenaische 
Zeitung, has just completed its second century. ‘The 
paper first appeared on the 26th of April, two hun- 
dred years ago. It has undergone many changes in 
its appearance and in its name, but has throughout 
all vicissitudes of time consistently advocated a lib- 
eral policy. It has also remained during that period 
the property of the same family, Neuenhahn. A 
festival number inaugurates the two hundred and first 
year of its existence. 


— Professor Stephaxo de Rossi has just started in 
Rome a Bulletino del Volcani, to chronicle all the 
volcanic, phenomena which are observed in Italy and 
the surrounding islands. ‘Iwo parts of the periodical 
have been published, giving details of every commo- 
tion felt during 1873. The ground was in such ac- 
tivity, says Mature, that the professor has been able 
to report more than three hundred separate phe- 
nomena, The mean number of seismic commotions 
in the whole peninsula is almost one daily. 


— The briefness of the period in which a city may 
become buried in the sand of an African desert is 
illustrated in the case of Ismailia, which was built fn 
1869, at the time of the opening of the Suez Canal. 
It then had ten thousand inhabitants. It is now al- 
most deserted, a miserable remnant of one thousand 
people only being left. Even the palace, built by the 
viceroy to entertain his royal guests, is becoming 
dilapidated, and the court-yard is half full of drifting 
sand. Trains between Cairo and Ismailia are often 
sand-bound during a storm. 


— Galignani claims for a Parisian the first suc- 
cessful attempt to break the zebra to harness, “ For 
some time past,” it says, “the Jardin d’Acclimati- 
sation has had a carriage drawn by those animals, a 
result which, however, was only reached after two 
years’ careful and patient instruction.” But Galig- 
nani is wrong. This is not the first time zebras 
have been trained to harness. Fifteen years ago 
a merchant in Sydney used frequently to drive a 
pair of these animals into the city from his resi- 
dence near the South Head, and back again in the 
evening. 
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Hote, Guery, Aneriote, and incident, 


THE PROVERBIAL STYLE.—There are few things 
more noticeable in the old English authors of the 
seventeenth century than their habit of sententious- 
ness. ‘Their wit and wisdom, under the pressure of 
a hearty conscience and a powerful understanding, 
are constantly condensing into proverbial expression. 
Bacon’s “ Essays ” are aggregates of proverbs ; so are 
many of the writings of Bishop Hall; Fuller is as 
prolific in these utterances as Sancho Panza; and 
the divine poems of Herbert are seasoned with these 
homely flavors. His poem, “The Church Porch,” 
is as devout as Jeremy ‘Taylor, and as worldly prac- 
tical as Benjamin Franklin. Poor Richard could 

‘have quoted this of debt : 
** By no means run in debt: take thine own measure. 
Who can not live on twenty pounds a year, 


Can not on forty: he’s a man of pleasure, 
A kind of thing that ’s for itself too dear.” 


Or this on suretyship, and the duty to one’s family : 


“ Be not surety, if thou be a father. 
Love is a persona! debt. I can not give 
My chi'dren’s right, nor ought he take it: rather 
Both friends should die, than hinder them to live. 
Fathers first enter bonds in nature’s ends, 
And are her sureties ere they are a friend’s.” 


Bacon made a collection of “Aphorisms of the An- 
cients.” Herbert has left us one still choicer, entitled 
“ Jacula Prudentium ; or, Outlandish Proverbs, Sen- 
tences,” etc. Many of these might be expanded to 
an essay or a lecture. 


Havoc In LANGUAGE — ENGLISH SLANG.—The 
London Saturday Review, speaking of “ Drawing- 
room Slang” in England, says : 
+“ A great deal might be, and onght to be, said in 
reproof of the coarseness of speech that accompanies 
our increasing looseness of manners. Men do 
not, it is true, swear as volubly as the Mohawks 
and ’Squire Westerns of the last century, though 
their reticence hardly comes of increased reverence ; 
but women no longer confine themselves to such 
‘sarcenet oaths’ as fell from the lips of the Rey- 
nolds and Gainesborough divinities. They assert 
their ‘advanced’ position by little ventures into the 
region of blasphemy, and increased profanity in the 
use of sacred names, as may be seen in certain pic- 
tures of life by female hands of undoubted accuracy. 
Our manners are at the best but superficial polish, 
and are very ready to relapse into bull-dog barba- 
rism ; and here are ladies, the core and reverse of 
our civilizing forces, breaking out into strange oaths, 
or, not having originality enough for that, adopting 
the used-up expletives of roughs and rowdies, Yet, 
startling as her profanity may be, we doult whether 
the historical young lady of Folkestone who gauged 
her indifference by ‘two d—s of a tinker’ is, in the 





long run, as mischievous as the languishing fair who 
can not be ‘fetched by such awful chalk’ as, for in. 
stance, a village sermon—who finds domestic life a 
‘one-horse’ affair—whose ‘relieving officer muffs the 
business’ if he advises certain reforms in her ‘ aw- 
fully jolly’ style ; who requires, as restorative to her 
overwrought nerves, ‘thunder and lightning,’ or 
‘shandy gaff,’ though that is, when absorbed, ‘sim- 
ply skittles, you know, not half such a drink as a b, 
and s.;’? who can put you on several ‘ morals’ in the 
way of ‘gees’ and ‘chasers,’ tell the point of her 
‘quad,’ and the history of the chief of ‘pretty 
house-breakers,’ but ‘can’t execute a large urder’ 
in the way of virtues esteemed by those fogies and 
‘howling bores,’ her grandfather. But the slang 
dictionary is becoming so voluminous that we can 
not pretend to give even a single specimen of its 
various dialects, ranging as they do from the ribaldry 
of the Kentish houser to the drawled jargon of the 
Goodwood and Burlingham. ‘There are as many 
cants as there are coteries, and each variety of ‘g. 
p.’ has its own eccentricity of speech. Never was 
there such a havoc in language.” 

We have in our own country a slang peculiar to 
ourselves ; and it is not difficult, in listening to the 
chatter of school-girls, or the discourse of railway 
passengers, to hear slang phrases that might put 
those of our English neighbors into the category of 
good speech by way of contrast. 


A Distinction.—A Roman ecclesiastic, in reply 
to whatever question might be proposed, began by 
saying, “I make a distinction.” A cardinal, having 
invited him to dine, proposed to derive some amuse- 
ment for the company from the well-known _pecul- 
iarity of his guest. Saying to him that he had an 
important question to propose, he asked, “Is it 
under any circumstances lawful to baptize in soup?” 
“T make a distinction,” said the priest ; “if you ask 
is it lawful to baptize in soup generally, I answer, 
No; but if you mean in this particular soup, I an- 
swer, Yes; for there is really no difference between 
it and water.” ‘lhe laugh was upon the cardinal 
instead of the priest. 


THACKERAY NEATLY ReBUKED.—When Thack- 
eray visited this country, he happened to be in 
Charleston, S. C., in 1856, during “race week ”—the 
week of the year in old times. He met, of course, 
Mrs. Susan Petigru King, daughter of James Petigru 
(famons as the only Union man in South Carolina, 
and who, by the way, really cared no more for the 
Union than he did for the Confederacy—despising 
both and lauding monarchy). Mrs. King is an au- 
thor, an intelligent, bright, and, not to get too fine a 
point upon it, saucy woman. Her train of cavaliers 
was always numerous. On being presented to 
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Thackeray, who had been told something of the lady’s 
peculiarities, he said, “I have heard that you werea 
fast woman, Mrs. King.” Without suffering a shadow 
of annoyance to appear on her proud but esfiegle 
face, Mrs. King responded, “And I have been told 
that you were a gentleman.” 

SuDA-WATER.—Priestley was the first who im- 
pregnated water with carbonic-acid gas. ‘This was 
about the year 1767, over one hundred years ago. 
He found that fixed air could be liberated from chalk 
or marble by the action of oil of vitriol, or sulphuric- 
acid, and he contrived apparatus for impregnating 
water with its own weight of gas, and thus manfac- 
tured the first soda-water ever used. He ventured 
to recommend the use of a gas, as a beverage, which 
produced the most deadly effects when breathed into 
the lungs. A gas which is deleterious to inhale is 
healthful and grateful when received into the stomach, 
This is a curious physiological fact. 

ANCIENT DATES VERIFIED.—We know by astro- 
nomical calculations that on the 15th of June, 763 
B. C., there was a total eclipse of the sun; and in 
connection therewith, H. C. Rawlinson, the great 
decipherer of the arrow-headed characters of the 
Assyrian remains, has just made a very interesting 
discovery. There were two blocks of stone brought 
from Nineveh, and placed in the British Museum, 
which had always been regarded as separate entirely. 
One contained a list of kings of Assyria, and the 
other a list of dates; but there was no known con- 
nection between them. Colonel Rawlinson, how- 
ever, has just put the two fragments together, and 
found that they are complementary portions of the 
same stone, fitting into each other exactly, and giv- 
ing thus a complete and exact record of the Assyrian 
Empire for a period of one hundred and seventy 
years before the great eclipse, and seventy-three 
years after that event ; that is, in all, of two hundred 
and forty-three years. This varies from the present 
received chronology of Usher only about forty years, 
to which extent it must be curtailed between the 
reigns of Ilezekiah and Ahab. In other respects, the 
Hebrew records are fully verified by this additional 
and unexpected testimony. While, therefore, it 
shows what has long been wel! known to scholars, 
that, in matters of date and chronology, our present 
Hebrew figures are not to be relied on as altogether 
accurate, yet in substantial matters of history they 
are the best clew and key to the records of the na- 
tions of Oriental antiquity. The lines are strongly 
and clearly marked which indicate each year, both 
before and after the time of this eclipse, for the pe- 
riod above stated, which event is there distinctly 
noted. The most important thing, perhaps, about 
this matter is, that it clearly shows the accuracy with 
which modern scholarship is able to read the records 
of this uniform character on the plan suggested by 
Colonel Rawlinson, and the valuable and accurate 
information it is capable of affording us. We have 
now but a few such chapters in the history of ancient 
nations written out so authentically and accurately 
as this of Assyria, at the period to which we refer ; 





this is, from the time of Ben-hadad, of Syria, and 
Ahab, King of Israel, down almost to the times of 
Josiah. 


Fast with THE WorD Fast.—Richard Grant 
White, Mr. Gould, or some other writer who is ac- 
customed to play upon “words and their uses,” 
might write an interesting chapter on the changes 
which are rung upon many English words. These 
changes terribly perplex foreigners, who are never 
sure when they get hold of the right meaning of a 
word. For instance, a puzzled Frenchman with the 
word fast : 

“Zis horse, sair, he go queek ; what you say ?” 

“Yes, he is a fast horse.” 

“Ah! pardon, monsieur ; but your friend say he 
make fast his horse, and he tie him to a post so he 
not go at all.” 

“Very true ; he is made fast by being tied.” 

“Ah, zat can not be; he can not go fast ; but what 
you call a man zat keeps fast?” 

“O, he is a good man who doves not eat on fast 
days.” 

“But I have seen one don vivant who eat and 
drink and ride, and do every zing. Ze people say he 
is a bad man—he is vere fast.” 

“True ; that is called living a fast life.’ 

“ Ah, certainement ; zen all ze days of his life moost 
be fast days.” 

“Certainly they are.” . 

“Eh bien! Does he eat every day 2?” 

“ Certainly he does.” 

“Zen how can he keep fast ?” 

“ Why, he keeps going, to be sure.” 

“ Mais, tenes! You tell me to stand fast when you 
want me to keep still, and go fast when you wish me 
to run. How shall I know what is it you mean by 
ze fast ?” 


ORIGIN OF A FAMILIAR LINE.—A correspondent 
of one of our exchanges writes that the oft-quoted 
line, “ Though lost to sight, to mem’ry dear,” orig- 
inated with Ruthven Jenkyns, and was first published 
in the Greenwich Magazine for Marines, in 1701 or 
1702. It has been stated, however, by others, that 
no such magazine was ever in existence. The poem 
in which the line occurs was certainly published in 
some periodical, and the author’s name may be cor- 
rectly given, at any rate. As a literary curiosity, we 
quote the whole poem, 

“‘ Sweetheart, good-bye! the fluttering sail 
Is spread to waft me far from thee ; 
And soon, before the fav’ring gale, 
My ship shall bound upon the sea. 
Perchance, all desolate and forlorn, 
‘These eyes shall miss thee many a year ; 
But unforgotten every charm: 
‘Though lost to sight, to mem’ry dear. 
Sweetieart, good-bye ! one last embrace ! 
O, cruel fate ! true souls to sever ; 
Yet in this heart’s most sacred piace 
Thou, thou alone shalt dwell forever ! 
And still shall recollection traee 
In Fancy’s mirror, ever near, 
Each smile, each tear—that form, that face— 
‘Though lost to sight, to mem’ ry dear.” 
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LACQUER-WORK.—It was supposed for a long time 
that the lacquer was a peculiar compound, of which 
China and Japan carefully guarded the secret ; and 
th: Catholic missionaries, and especially Pére Incar- 
ville, were the first to learn that this precious varnish, 
which gives so much luster to wood-work of all kinds, 
was simply a resin, of rather reddish color, extracted 
by incision from a tree indigenous to China and 
Japan, Japan lacquer-work excels in beauty the 
Chinese ; and one cause of this is the superior trans- 
parency of the Japan varnish, which is as limpid as the 
purest water, while that of China has always a yellow 
tinge. ‘The perfection of lacquer-work does not de- 
pend solely on the excellence of the varnish, or the 
careful preparation of various colors ; for the appli- 
cation of the lacquer demands the most elaborate 
painstaking. In the first place, the surface of the 
wood to be lacquered is prepared with the greatest 
care; when necessary, the joints are filled in with the 
finest tow, and then covered with thin strips of silk 
or paper. ‘The surface is then dressed with an oil 
obtained from a certain tree which grows on the 
nrountains and highlands of China; when the oil is 
perfectly dry, the varnish is applied. With two or 
three coats of varnish, its transparency is so great 
that all the veins and marks of the wood are perfectly 
distinct. ‘lo disguise the wood entirely, many more 
coats have to be laid on; and finally the surface is 
made as smooth and as brilliant as glass. It is on 
such a surface that the gold and silver ornamentation 
is effected by a skillful artist, and the whole, when 
finished, is preserved by a light coating of varnish. 


Tue PyropHone.—M. Fred Kastner, of Paris, | 


has recently devised a novel and very interesting 
musical instrument which, it is said, produces the 
most astonishing effects, even in the midst of the 
largest orchestras. It is called by its inventor the 
pyrophone. ‘The origin of the device is due to the 
curious discovery, made by M. Kastner, in the prop- 
erties of singing flames. As a result of his investi- 
gations, M. Kastner finds that if in a tube of glass, 
or other suitable material, two or more isolated 
flames of proper size be introduced, and located at 
a point corresponding to one-third of the length of 
the tube, reckoning from the base, such flames will 
vibrate in unison, The phenomenon continues so 
long as the flames remain separate; but the sound 
ceases the instant they are brought in contact. ‘The 
pyrophone at first sight resembles an organ ; but in- 
stead of being operated by air blown in, it produces its 
notes by the singing of the flames within the tubes ; 
the quality of tne sound its pitch and intensity, depend- 
ing, of course, on the dimensions of the latter. The 
burners from which the flames emerge are so arranged 
that the flames run together, but may be separated 








instantly by pressing down a key on an ordinary key- 
board placed in front. The position of the key in 
relation to the sound is the same as upon the piano 
or organ. According to the law above cited, as svon 
as a key is pressed, the separated flames in a corre- 
sponding tube give forth a note continuing as long 
as the key is held down. It is said that the music 
thus produced is extremely beautiful, and that the 
sound closely resembles, in delicacy and purity, that 
of the human voice. 


THE MissiInc LInK.—Mr. Darwin’s “missing 
link” has at length been found, to judge from an ac- 
count of dwarfish human beings, said to resemble a 
race of monkeys, which is given by the Siam Weekly 
Advertiser : “Ow the island of Borneo has been found 
a race of wild creatures of which kindred varieties 
have been discovered in the Philippine Islands, in 
‘Terra del Fuego, and in South America, They walk 
usually almost erect on two legs, and in that atti- 
tude measure about four feet in height. They con- 
struct no habitations, form no families, scarcely asso- 
ciate together, sleep in caves and trees, feed on snakes 
and vermin, on ants’-eggs, and on each other. ‘They 
can not be tamed or forced to any labor, and are 
hunted and shot among the trees like the great gorilla, 
of which they are a stunted copy. When captured 
alive, one finds with surprise that their uncouth, jab- 
bering sounds are like articulate language. They turn 
up a human face to gaze at their captors; and females 
show instincts of modesty. In fine, these wretched 
beings are men and women.—London Graphic. 


CULTIVATION OF AMERICAN WILD Frutrs.—Dr. 
Gray, of Harvard, discusses in the Horticul/urist as 
follows the possibilities of certain native wild fruits: 
“A few wild fruits may be*mentioned which mani- 
festly have great capabilities; as, for instance, the 
persimmon and the Asimina, or western papaw, so- 
called. Both freely offer from spontaneous seedlings 
incipient choice varieties to be selected from; both 
fruit when only a few years old, thereby accelerating 
the fixation of selected varieties into races; and 
both give fruits of types wholly distinct from any 
others we possess of temperate climes. ‘The custard- 
apples of the West Indies give some idea of what 
might be made of our papaw when ameliorated by 
cultivation and close selection through several gen- 
erations. Our American plums have been for many 
years in some sort of cultivation, and have improved 
on the wild forms. ‘Their extreme liability to black- 
rot and other attacks, renders them for the present 
unpromising. Our wild chestnuts are sweeter than 
those of the Old World, and races might perhaps be 
developed with the nuts as large as Spanish chest- 
nuts, without loss of flavor, We might have much 
better and thinner-shelled hickory-nuts. The pecan 
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is waiting to have the bitter matter between the 
kernel and the shell bred out; the butternuts and 
black walnuts to have their excess of oil turned into 
farinaceous and sugary matter, and their shells 
smoothed and thinned by good breeding ; then they 
will much surpass the European, All this requires 
almost unlimited time; but it is not for those who 
are enjoying the fruits which it has taken thou- 
sands of years to perfect, to refrain from the good 
work which is to increase the enjoyments of far future 


generations. “3 


GEOLOGY OF THE SAHARa.—Many facts, recently 
brought to light by the Rohlf’s Expedition, go to 
show that the great African desert is the dried-up 
basin of a shallow sea. ‘The fine quartz, in particles 
no larger than a pin-head, is not produced by any 
formation in or near it, and must have been carried 
to it by some foreign agency. The real surface of 
the desert is found to be a bare, dry, chalk plateau. 
Above it rises here and there the isolated peaks, 
called by the Arabs “ Witnesses,” which are of a later 
chalk formation. ‘The tops of these, where several 
are visible, are invariably a plane, showing that they 
are fragments of an ancient surface, the intervening 
spaces of which have been washed away by the con- 
stant beating on it of waves, dissolving the softer 
portions. 


THe CUAMELEON.—M. Paul Bert has made the 
discovery that the changes of color in the chameleon 
are produced by the emotions and passions, and 
hence they are to be explained through the nervous 
system. By a series of experiments, he shows that 
the nerves act directly to produce these changes, 
and not only through the blood-vessels. Some fur- 
ther facts he has observed which are ‘worthy of re- 
mark. ‘The chameleon’s eyes are mutually independ- 
ent. Each of its eyes gives the animal a different 
perception. So true is this that when you awaken a 
sleeping chameleon by bringing a light in front of 
one eye, the half of the body answering to the awak- 
ened eye, takes a color different from that assumed 
by the other half, when that is awakened in turn. 
The two luminous impressions were different, and 
this was shown by two different colorations. The 
chameleon, furthermore, watches its prey with one 
eye only. ‘The color-changes are produced by tuber- 
cles situated on the skin, which take various colors, 
owing to the presence in them of certain curious 
bodies possessed of ameeboid movements. ‘These 
bodies distend, coalesce, contract, and by these 
successive changes, cause the differences of colora- 
tion in the animal. The way in which this remark- 
able creature takes its prey is interesting. On being 
brought near a living insect, the chameleon looks at 
it out of one eye, opening its mouth wide in order to 
set free the tongue, which is shut up in a special 
pouch, and then, having in the mean time, come very 
near the object, it shoots out its long tongue, seizes 
the insect, and disposes of it so rapidly that these 
latter movements can scarcely be analyzed. ‘lhe 
movement of the tongue, M. Bert finds to resemb!e 





that with which the stone of a cherry is shot out when 
the fruit is pressed between the fingers. ‘Ihe rapidity 
of the motion is as great as that of a serpent’s when 
engaged in a similar operation. 


FisH-SCALE ORNAMENTS.—The Scientific Ameri- 
can has the following specification of a patent re- 
cently taken out for new and useful improvements in 
preparing fish-scales for use in the arts: “ ‘lhe ob- 
ject of the invention is to utilize the scales of several 
varieties of fish, hitherto thrown away as useless, 
and to prepare them for application in the arts by 
producing articles of jewelry, artificial flowers, and 
similar objects. The invention consists in cleansing 
and purifying the scales till the clear, horny substance 
or core is obtained, which produces a new article of 
manufacture, which may be stamped into various or- 
namental shapes, and dyed in all colors for use in the 
arts. Large scales taken from fresh fish are most ad- 
vantageous, Old scales can not be used, as they 
lack elasticity and clearness. ‘he fresh scales are 
exposed for twenty-four hours to the action of pure 
salt water for loosening and partially separating the 
outer layers of organic matter. ‘They are then trans- 
ferred to distilled water, being placed every two or 
three hours in clear water and washed therein five or 
six times, which renders the scales soft and clear. 
Each scale is then carefully rubbed with clean linen 
rags so as to remove the moisture, The scales are 
finally placed for one hour in alcohol, and are again 
rubbed and pressed, when they are dry and have a 
perfectly clear appearance, a mother-of-pearl-like hue, 
and great elasticity and durability. The scales are 
used in this prepared state, or they-may be dyed in 
aniline and other colors, in the usual manner, to be 
stamped into various kinds of ornamental shapes, 
leaves, and flowers, and applied to the manufactuie 
of jewelry and artificial flowers, for embroidering 
and inlaying wood, and other uses. in the arts.” 


ANCIENT DRAWINGS.—In the early part of 1874, 
in the Canton of Schaffhausen, some children, when 
on a botanical excursion, made the interesting dis- 
covery of a bone cave, near Thaingen, full of bones 
and flint implements, which were subjected to the 
criticism of Dr. Keller. Among these were numer- 
ous bones bearing drawings executed with a sharp 
flint, one of which was that of a reindeer. browsing, 
remarkable for precision of drawing and. delicacy of 
execution. According to Mons. Bertand, these re- 
mains must be over four thousand years old; and he 
suggests that the contribution of the Troglodyte 
population of Gaul to European civilization may 
have been the art of design. 


THE FroG BAROMETER.—In some countries frogs 
are used as barometers. The species employed for 
this purpose is the green tree-frog. ‘They are placed 
in tall glass bottles with little wooden ladders, to the 
top of which they climb in fine weather, and descend 
at the approach of bad weather. This is a cheap 
and highly interesting weather-glass where the green 
tree-frog is to be procured in its natural state.—Scé- 
ence Gossip. 
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HOW THE FLY WALKS ON THE CEILING, 

THE fly is a little creature, yet he understands 
a great art. He stands on the ceiling of the room, 
and does n’t fall down. Who can imitate him? He 
has, indeed, six legs, and the child only two; but it 
does n’t depend on the number of legs, for the wood- 
louse has nearly four hundred of them, and yet falls 
to the ground. If you look through a magnifying- 
glass closely at a fly’s leg, you may learn to under- 
stand how it is done, even though you may by no 
means be able to do it yourself. 

In front, at the end of each leg, the fly has two 
tiny sheltered hooks or claws; and with these he can 
help himself along over rough things, such as cloth, 
newspapers, and other not very smooth surfaces. 
Under these two hooks lie two oval-shaped little skin 
flaps, or suckers, which look almost as if they were 
made out of gum-elastic. With these little flaps the 
fly holds himself firmly to the ceiling, and even sleeps 
there without falling off. With these it creeps on 
the smooth mirror, and up the polished bureau or 
sideboard, without slipping. But how does he do it? 

If you set your mother’s thimble upon the palm 
of your hand, which you have moistened, and then 
suck the air from under it, the thimble hangs fast, as 
if it were glued to your hand; so fast that you will 
see, when you take it away, a red ring which it has 
impressed there. As soon as the air inside the 
thimble is lacking, the air outside presses strongly 
upon it, so that it sticks fast. Indeed it would press 
still more strongly, if all the air could be sucked out. 
A distinguished man had two half-balls of copper 
made, three or four feet in diameter, which, being 
placed together, and the air inside exhausted, held 
so firmly together, by the outside air pressing against 
them, that several horses were required to pull them 
apart. Boys sometimes make a plaything out of a 
piece of leather, which, in its use, is very much like 
these little suckers on the fly’s leg. ‘They fasten 
a thread in the middle of a round piece of leather, 
wet it, and press it firmly against a smooth stone. 
They then draw gently upon the thread, so that the 
middle part of the leather lifts a little from the 
stone; and now it resembles the empty thimble. 
The leather holds fast ; and, if it be not too heavy, 
the boy can lift the stone before it loosens itself. 
Just such a little sucker the fly has—two to each 
leg, making twelve in all. So he can hold fast or 
let go, just as he likes. ‘These flaps still hold firmly, 
even when the fly is dead ; and when the fly is slug- 
gish, as in cold weather, he can walk only very 
slowly. So even a single fly-leg can show us how 
wonderfully the Lord has made his works; and the 
child who thinks about these works, and is interested 
in them, will not be vexed, but entertained, by the 
flies upon the ceiling. 








THE BANQUET OF THE BEES. 

THE bees in a certain hive had been for a long 
time very industrious, and the queen determined to 
give to her subjects a great pleasure by making ready 
a festival. So she sent out messengers to invite all 
her friends, near and far, to the feast. So, when the 
last beams of the sun were painting heaven and earth 
in splendid colors, and the whole world looked like 
a great festal-place, all the little guests of the bee- 
queen came flying, creeping, and running; and there 
was, indeed, a varied throng gathered under the 
blossoming linden which stood before the bee-hive, 
The queen herself sat upon a throne in the full, fra- 
grant cup of a rose, and looked on at all the playing 
and rejoicing ; for each one of the guests took pains 
to contribute something to the pleasure of the others, 
The beetles showed their art in knightly combat, 
and fought so bravely that it might have gone ill 
with them in the end, had they not known how 
to use so skillfully their black, brown, and gold 
wing-sheaths as a shield. ‘They did all this to win 
the applause of the little blue dragon-flies; but 
these were much better pleased with the sport of the 
beautiful, party-colored butterflies. How gayly they 
swung in the evening breeze, upon the swaying green 
glass-blades! How lightly they flitted from one 
flower to another, borne by the delicate wings, which 
to-day seemed painted with the most glittering of 
colors! The spiders, who had been long celebrated 
as rope-dancers, had drawn long threads from tree 
to tree, and entertained the crowd with their wonder- 
ful performances. Meanwhile the bees offered to 
their guests honey in tiny wax cups; and this the 
flies, who were very rude and awkward in their jokes, 
relished particularly well. The nimble gnats, on the 
contrary, danced very artistically in the fading even- 
ing red. But when that had been extinguished, the 
glow-worms lighted their lanterns ; and now came, 
also, the little crickets, with flutes and harps, and 
played such delightful melodies that the pleasure of 
the festival was very much increased. What a hum- 
ming and swarming and buzzing there was among the 
branches of the old linden-tree! They were quite 
intoxicated with joy, and with the perfume and fresh 
dew which stood ready for them in every flower-cup. 
But when it became cooler, the prudent queen re- 
minded them to disperse ; and it was high time, too, 
if the delicate.limbs of their little guests were not to 
be stiffened with cold before they could reach their 
sheltering beds. Only a few night-moths had not 
yet enjoyed enough; they danced and swarmed 
about still, even when all the others had gone gayly 
home. But the wise queen said to them: “My 
bees are an industrious folk; they must now rest, 
so that they may be fresh for their work to-morrow 
for pleasure must be only a recreation and a spur to 
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new activity. Remember that, you frisky fellows, 
who think only of enjoying yourselves.” When they 
also went home quite ashamed. And now it was all 
still round about; only the crickets yet sang very 
softly their evening song, so that nobody might for- 
get to thank the loving God for his great goodness, 
which never fails to protect and to make glad the 
heart of even the smallest creature. 


THE CAPER. 


In the countries on the Mediterranean Sea, there 
are, as generally in the world, good and bad mixed 
together. The glorious blue sky of those regions, 
in which, during the whole Summer, scarcely a cloud 
is to be seen, is celebrated indeed. But where there 
are no clouds, it does n’t rain; and where it does n't 
rain, many plants and trees can not thrive. So in 
those regions there are large tracts of country, whose 
hard, stony soil becomes parched and singed by the 
heat of the sun. There many of the plants of our 
climate would soon wither and perish. 

In these barren places grows the caper-bush. With 
its tough roots, it fastens itself firmly in the stony 
soil, and understands how. to win, even from such 
barren earth, plentiful nourishment. Out of it the 
frugal bush manages to put forth numerous branches 
and twigs and grayish-green leaves, ‘I'wo stiff, sharp 
thorns, are set close to every leaf-stem. After a time 
appear very lovely flowers, white or a delicate rose- 
red. Then the shrub looks handsome enough, and 
needs not be ashamed in the comparison with any 
other. But a walk among caper-bushes is not very 
pleasant at any time, on account of the very plenti- 
ful sharp thorns. But, in spite of them, when these 
shrubs are about to bloom, women and children 
throng to these barren, dry regions, to pluck the 
round little blossom-buds, together with their stems, 
from the branches, ‘hey are gathered every morn- 
ing, and immediately pickled with vinegar and salt. 
At the end of the season they are sorted according 
to their size and color; the greenest and least ex- 
panded being sent to the market in bottles, and the 
coarser ones in small casks. ‘These buds are cleansed 
from dust, boiled in vinegar, and carefully preserved. 
Then they are shipped to the merchants of other 
countries ; and from the grocer they come into our 
kitchens, and make a pleasant flavoring with our 
roast or boiled meats. 


CLOUD-PICTURES. 
BY LUELLA CLARK. 
Sometimes I see, built in floating cloud, 
A city with palace and pinnacie proud, 
With arches gray and pillars white, 
And steeples lost in the sunset light. 


And my fancy peoples palace and street: 

I follow the flight of coursers fleet, 

And, listening, I almost think 1 hear 

The bells in the towers ring sweet and clear. 


Sometimes, when the winds are rising high, 
I can see great armies hurrying by, 

With sound of fife and roll of drum, 

Vet oft with muffled tread and dumb. 





Dumb to me; yet who can tell 

What mournful songs in the distance swell, 
While in measured march they bear to his grave 
A hero who fell in conflict brave? 


Sometimes, when the storm-clouds gather, and spread 
Blackness of darkness overhead, 

I can see, low down in the western sky, 

Snowy-white ships at anchor lie. 


Sometimes there are mountains still and grand, 
Or a lonely palm in a desert land, 

Or a lowly cottage with stacks of grain, 

Or billows of foam on a stormy main. 


‘There is a castle built on a rock; 

‘There a gray-mantled shepherd tending his fluck — 
Loitering shepherd, bent and old, 

Leading his charge to a far-off fold. 


There is a school-house painted white, 

And groups of girls that pass from my sight— 
Pass from my si;ht in the crimson glow 
Beyond those distant hilis of snow. 


Sometimes, when the sky is cloudy at night, 

I fancy | see, in the broken moonlight, 

A party of skaters close up to the stars, 

And the night-wind repeats me their merry huzzas. 


. : a2 ° ~ 
There, too, is a chapel with waiting priest ; 


I hark for the psalm, but the singing has ceased; 
And out file the worshipers, one by one,— 
Dark-cow!ed monk and white-robed nun. 


And under a rainbow without a flaw, 
Once, in the c’eft of a cloud, | saw, 
With an angel above it to guard and keep, 
A child in a cradle, fast asleep. 


O wonderful cloud-land, so changeful and fair ! 

Are the scenes of our earth-life mirrored there? 

Do our work and our worship, our wars and, our art, 
All find in the passing processions a part ? 


It may be; for often the pictures I see 
Are as real as any thing earthly cau be ; 
And if it is only my fancy, why 

Does it always paint on a cloudy sky? 


BABY-LAND. 


How many miles to Baby-land? 
Any one can tell: 
Up one flight, 
‘Yo your right, 
Please to ring the bell. 


What can you see in Baby-land? 
Little folks in white ; 
Downy heads, 
Cradle-beds, 
Faces pure and bright. 


What do they do in Baby-land? 
Dream and wake and play; 
Laugh and crow, 
Shout and grow ; 
Jolly times have they. 


What do they say in Baby-land? 
Why, the oddest things ; 
Might as well 
Try to tell 
What a birdie sings. 


Who is the queen of Baby-land? 
Mother, kind and sweet; 
And her love, 
Born above, 
Guides the liitle feet. 
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Goutemporary Hiterature, 


INTENSE interest pertains to the African Conti- 
nent, especially its interior, and hitherto unknown 
and unexplored portions. Favored by the power 
and appliances of civilization, which are noiselessly 
making themselves felt over the entire world, new 
explorers are making their way into these hitherto 
sealed regions, and bringing to our knowledge new 
facts, belonging to every department of science. One 
of the most recent books in this line is Dr. George 
Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, two volumes octavo; 
three years’ travel and adventures in the unexplored 
regions of Central Africa, from 1868 to 1871. Trans- 
lated by Ellen E. Frewer, and published, with numer- 
ous engravings, in elegant style, by the Harpers. 
(Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) ‘These fine vol- 
umes abound in information. With all a German’s 
patience, ingenuity, and ardor, the learned author 
has not only given us a circumstantial narrative 
of his journeys and adventures, but at every step 
makes us acquainted with the botany, geology, me- 
teorology, ethnology, ornithology; in fine, every part 
of the natural history of the regions he explores. 
Perhaps no scientist, so learned in all departments, 
with such chastened imagination, and well tem- 
pered, cool, reliable judgment, ever penetrated the 
swamps and defiles and woods and jungles and tall 
grass of luxuriant, tropical Africa. He was not only 
a learned scientist, especially in botany, his own par- 
ticular profession, but he was also an artist, and em- 
ployed his pencil on all occasions to delineate for 
:the eye, flowers, animals, landscapes, villages, forests, 
and human tribes, with the peculiar characteristics 
of each. ‘The most regretful circumstance connected 
with his expedition was the burning of his collections 
in the conflagration of a negro village, whose thickly 
clustered Ituts were built of straw. This calamity 
deprived the scientific world of the records of ex- 
tensive geographical, meteorological, and ethno- 
logical research, besides destroying the means for 
further exploration, and breaking up the traveler’s 
plans for future and prolonged investigation. As 
the whale has been the pioneer of discovery in the 
oceans, so the elephant has been the cause of the 
explorations of inner Africa. That our piano-keys, 
cane-heads, and ladies’ work-boxes may be ivory, 
the most useful and intelligent and noble beast in 
the animal kingdom must be hunted to the borders 
of extermination; and yet the world’s demand for 
ivory is unveiling a continent. 


ANOTHER interesting book of travels, published 
by the Harpers (Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati), 
is Zhe Land of the White Elephant, sights and 
scenes in South-eastern Asia; a narrative of travel 
and adventure in Farther India, embracing Burma, 
Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin-China, 1871-2, by 





Frank Vincent, Jr., with numerous illustrations, 
This is a readable book, though its author tells us, 
in the outset, that “little else is claimed” for his 
narrative “than the merit of being true.” For fifty 
years Burmah and Siam have been conspicuous in 
the Western mind as connected with the name 
of Judson, and as missionary ground. The author 
bestows hardly a glance upon these operations, 
which, in the eyes of thousands, would have greatly 
enhanced the value of his book. He is more intent, 
republican fashion, in getting himself introduced to 
the kings of the countries, black though they are, 
and heathen though they are, yet still royal, and 
therefore worshipful in his republican eyes, and get- 
ting exchanges of visits and presents from these 
sooty representatives of sovereignty. His descrip- 
tions of the ruins of Angkor, the grand temple at 
Nagkonwat, are intensely interesting, and remind one 
of Stephens’s celebrated discoveries in Central Amer- 
ica. The maps, plans, and engravings of pagodas, 
idols, temples, buildings, dignitaries, villages, and 
objects of curiosity, are worthy of the author, the 
subject, and the publishers, the enterprising Harpers, 
who spare neither pains nor expense to get a good 
class of works before the reading public, and then to 
illustrate them fully with all the appliances of the 
modern book art. 


THE careful and scholarly W. H. Withrow, M. A,, 
(why does n’t some college honor itself by conferring 
on him the title of D. D.?) has written a work that 
promises to be useful to scholars, theologians, and 
general readers,— 7he Catacombs of Rome, and their 
testimony to primitive Christianity. The subterrane- 
ous disposition of the dead has been common to all 
countries. and all ages, from single tombs and graves 
and caves and vaults, to extensive excavations and 
honey-combing of hills and mountains, as in Rome, 
Egypt, South America, and the Islands of the Medi- 
terranean. Condensing extensive works, translating 
and illustrating with extensive research and laborious 
study, the author has placed within our reach, in 
portable form and at slight expense, the results of 
the labors and studies of centuries, constituting one 
of the most marvelous chapters in human history. 
The writer holds the middle ground between the 
ultra Romanist, which overlays every thing with su- 
perstitious traditions and impossible interpretations, 
and the ultra Protestant view, which, with Bishop 
Burnet, would assign the whole to Roman invention 
and Rome’s eternal endeavor, with no end of pains 
and expense, to impose fraud and imposture upon 
the credulity and gullibility of a people, not only lov- 
ing deceit but fond of being deceived. What few 
rays of positive light glimmer from the corridors of 
the dead and the Cimmerian gloom of the crypts of 
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the centuries show most conclusively that the super- 
stitious worship of modern Rome was unknown to 
the Church of the first ages ; that the Church of the 
Tridentine Council is not the Church that preceded 
Constantine. (Nelson & Phillips, New York ; Hitch- 
cock & Walden, Cincinnati.) 

THE author of “ As She would have It” has writ- 
ten a second volume, titled As it Should Be. (Pub- 
lished by Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia; Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) ‘The first volume was an 
argument in favor of woman snffrage. This is a 
rambling exhortation, sophomorish and school-girly, 
well seasoned with oh’s ! and ah’s ! counseling women 
to attend to every thing else, and let suffrage alone. 


Books of travel abound, good bad, and indifferent. 
One of the best we have seen lately is 7ze Lawyer 
Abroad, what to see and how to see it, by Henry 
Day, of the New York bar. (Robert Carter & 
Brothers ; Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


A coop history of a good man, a lay minister and 
missionary of great usefulness is 4 Life that Speak- 
eth. A biography of Rev. Henry P. Wilson, by 
Daniel Clark Knowles. (Published by Nelson & 
Phillips; Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati.) 

Nove ts.—Quceen of Hearts ; Wilkie Collins. (lar- 
per & Brothers ; Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 
Tempest Tossed ; Theodore Tilton, (Sheldon & Co., 
New York.) Said to be “a story of marked power 





and poetic ability.” Some Women’s Hearts; Louise 
Chandler Moulton, (Roberts Brothers, Boston ; Rob- 
ert Clarke, Cincinnati.) 7hrough Fire and Water, and 
Second Cousin Sarah, (Harper & Bro.’s, New York.) 


POETRY.—Sea and Shore: a collection of poems 
on the topics named by the title; perhaps a hundred 
and fifty pieces from a hundred popular authors. A 
pretty little pocket companion—a gift-book. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston ; Robert Clarke, Cincinnati.) W. 
W. Story’s Reman Lawyer in Jerusalem (Loring of 
Boston, publisher) is a poetical effort, in form and 
idea, to make a gentleman and a Christian out of 
Judas Iscariot. His next effort should be to make 
saints of Nero, Czsar, and Borgia, and patriots of 
Jeff. Davis and Benedict Arnold. 


THE Cincinnati May Musical Festival gave occa- 
sion to John Church & Co. to issue, for the use of 
choruses, a considerable number of classical compo- 
sitions. This year the same firm printed Liszt’s 
Prometheus with full vocal score, German and En- 
glish text (translated by Mrs, Colonel Nichols) in most 
artistic style. 

IN 1873, the Cumberland Presbyterian Board of 
Publication offered prizes for Sunday-school books 
in manuscript. Out of thirty-one contestants, the 
first prize (two hundred dollars) was awarded to Miss 
Mary C. Miller, for’ Wed and Sydney. Nashville, 
Tennessee, 1874. A lively story. 





Our Hetter-Bag. 


“A FoRLORN OuTLOoK.”—When the November 
number of the REpostrory reached me, I was at- 
tending a medical institution in a malarial climate, 
within seventy miles of your city. In glancing over 
it, I noticed your article on the above-named subject, 
and read it carefully and with deep interest, and was 
surprised to find it in the editorial. I felt like reply- 
ing to it at once—though I am a nervous invalid— 
but was taken sick the same day, and continued so 
till I exchanged climates. In the January number I 
see the subject referred to again; but to my mind in 
as one-sided a manner as in the first article. 

In the first article I find the expression, “ The 
goodness of parents is no guarantee that the children 
will be virtuous.” Do we not read in Holy Writ 
that “the generation of the upright shall be blessed ;” 
and that “the promise is unto you and to your 
children ?” 

Again: “The law is, ‘Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” But “all laws have their exceptions.” Is 
this strictly correct? Can exceptions ever be taken 
to the Divine law upon any point? Is it not our 
privilege and duty to trust the tried word of Jehovah 
in every promise ? 





Again: “Do what you may for some boys and 
some girls in the family, they seem perversely bent 
on going to ruin; and perhaps a family has reason 
to congratulate itself if it contributes only one or two 
of its members to the ranks of sin.” 

I have heard a devoted Christian mother say that 
her life would seem to her worse than a blank if any 
of her children should be lost, And when that same 
mother was sitting for her likeness to give as a me- 
mento to each of her living children, said, “I felt, 
while sitting there, that I should see all my children 
in heaven.” Is it not the privilege of all pious par- 
ents to claim this, in answer to faithful prayer ? 

I would like to ask the writer of the second article 
upon this subject, Who gave to Methodism John 
Wesley? or to American Republicanism George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln ? Who dedicated 
Bishop Simpson to God in his childhood days, ex- 
pecting him to become a minister of the Gospel ? 
Did not the mothers of these great and good men ? 

Who have risen up in the strength of Israel’s God 
to aid in crushing intemperance in our blighted Jand ?_ 
Are they not the mothers, mighty in faith and prayer, 
striving to remove this dreadful curse from the path- 
way of the “boys?” ‘Ihe same writer says, “ When 
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the world lets the race of boys die out, we may as 


well shut up housekeeping.” But what about our 
dear sacrificing mothers who are giving their very 
lives in prayerful anxiety for the salvation of their 
children? I love the “ boys,” and girls too, who are 
the hope of both the Church and nation; but think 
we owe a greater debt of gratitude to the mothers, 
who are molding their children’s minds to bless the 
world after their earthly mission is accomplished. 
May Heaven’s richest benedictions attend them in 
their “ work and labor of love !” Mrs. W. F. B. 


“ WHERE IS THY Gop ?”—The enemies of one of 
God’s faithful servants daily interrogated, “ Where 
ts thy God?” They wished to trouble’ him; and 
with their guile, they tried to keep others from 
following in the footsteps of the Psalmist, who was a 
man “after God's own heart.” Who of the pa- 
triarchs, or who of the disciples, followed more per- 
fectly the heavenly light than did David?. Who 
ever sung sweeter songs to Jehovah? He daily 
urged his soul to trust and serve God; thus his 
works have shown forth the guidance of a Divine 
Being. Yet his enemies exclaimed, “ Where #s thy 
God ?”—insinuating that he had been forsaken by 
the Almighty, and was now worshiping after their 
idolatrous fashion. ‘They served many gods—some 
looking in one direction, and others in another, for a 
shrine at which to worship. Therefore the multi- 
plicity of deities ensued, which existed through the 
apostolic ages, and on to the present. Paul, when 
passing through Athens, beheld the idolatrous wor- 
ship of the people. Seeing a shrine to the Unknown 
God, he stopped and declared Him unto them. 

How is it at the present day? Many gods are 
still worshiped. In heathen lands there are scores 
of deities; and, even in our own beloved nation, the 
objects worshiped reach infinity. This may seem 
unreasonable ; indeed, is unreasonable. Neverthe- 
less, it is true—true that there are as many deities in 
Christian lands as there are in heathen lands. The 
question then arises, Where is the difference? Is 
there any real difference? Yes. Notwithstanding 
there are as many idols one place as another, in 
Christian lands the true and living God is also wor- 
shiped. Do not understand me to mean that the 
same persons worship God and idols at one and the 
same time. No, no! Christ hath said, “Ye can 
not serve God and mammon.” Look around you 
for a moment ; see the busy throng ; “judge the tree 
by its fruit ;” also, judge people by their acts. Some 
are worshiping their gold ; some, their cattle ; others, 
their lands, talents, beauty, or whatever they possess, 
either by acquirement or endowment. ‘Thus, in their 
hearts an idol, or perhaps idols, receive the worship 
of their whole existence on earth. Such persons are 
foolishly following the devices of Satan, cheating the 
Creator out of what was reserved for himself. Every 
intelligent mind will confess that worship belongs to 
God. Then why not give entire devotion to whom 
it belongs? Hence, every heart needs daily to in- 
vestigate itself; each recess of the heart should be 
carefully explored, to see if there exist any idol, any 








unholy thing, receiving homage. O, may we, who 
have taken up our cross, bear it nobly, faithfully, 
worshiping the Triune God with all our “mind, 
soul, and strength!” If we thus “worship the Lord 
in the beauty of holiness,” none but the enemies 
of religion, the enemies of Jesus and his servants, 
will ask, “‘ Where is thy God ?” M. A. Mc, 


AN INDIAN WEDDING—AN AWKWARD Prepic. 
AMENT.—For the sake of variety in your “ Letter. 
bag,” permit a missionary to relate an occurrence of 
last Winter, in the Oneida Mission Church, not far 
from Green Bay, Wisconsin. ‘The church will seat 
about two hundred, and, on the evening in question, 
was full, as we had recently begun a series of revival 
meetings. A few things must be borne in mind 
touching the church-going habits of these Indians; 
1. The men and women do not sit together, the men 
never entering by the women’s door, nor the women 
on the men’s side. 2. Married men and women sel- 
dom come to church together, and unmarried never; 
so that a bridegroom may not know in a large con- 
gregation whether the bride elect is present or not. 
3. The groom is always attended by his groomsman, 
and the bride by her maid. 4. They are nearly al- 
ways married in church. 

At the commencement of the Sunday-evening sery- 
ice, I was informed that a couple wished to be mar- 
ried, named respectively, Simon Metoxen and Lo- 
vina Schanadoak. Desiring to have the closing 
exercises undistracted by any thing foreign to the 
great interests of salvation, I concluded to have the 
ceremony before the sermon, and accordingly invited 
the parties forward to the altar. ‘Two well-dressed 
and good-looking Indians arose and came forward, 
and stood together facing the pulpit. All eyes were 
now turned along the women’s aisle for the appearance 
of the bride, but no bride appeared. Thinking her 
bashfulness was keeping her back, I requested the 
sexton to ascertain if she was present, when he 
started along down the aisle peering under the various 
head-gearings to the right and left, until, in utter de- 
spair, he was compelled to give up the search. 

All this time the two Indians were standing it out 
bravely, and also very gravely, while the scarcely 
suppressed merriment of many in the congregation 
was momentarily increasing. An amused expression 
sat upon every countenance except a few grave old 
Indians, who, at this juncture commenced singing in 
the Indian tongue,— 

**We’ll stand the storm, it won’t be long ; 
We'll anchor by and by.” 


This, to the few whites who were present, put the 
climax on the ridiculousness of the scene, and it was 
with the utmost difficulty that even the missionary 
could keep the fun from getting the upper hand of 
his gravity. The groom and his man now gravely 
took their seats and awaited further developments. 
At the close, the presence of the young bride being 
announced, the two were duly joined together, after 
which the groom passed out at one door and the 
bride at the other. S. W. F. 
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Liitor’s Gabte, 


FRATERNIZATION.—Our early boyhood was spent 
in the midst of the fresh echoes of the second war 
with Great Britain, and among the survivors and 
sufferers by the first Revolution. Our maternal 
grandfather suffered in Washington’s retreat from 
Long Island, and our native town was bombarded in 
the later conflict. Heroes of the two fights, armless 
and legless pensioners abounded, and were duly pa- 
raded every Fourth of July, when we listened rever- 
entially to a declaration of wrongs, duly set forth in 
Jefferson’s famous bill of particulars, followed by a 
tirade of abuse of King George and the British lion 
from the orator of the day; by patriotic toasts at the 
dinner, and stories and speeches from half-fuddled 
politicians and senile cripples. By persistent iter- 
ation, we children were made to believe that the 
right was all on our side, and the wrong all] on the 
side of the British, who were a set of rascally “ red- 
coats,” mean and low-lived, the scum of creation, 
the condensed essence of fraud, tyranny, and vil- 
lainy, given to all manner of rapine, sack, and 
butchery. It took years to do away with these first 
impressions, to learn that there are always two sides 
to every quarrel, and that when a fight is over, 
whether ending in a drawn battle, leaving both sides 
to crow over a fancied victory, or whether one side is 
clearly victorious, and the other decently whipped, 
the best way for all concerned is to shake hands 
like professional pugilists, forget the difficulties, and 
bury the animosity. This, the world is coming to 
learn, is the only Christian way. The other is cat 
and dog, and not the true human, A thirty years’ 
fight the North and the South had over the subject 
of slavery. It split the Churches; it well-nigh rent 
the nation. The contest is ten years past; the 
cause of it, slavery, is dead and buried, beyond hope 
of resurrection. What is the use of independence 
speeches and Fourth of July bunkum over the dead 
issues? Decoration-day promises to become a na- 
tional observance. General Grant directed that all 
graves, Federal and Confederate, should be adorned 
alike. And why not? Each died for what he con- 
ceived to be right. In the whole thirty years’ war, 
Northerner and Southerner has written and spoken, 
and taken the field in defense of what he believed to 
be the right side. Each thought the other mistaken, 
yet each was firm in his own convictions, As well 
attempt to argue a maniac out of his special mental 
illusion as to undertake to convince either of these 
contending parties that his is not the right, and the 
other’s not the wrong side. Now, this being the con- 
dition of things, on what ground is fraternization 
between parties who have fought for a generation 
possible? Only by forgetting the past, and letting 
“by-gones be by-gones.” Societies, Churches, and 
nations get into existence by the way of constitutions. 





Constitutions contemplate and provide for life and 
perpetuity ; they make no provision for dissolution. 
This is accomplished by revolution, A successful 
revolution commands respect, and forces acknowl- 
edgment, first of belligerency, and then of inde- 
pendency. When a Church has been thgty years 
independent, who, outside of its own pale, cares 
how it achieved its independency? Who cares that 
one of the belligerent parties denies the existence of 
a plan of separation, and that the other just as posi- 
tively, firmly, and conscientiously believes that the 
plan was conditional, and that the conditions were 
never fulfilled; that the separation was brought 
about by violence and revolution? Who at this day 
wants his Christian feelings roiled by reiteration of 
old positions? If fraternization with the Church 
South is to be purchased by our acknowledging that 
that Church occupied the Scriptural platform on the 
subject of slavery, that the “plan” was carried out 
and perfected in its intended order, and in good 
faith; that a line like that drawn by the sword of 
Romulus exists, which no man may cross except at 
his peril,—if these are the conditions, fraternization 
between the South and North is impossible till 
every one of us who remembers and clings to 1844 
is dead. Why parade these old issues, just as 
strong on one side as on the other? ‘he world 
acknowledges the existence of the Church South de 
facto, It may be tremulously sensitive on the 
point, but it can never,-if it argue till doomsday, con- 
vince a portion of the world that it exists de jure. 
As a revolution a success, as a plan a failure. The 
present position of the Church South is independ- 
ent—commanding. It is master of the situation ; it 
can fraternize or not, as it pleases. Some of us, 
whose 1844 feelings and convictions—prejudices, 
if you choose to call them so—justified the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1848 for declining fellowship with 
a Church that allowed its members, ministers, and 
bishops to connect themselves with slavery, felt hu- 
miliated at the extempore efforts made by unau- 
thorized individuals to bring about a union between 
the two Churches. For the action of the last 
General Conference we voted heartily; in the re- 
ception of our delegates at Louisville: we rejoiced 
with joy unspeakable; by the sturdy utterances and 
votes of the catholic sixty we were made glad; by 
the report of the ill-omened Committee of Nine, 
and the action of the less than two-thirds majority, 
we were made sad. We make nothing by going 
backward. Itisadreary vision, to eyes Northern and 
eyes Southern, of criminations and recriminations, 
unfulfilled engagements, broken covenants, violence, 
and blood. It will not promote fraternization at 
this juncture to read Redford from a South-side 
view, Matlack from the True Wesleyan stand-point, 
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or to wade through the moldy pages of Elliott’s 
“ History of the Great Secession,” over five hundred 
pages, double columned, fine print, full of minute 
elaboration and research, and yet of so little interest 
to the Church within ten years after the separation, 
that the small edition printed fell still-born from the 
press! Shall we re-read Redford, and reprint Elli- 
ott, or shall we pile the whole controversy on to the 
grave of slavery, “shake hands over the bloody 
chasm,” and bid each other God-speed in our work 
of building up the Church and the nation ? 


Goinc.—“ I leave the world and go to the Father,” 
said the blessed Christ when his earth-mission was 
finished. He left behind him an open road ; and we, 
like him, temporary sojourners here for a purpose, 
are, like him, passing- on to the presence of the 
Father, Within the last eighteen months the com- 
panions of three members of the last General Con- 
ference, residing in Cincinnati, have sought the sum- 
mit of the Mount of Ascension, glimmered for a 
moment in the bright Christ track, and a cloud has 
received them out of sight. Mrs. Dr. Rust and Mrs. 
Dr. Pearne were both past the meridian of life, and 
left a full record of noble life-work. The wife of the 
writer—whose tombstone will bear the brief inscrip- 
tion, “ Born August 15, 1831 ; died May 23, 1874” — 
passed away in the noontide of strength and life, 
leaving six children, under the age of twelve years, 
to find their way up to manhood and womanhood 
without a mother. To human seeming, she was 
wrenched out of life, torn suddenly and violently out 
of the place in which she was imperatively needed, 
and which no one else can fill. Betwixt delirium 
and stupor, she passed away, without a word of 
“ good-bye,” or a token of intelligent recognition of 
the workers and weepers around her death-couch., 
This was sad for us, but, in God's kindly compensat- 
ing providence, a mercy to her. ‘“ She was spared,” 

‘says one sympathizing correspondent, “the agony of 
leave-taking ; she did not know until she awakened 
from delirium in another world, that she was leaving 
motherless that flock of dependent little ones.” Last 
words are valuable, but they are not indispensable. 
A good life insures a good death, and is the best tes- 
timony to the usefulness and power of religion one 
can leave to survivors. ‘The piety of the deceased 
was experimental, practical, living, and will live in 
the memory of friends without any of those uncom- 
fortable drawbacks and mental discounts which so 

_ often detract from profession, and deter from eulogy. 
In private life, in the family circle, on missionary 
ground, in Sunday-school iabor, as a pastor’s wife, 
in the missionary cause generally, and the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society in particular ; and finally, 
in the promotion of the temperance cause by prayer 
and street-labors, she manifested the same quiet in- 
terest, the same persevering endeavor. We could 


row often brings sharply out to make our private 
griefs public property. To the hosts of friends who 
have proffered their sympathy; to those who have 





say much of her virtues and our own loss, but it is | 
needless. There is aselfish disposition in us that sor- | 





written us kindly letters ; to those who have in pub. 
lic capacity passed kindly resolutions—particularly 
the Cincinnati Preachers’ Meeting, the Lockland 
Sunday-school Society, the Cincinnati Branch of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and the Mich. 
igan State Convention—we return our sincere thanks, 
Many hearts echo the sentiment of a lady friend and 
correspondent in New York City: “For my own 
part, I am sincerely sorry that I can never see Mrs, 
Wentworth again. I have had a great respect for 
her abilities and character ; she seemed to me singu- 
larly discreet, sensible, generous, and truly high- 
minded.” We might add much more of the same 
character from other correspondents, but forbear. 
Dr. Summers, of the Nashville Advocate, appended 
to a kindly notice of her decease the sublime senti- 
ment, ‘God makes no mistakes.” 


** Weep not for her! her memory is the shrine 
Of pleasant thoughts, soft as the scent of flowers ; 
Calm as on windless eve the sun’s dcline ; 
Sweet as the song of birds among the bowers; 
Rich as the rainbow with its hues of light ; 
Pure as the moonshine of an Autumn night! 
Weep not for her.” 


Our Critics.—In pointing out the low grade of 
verse and music which satisfies Sunday-school man- 
agers, it was natural that our strictures, if they pro- 
duced any effect at all, should stir up several classes,— 
First, those narrow minds that can not endure to have 
their stock notions on any subject disturbed ; secondly, 
those religious minds which can not bear to have any 
thing that wears the garb of sacredness exposed to 
censure or ridicule, however richly deserved ; thirdly, 
interested publishers, editors, and writers, whose busi- 
ness profits would be endangered, or whose vanity 
and self-love would be wounded and mortified. It is 
natural also that those whose poetical and musical 
tastes, whether by defect of constitution or neglected 
education, never rose above the ditty and doggerel 
level, should think that vulgar rhymes, muddled with 
Bible figures and flavored with infant piety, onght to 
supplant Watts and Wesley, and to take rank with 
the best hymnody of the century. In Bradbury's 
“Fresh Laurels,” one of our censurers finds just that 
sprinkling of standard hymns and tunes taken from 
the best authors which may be found in any or all of 
these rapidly multiplying manuals—the salt that saves 
them from positive putrefaction—and claims these for 
the “song literature of the modern Sunday-school,” 
and as a complete refutation of Bishop Janes’s asser- 
tion that a large percentage of that literature is lacking 
insense. This is an old trick of publishers. Thirty 
years ago we asked Lowell Mason why he printed 
“Old Hundred” and “ Mear,” and “ Arlington” and 
“China,” in every new tune-book, compelling us 
year by year to buy the same old tunes over and over, 
in order to get a handful of new ones. His reply 
was: “ The people will have them ; it is impossible to 
sell the books without them,” So, in “ Fresh Laurels,” 
“Rock of Ages,” “Laban,” “ Harwell,” “ Anvern,” 
| “Dedham,” ‘ Lenox,” “Coronation,” and a few 
| chants and solid hymns, are made to stand as spon- 
sors for pages of musical and poetical illiteracy and 
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stupidity. Nothing “ defective in grammar or rhet- 
oric” in “Fresh Laurels?” Open at the first page 
and read from the pen of one of the most popular of 
Sunday-school hymn-writers : 
“The smi'e of hope and the dew of prayer 
Has made this beautiful wreath so fair."” 
How is that for grammar? and how the whole of the 
three machine-made verses for sense or thetoric? 
And they are as good (standards excepted) as any in 
the book. ‘The next piece, headed by the doleful 
“written for this work,” talks of the 
* Bright green isles of the pure and the blest 
Where the soul looks out on the smiling plain,”’ 
on “rose-tinted skies,” and a “country teeming with 
light.” 

Our critics complain of a “limited amount of 
illustration” of the points we make. We can not 
transcribe whole pages, or transfer strings of verse 
to a single article. On page 8 of the “Laurels,” 
we read of a “zone” “just across the river,” “upon 
the other shore.” On page 15, the Bible is a “ won- 
derful, beautiful tree.” On page 22, we puzzle over 
the meaning of the last words of the first line of this 
couplet : 


“ ‘Thou Eden-!and at whose close gate 
The treasures of our future wait.”’ 


On page 24, marching boys find the toll-bridge 
direction, 
“* Keep to the right,” 

with nothing in four whole verses to show that the 
senseless chorus means any thing else than the ordi- 
nary direction to travelers, On page 27, a doctor of 
divinity writes like a school-girl about the “star- 
circled crown,” and 

“ The far better land of glory and light, 

Where the ransomed are singing in garments of white.’’ 
Another talks of that “beautiful golden throne ;” 
and so on through dreary wastes of inanity and sen- 
timentalism, in the midst of which, here and there, 
an extract from Watts or Wesley, often put in to 
fill out a page, cheers like an oasis in Sahara. 

But the “Fresh Laurels” is an old vublication. 
Its well-pummeled platitudes are trophies of the past. 
They are no specimens of what are offered to the 
Sunday-school children of the present generation. 
The New York Musical Gazette for April furnishes 
specimens of Sunday song literature in the process 
of formation, portions of that rich treasure of song 
that challenges comparison with any of the Church 
hymn-hooks, during the last quarter of a century. 
We shall not indulge in flippant denunciations, 
but will simply place some of the most recent verse 
of Sunday-school song-writers before our readers, 
and leave them to judge how much better it is than 
that of the past, or how much richer the hymnody 
of the Church is by these latest acquisitions. On 
page 249, we have “words and music” by the same 
author, ‘The public will have to judge of the music 
by the poetry which rhythms as follews : 


“Yes the night of time soon shall flee away, 
And the happy, golden day will dawn; 





When the pilgrim staff shall be cast aside, 
And the kingly crown put on. 


O, the happy day that shall gild the hills, 
When the Christ shall come to earth again ! 

O, the happy hearts that shall welcome him, 
When he comes once more to reign ! 

What a joyful time when the earth shall gleam 
In the light of an eternal day, 

When the saints shall sing unto Christ the King, 
In golden glad array ! 

We are watching now for the morning light, 
For the New Jerusalem to come; 

We are waiting still for the Savior Christ 
Who shail call his children home.” 

Rev. Alfred ‘Taylor, in “The Open Door,” with 
the motto, “ Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty,” sticks to neither text nor title ; but, after the 
second verse, rambles aimlessly through the old com- 
monplaces, “victorious army,” “toil and strife,” 
“blood-stained banner of the cross,” “ glorious morn- 
ing,” “ golden dawn,” and finally prays, in what seems 
to us a singular mixing up of figures : 

*O, Sun of righteousness, arise ! 
And let thy children in.”’ 

At the “open door,” we suppose. 

Fanny Crosby, on page 250, muddles things as 
follows : 

* Come, b'essed hope, eternal spring !’’ 
(The reader naturally thinks of the Spring of the 
year from the style of invocation.) 
‘* Whence all our purest joys we bring.” 
(Is that so ?) 
“ Here may thy tranquil waters flow." 
(“ Waters of hope,” a new figure in literature.) 
‘“* Till every soul with rapture glow.’’ 

(Kindled by the waters of hope, we suppose.) 

On page 251, the title of “ Words and Music” 
leads us to expect a poetical out-trotting of the con- 
volvulus family ; but, when we come to read, “ morn- 
ing-glories ” change into “flowers of the morning 
light,” described so ambiguously as to leave read- 
ers exceedingly in doubt what particular posies are 
referred to. 

**Spun out of gossamer spangled with dew, 
Flowers of the morning light, sing I of you! 
Where did you come from? why were you given? 
Sure ye are angel flowers dropped out of heaven. 
Dainty and delicate, tinged with the morn, 
Bright with the rosy blush, where wast thou born? 
‘Thou, too, O lily cup, pure as the snow— 
‘Tell me the fields of light where thou didst grow. 


O royal purple one! kingliest hue, 
Glinting with flecks of gold, amber, and blue! 
How shall | sing you all? words are too low ; 
When we use angel speech, then we shall know.”’ 
Verses fourth and fifth are pious prayers that will 
secure the whole a niche in that rich treasure of Sun- 
day-school literature which soon the Church can not 
afford to ignore. 
On page 252, Mrs. E. H. Gates rhymes “The 
Watchers,” for the coming treasures of Sunday- 
schoul song, as follows : 


“Yell us, O ye watchers ! can ye see a sign 
Of the wondrous g'ories of the coming time, 
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On the mountain standing, looking far and near, 

Can ye see the gleaming of the morning star? 

O, ye faithful watchers ! though the night be long and dark, 
Slumber not! slumber not ! soon the morn will break.” 

Stuff like this is beneath even cheap criticism. 

On page 252 of the Gazette, we are treated to an 
illustration of the way in which “ words and music 
by the same author” sometimes follow a beaten 
track so closely as to savor of travesty or parody, if 
not of positive musical plagiarism. Compare the 
strain which we give below of the ‘l'yrolean air, “ ‘The 
Alpine Horn,” so famous twenty-five years ago, with 
the notes given in a parallel staff of “The Old ‘Tin 
Horn,” in which musicians will observe that the 
bungling imitator has introduced just variations 
enough of his own to spoil the crispness and beauty 
of the song that woke the echoes of the Alps, and 
evoked thunders of applause when warbled by the 
“divine Malibran.” 


ALPINE HORN. ALLEGKO. 
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‘The flatness of the chorus vouches for its origi- 
nality. If this should be used in Sunday-schools, it 
would create as decided a sensation to introduce into 
said chorus a veritable dinner-horn as Julien created 
in New York in 1854 by the comb-tooth accompani- 
ment of his famous Katy-did Polka. 

The publishers congratulate themselves on the sale 
of “ Winnowed Hymns,” a taking title, which ex- 
presses precisely what the public eagerly desires, 





selections of the best. We confess we have been 


afraid to look into this widely heralded book lest we 
should find here also only a batch of wretched sift. 
ing, and more chaff than wheat. 


NOVEL-READING AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES.—The 
New York Zimes, April 29th, has a good article on 
this subject, based on the report of the superin. 
tendent of the Boston Library, from which it ap- 
pears that four sentimental female novel-writers are 
ahead of all others in popular demand at the Athens 
of America. ‘The article, after showing the relative 
popularity of Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Cooper, 
James, George Eliot, and others, concludes with the 
following sensible observations: “It must be con- 
fessed that novel-reading is about the laziest sem- 
blance of occupation that can be indulged in; the 
mind of the reader being as nearly in a state of ab- 
solute inexertion as is consistent with the reception 
of ideas. ‘The question then arises whether public 
institutions should provide this sort of mere amuse- 
ment, particularly when it is combined with bad 
style, vulgar tone, and shaky morals? If people 
choose to buy and to read Miss Braddon’s books 
and “ Ouida’s,” it can’t be helped; but should the 
public money, or the money of public benefactors, 
be spent to provide people with such reading? It 
would seem very clear that it should not; that in- 
stitutions which are at least quasi-benevolent, and 
the object of which is intellectual and moral im- 
provement, should furnish the public only with liter- 
ature which is healthy and invigorating, and which, 
if it does not instruct, at least, while it recreates and 
amuses, shall not debauch the taste and vitiate the 
moral tone. Censorship of the press can not be ad- 
mitted; but a wise direction of the public insti- 
tutions is quite another matter. Public libraries are 
not in the nature of book clubs, which must supply 
just what their members demand ; and it is at least 
a serious question whether much of the flimsy and 
prurient fiction that cumbers their shelves might 
not, with propriety as well as profit to their readers, 
be excluded.” 

‘HE NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLY 
will be held at Fair Point, on Lake Chautauqua, 
August 4th to 18th, During the meetings of the 
Assembly, the Atlantic and Great Western Rail- 
road will sell excursion-tickets to Fair Point and 
return, at one full fare for round trip, via Lake View 
and steamer Yamestown. Special arrangements will 
be made with Sunday-schools desiring to visit the 
lake in a body. 


SToRM AND SitIPWRECK.—Storms on land are 
fearful enough, when the wind sweeps away fences, 
unroofs houses, topples great trees, and scatters the 
implements of industry that are exposed to its fury, 
or when the lightning shatters the dwellings of men, 
and destroys the lives of their inmates ; but upon the 
great deep, a storm is terrible. It can never be ad- 
equately described or painted; and yet the artist in 
our picture has endeavored to give some idea of its 
awful strength. ‘The strongest ship is tossed like a 
straw; but happy are the mariners who outride the 
storm, and never suffer a shipwreck. 
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